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PREFACE. 


It  is  only  after  mucli  consideration  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lomng  Treatise,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  the  author’s  sudden  and  early  death,  but  it  has 
l)een  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  putting  aside 
the  labour  of  several  years  upon  the  highest  and 
deepest  subjects,  containing  much  that  might  be 
of  value  in  the  progress  of  thought,  was  too  great 
to  incur  ; and  the  question  was  finally  settled  after 
hearing  from  Mr.  Carveth  Eead,  who  kindly  under- 
took to  examine  and  arrange  the  MS.,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  prepare  the  greater  part  of  it  for  the 
press.  It  thus  becomes  needful  to  offer  some  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  work 
from  being  finished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  give  a short  account  of  the 
author’s  remarkable  career.  In  this  undertaking  I 
have  been  much  helped  by  the  kindness  of  those 
friends  who  have  contributed  their  recollections  of 
my  husband,  and  I would  take  this  opj^ortunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  them.  My  thanks  are  also 
due  to  Professor  Groom  Kobertson,  who  has  taken  a 
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special  interest  in  tlie  work,  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  throughout,  and  being  consulted  by  ]\Ir. 
Eead  on  all  questions  of  importance  that  arose  in  the 
editing  of  the  volume. 

Alfred  Barratt  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1844,  at  Heald  Grove,  near  Manchester,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Barratt,  of  a Cheshire 
family,  and  a solicitor  by  profession.  Eds  mother 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  the  only  child  of  hir.  Charles 
Stewart,  H.E.I.C.S.  She  had  two  sons,  and  lost  her 
only  daughter  in  1872. 

Alfred  early  began  to  show  unusual  quickness  and 
intelligence.  His  mother  relates  that,  at  twelve 
months  old,  he  was  able,  when  asked,  to  pick  out 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  though  he  could  not 
yet  pronounce  the  names  of  many ; and  how,  at  three 
years  old,  he  repeated  by  heart  a story,  told  in  about 
twenty-eight  verses,  which  had  been  read  to  him  only 
three  times.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was  able 
to  do  everything  with  wonderful  ease,  delighting  espe- 
cially in  music  and  arithmetic.  He  had  the  power  of 
concentrating  his  whole  attention  upon  a subject, 
and,  when  he  had  anything  to  learn,  he  would  go  by 
himself  into  a corner  of  the  room  and  very  soon 
master  it,  whatever  distractions  there  might  be  at 
the  time.  He  must  have  been  a singular  child  : ex- 
tremely shy  of  strangers  and  disliking  even  com- 
panions, so  that  a children’s  party  was  only  a penance 
to  him.  He  never  cared  for  outdoor  games  and  riding 
like  most  boys  ; but,  as  long  as  he  was  exercising  his 
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brain  in  some  direction,  he  was  perfectly  happy.  As 
a child,  he  was  subject  to  occasional  gusts  of  passion, 
and  he  went  through  several  severe  illnesses  from 
which  it  was  feared,  at  the  time,  that  he  would  not 
recover.  He  also  had  a habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep, 
which  was  not  broken  until  he  found  himself  one  dark 
night  in  the  middle  of  Brasenose  quadrangle,  knee- 
deep  in  snow ! 

"^Vhen  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  went  to  a small 
day-school  under  first  a German  and  afterwards  a French 
master.  Here  he  made  progress  with  modern  lan- 
guages, besides  beginning  Latin  and  Greek,  and  after 
four  years  he  was  sent  to  a grammar-school  at  Sand- 
bach,  kept  by  the  Eev.  Lewis  Evans.  His  masters 
all  agreed  in  saying  that  he  was  the  cleverest 
boy  they  had  known,  and  he  simply  carried  away 
every  prize  that  was  to  be  had.  At  the  Sandbach 
school,  there  was  an  under-master,  named  Hughes,  of 
no  common  acquirements,  who  took  a great  interest 
in  the  boy  and,  seeing  how  eager  he  was  to  learn, 
taught  him  in  play-hours  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  and  also  a little  Persian.  Alfred  always 
remembered  this  master  with  gratitude,  and  ascribed 
much  of  his  success  in  after-life  to  the  influence 
received  from  him. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Eugby,  and  the 
present  Head-master,  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  who  was  then  his 
house-master,  has  sent  me  the  following  recollections 
of  him  from  this  time  ; — 

Wlien  I succeeded  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster  in 
his  House  at  Eugby,  August,  1858,  the  most  striking  of  the 
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iiew  boys  was  Alfred  Barratt.  Short  and  rather  stout,  with 
a large  head,  bright  face,  and  very  bright  eyes,  he  arrested 
attention  at  once  ; hovering  rather  shyly  behind  Ms  parents, 
and  exceedingly  like  his  mother  in  the  face. 

He  was  placed  in  the  2nd  Fifth,  a Mgh  form  for  a boy 
only  just  fourteen;  but  he  might  have  been  placed  higher, 
liad  it  not  been  well  never  to  press  by  Mgh  placing  those 
quick  young  thoroughbreds,  of  whom  this  boy  obviously  was 
one.  He  gained  promotion  at  Christmas  into  the  Fifth, 
whose  master,  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  soon  to  be  Head-master  of 
Birmingham,  spoke  with  dehght  of  his  memory,  and  of  his 
power  of  reproducing  whatever  had  been  taught  him.  At 
Easter  he  was  promoted  into  the  XX.,  where  he  charmed 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  soon  to  be  Greek  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Durham,  with  his  rapid  progress  in  Greek  versifi- 
cation and  his  grasp  on  subtle  intricacies  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  The  one  was  a favourite  vehicle,  the  other  a pet 
subject,  of  the  excellent  Canon.  His  first  Christmas  exami- 
nation had  shown  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  that  Ms  examiners 
did  not  possess.  He  had  learnt  Hebrew,  in  play-hours,  from 
an  under-master  at  Sandbach  School ; of  whom  Alfred  spoke 
Avith  gratitude  and  warmth.  He  was,  of  course,  a delightful 
pupd ; and  every  Master  who  taught  him,  whether  languages, 
history,  divinity,  or  mathematics  were  the  study  of  the  hour, 
might  feel  that  the  real  limit  to  what  the  boy  could  learn 
was  what  the  master  could  teach. 

My  own  work  as  Tutor  lay  mainly  in  Composition,  and 
touched  perhaps  on  the  weakest  points  in  the  boy’s  mind : a 
lack  of  imaginative  spontaneity  and  of  natural  grace  ; but  in 
Prose  and  Verse  alMe  he  could  translate  any  tiling,  and  could 
imitate  any  style. 

In  leisure  hours  he  was  a great  reader,  not  least  of  novels  ; 
was  rather  good  at  football,  but  not  otherwise  distinguished 
in  games.  In  temper  he  was  channiug : simple,  gay,  even ; 
and  though  I have  seen  liuii  in  difficulties,  I never  saw  him 
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out  of  temper.  He  never  was  Head  of  the  School,  leaving 
as  he  did  at  just  eighteen, — a year  before  his  natural  time,  had 
he  not  been  so  exceptionally  forward.  He  won  the  first 
Balliol  Scholarship  when  already  a Commoner  of  that  College. 

During  his  Oxford  days  I often  saw  him,  and  the  same 
even  calmness  was  visible,  with  increasing  capacities  of 
excellence  and  dehght. 

It  was  thought  that  at  Oxford  he  gave  many  hours  to 
whist  and  innocent  sociality ; and  it  was  sometimes  said 
that  to  secure  those  five  First  Classes,  which  no  man  has 
done  before  or  since,  he  must,  after  all  that  whist,  have 
worked  very  hard  and  very  late.  My  own  belief  is  that  he 
was  a most  rapid  worker,  and  that  his  work  was  done  not  by 
long  hours,  but  by  intense  concentration.  He  was  not  physi- 
cally capable  of  the  slow  accumulative  processes,  or  of  the 
long  hours  of  successive  fatigue,  by  which  most  men,  even  of 
quick  parts,  get  through  heavy  work.  Neither  the  legal 
business  nor  the  philosophical  studies  of  his  later  years 
demanded  a continuous  strain,  or  entailed  a race  against 
time. 

^Meeting  him  abroad,  or  seeing  him  in  England,  after  he 
was  thirty,  the  same  variety  of  intellectual  interests  was 
visible  ; and  hardly  could  a sensitive  and  highly  trained 
artist  have  felt  keener  delight  than  that  inspired  in  Alfred 
Barra tt  by  an  exhibition  of  works  of  the  old  Umbrian  school, 
at  Perugia,  September,  1879. 

With  all  his  philosophical  interests,  he  was  distinctly  a 
religious  man  and  a Christian  ; willing  to  talk  of  religious 
matters,  though  not  obtruding  them.  He  was  most  cheerful 
and  unselfish  ; one  of  the  very  brightest  of  companions. 

It  may  be  added,  that  during  the  four  years  he 
was  at  Rugby,  he  gained  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
prizes,  consisting  altogether  of  a hundred  £ind  six 
volumes. 
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The  Master  of  Balliol  has  given  a short  account  of 
his  Oxford  course,  which  began,  at  Balliol  College,  in 
the  Michaelmas  term  of  1862,  and  Sir  William  Anson 
(Warden  of  All  Souls),  who  was  a College  contem- 
porary, has  also  written  of  those  days. 

Professor  Jowett  writes  to  me  : — 

You  asked  me  to  give  you  some  recollections  of  your 
husband  during  his  undergraduate  life.  I fear  that  they  may 
he  slighter  than  I could  wish. 

More  than  eighteen  years  have  passed  since  he  was 
elected  to  a Scholarship  at  Balliol.  He  came  to  us  from 
Eugby  with  a high  reputation,  which  he  fully  sustained.  At 
the  examination,  he  impressed  the  Examiners  by  his  im- 
common  abilities  and  wide  range  of  knowledge.  Other 
honours — a double  First  in  Moderations — quickly  followed, 
and  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  attained  the  imique  distinction 
of  three  First  Classes — in  Classics,  in  Mathematics,  and  in 
Modern  History. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  wliich  were  necessary 
for  obtaining  such  a succession  of  honours,  he  seemed  never 
to  be  wearied  or  oppressed  by  study.  He  took  life  easily, 
and  enjoyed  society  as  much  as  any  one.  He  was  a most 
agreeable  companion,  very  amiable  and  popular  among  his 
friends  and  in  the  College  generally.  He  was  one  of  a 
set  of  distinguished  undergraduates  who,  as  often  happens 
with  College  friends,  clung  together  in  after  years.  In  those 
days  he  was  not  much  affected  by  the  political  or  religious 
questions  of  the  time.  If  I remember  rightly,  like  the 
majority  of  schoolboys,  he  used  to  be  a Conservative  in 
politics.  He  was  light-hearted,  and  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  deeper  problems  of  existence.  He  had  the  gift  of  a 
simple  character,  and  a mind  unclouded  either  from  without 
or  within. 

He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  Brasenose  in  1867,  and  was 
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soon  afterwards  called  to  the  Bar.  To  a superficial  observer 
he  would  have  seemed  to  possess  the  very  qualities  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  legal  profession  ; for  to  an  extraordinary 
memory  he  added  great  readiness  as  well  as  clearness  of 
mind.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  law ; though  honestly 
desirous  of  making  himself  a good  lawyer,  he  had  other 
objects.  He  was  never  fired  by  ambition,  or,  if  he  was,  only 
by  an  ambition  of  his  own,  and  he  probably  injured  his 
chances  of  success  at  the  Bar  by  writing  a book  on  Moral 
Philosophy.  His  friends  who  had  been  well  aware  of  his 
unusual  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  now  surprised 
to  find  that  a new  interest  had  taken  possession  of  him.  This 
latent  interest  seems  to  have  been  aroused  partly  by  his 
studies  for  the  school  of  Literte  Humaniores,  partly  by  the 
influence  of  the  speculations  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Darwin’s 
name  is  associated. 

The  book,  which  he  entitled  Physical  Ethics,  is  a remark- 
able work  to  have  been  written  by  a young  student  at 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  develop  the  moral  nature  of  man  out  of  the  physical 
without  admitting  a break  between  them,  and  without  losing 
sight  of  either.  He  likes  to  think  of  Being  as  extending 
from  the  simplest  elements  of  animal  life  up  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  nature.  Though  he  regards  revelation  as  an 
anticipation  of  a higher  fonn  of  religion,  yet  he  strongly 
insists  that  “ the  great  ideas  of  Christianity  are  wide  enough 
to  comprehend  the  whole  breadth  and  height  of  human  aspi- 
ration There  are  many  links  wanting  in  the  chain ; and 
the  writer  appears  to  me  sometimes  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error  which  he  himself  condemns  in  others — namely,  that  of 
explaining  phenomena  by  the  transfer  of  words  from  one 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  another.  Yet  he  also  shows  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a real  thinker.  The  book  is  very  interesting 
and  in  parts  eloquent ; it  exhibits  a great  knowledge,  not 
only  of  English  philosophy,  but  of  general  literature,  and  is 
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full  of  ingenious  illustrations.  That  the  theory  should  not 
he  perfectly  consistent  'will  surprise  no  one  who  is  versed  in 
the  writings  of  metaphysicians.  His  delight  in  such  specu- 
lations, his  regardlessness  of  everything  hut  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  truth,  his  precision  in  the  use  of  language, 
are  true  notes  of  the  philosophical  habit  of  mind.  The  very 
crudeness  of  some  of  his  ideas  arises  from  his  having  thought 
out  for  himself  subjects  which  had  been  already  treated  of  by 
others. 

Another  ‘ love  of  his  youth,’  to  which,  for  several  years, 
he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  ardour,  was  Music; 
and  at  one  time  he  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
becoming  a musical  composer.  The  love  of  music  was 
partially  superseded  by  the  interest  of  philosophy,  which,  in 
spite  of  legal  business,  continued  to  the  end.  He  threw  his 
whole  heart  into  the  subject.  Much  more  might  have  been 
expected  from  him  had  he  lived,  as  he  would  have  learned 
to  temper  ethical  speculation  by  practical  experience,  and 
would  have  been  less  under  the  influence  of  contemporary 
writers. 

I do  not  think  that  he  really  injured  himself  by  excessive 
work,  though  his  methods  of  study  were  pecuhar.  His 
failure  of  health  was  simply  due  to  an  accidental  illness, 
by  which  his  powers  of  mind  were  also  impahed.  Like  some 
others,  he  was  taken  away  before  he  could  achieve  a distin- 
guished name  ; but  we  who  knew  him  will  always  retain  the 
remembrance  of  his  charming  disposition,  of  his  simple  and 
blameless  life,  and  of  his  great  intellectual  powers. 

Sir  William  Anson  writes  : — 

I first  became  acquainted  with  Alfred  Barratt  when  he 
came  up  to  Balliol  in  the  autumn  of  1862  ; he  was  my  junior 
in  standing  by  a term,  but  I did  not  get  to  know  him  beyond 
mere  acquaintanceship  for  more  than  a year  afterwards.  If  I 
recollect  rightly  he  soon  became  popular  in  the  College, 
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making  friends  more  rapidly  than  was  the  custom  of  the 
Eugheians  of  those  days  with  men  from  the  other  public 
schools. 

He  obtained  a scholarship  a few  weeks  after  he  had  come 
into  residence,  and  joined  what  was  at  that  time  a very 
brilliant  group  at  the  scholars’  table.  The  scholars  of  that  day 
were  not  merely  distinguished  in  University  honours,  they 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  College,  and 
Barratt’s  habits  were  eminently  sociable. 

I remember  in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  he  was  reading 
for  double  Honours  in  Moderations,  wondering  when  and  how 
he  did  his  work.  It  was  a year  when  summer  began  early, 
and  those  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the  nearness  of  the 
Schools  used  to  sit  through  the  May  mornings  under  the 
chestnut  trees  in  the  garden  quadrangle,  making  believe  to 
read.  Barratt,  with  a book  in  his  hand,  would  spend  his 
morning  among  the  group  of  idlers,  and  would  seem  almost 
to  have  forgotten  the  responsibilities  of  a scholar.  Yet  the 
two  First  Classes  seemed  to  come  to  him  almost  as  of  course, 
and  soon  after  I came  to  know  him  better,  and  discovered  the 
marvellous  power  of  concentration  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension which  enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account  every 
moment  spent  upon  his  work. 

Besides  this,  though  very  capable  of  enduring  bodily 
fatigue,  he  had  a remarkable  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
bodily  exercise  which  the  ordinary  undergraduate  considers 
to  be  a necessary  part  of  a well-spent  day.  Thus  his  mornings 
and  evenings  were  comparatively  leisure  time ; his  hardest 
work  was  done  in  the  hours  which  we  devoted  exclusively 
to  amusement. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  I joined  him  on  a reading-party 
at  Dresden.  We  travelled  thither  in  company  with  two  other 
Balliol  men,  there  to  meet  Ilbert,  then  the  junior  fellow  of 
Balliol,  and  to  be  ‘coached’  by  him  in  logic  and  moral 
philosophy.  Barratt  was  then  about  to  attempt  the  Honour 
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School  of  Literae  Humaniores  on  eighteen  months’  reading,  an 
attempt  seldom  made  by  men  who  aimed  at  a First  Class,  and 
still  more  seldom  justified  by  success.  Yet  he  was  by  no 
means  oppressed  with  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  our  outward-bound  party  who  had  any 
experience  of  foreign  travel,  he  possessed  the  bulk  of  our 
meagre  stock  of  German  idioms  and  phrases,  he  knew  the 
mysteries  of  the  registration  of  baggage,  and  imder  his 
guidance  we  made  our  way  to  our  destination.  He  was  a 
capital  fellow-traveller,  seemingly  insensible  to  fatigue,  and 
uniformly  cheerful  under  the  changes  and  chances  of  a long 
journey. 

And  our  hfe  at  Dresden  is  a pleasant  time  to  look  back 
upon.  We  lived  in  spacious  lodgings  in  the  Eackenitz  Strasse, 
occupying  in  common  a large  sitting-room  in  which  we 
each  appropriated  a corner ; and  every  morning  Barratt  and  I 
repaired  to  Ilbert’s  private  room  to  be  instructed  in  logic  and 
metaphysics.  I did  not  then  realise  how  much  he  was  really 
interested  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  for  his  facility  was  so 
great  as  to  create  an  impression  among  his  companions  that 
he  cared  for  no  one  subject  more  than  for  another.  All  that 
I did  realise  was  his  rapid  comprehension  and  appreciation  of 
things  which  seemed  to  me  to  he  dark  and  unfruitful  sayings, 
and  the  absence  of  effort  with  which  he  turned  from  meta- 
physics to  Greek  history,  and  from  that  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  “ music  of  the  future  ” which  we  then  heard  for  the  first 
time.  We  spent  our  mornings  at  work,  our  afternoons  in 
sight-seeing  or  wandering  about  the  neighbourhood,  or  listen- 
ing to  a concert  in  the  public  gardens,  our  evenings  at  the 
early  opera,  and  at  work  again.  But  often  when  we  started 
on  our  afternoon  ramble,  unless  sights  were  to  be  seen  or 
music  to  be  heard,  Barratt  would  light  his  pipe  and  settle  down 
to  the  serious  work  of  the  day. 

We  came  back  to  England  early  in  October,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  term  he  obtained  liis  Classical  First  Class. 
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And  now  began  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  University 
career.  For  the  next  six  months  he  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
that  leisure  for  miscellaneous  reading  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a man’s  due,  when  having  obtained  a good  First  Class, 
he  proposed  to  work  for  a Fellowship.  He  worked  at 
mathematics,  but  his  friends  hardly  understood  that  he  was 
working  with  a view  to  double  Honours  till  in  the  summer 
of  1866  his  name  appeared  in  the  First  Class  in  the  Final 
Mathematical  School. 

In  the  long  vacation  I lost  sight  of  him,  but  we  had 
arranged  that  I should  take  up  my  abode  in  his  lodgings  in 
the  October  term,  in  the  Broad  Street  just  opposite  BalHol, 
and  work  together  for  fellowships.  I came  back  to  Oxford 
before  term  began,  and  his  return  was  a little  delayed  by 
business  arising  from  the  death  of  his  father,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  long  vacation.  When  he  did  come  back  and  we 
were  settled  in  our  lodgings,  he  told  me  that  he  was  medi- 
tating an  attempt  upon  another  First  Class,  and  had  begun 
to  work  at  Law  and  Modern  History. 

His  work  in  this  term  was  the  most  extraordinary  process 
of  rapid  acquisition  and  methodical  arrangement  of  knowledge 
in  a subject  which  was  to  a great  extent  novel  to  him.  He 
had  been  reading  mathematics  until  the  middle  of  June;  his 
long  vacation  had  been  broken  into  by  the  family  sorrow 
which  I have  mentioned.  Throughout  the  whole  term  he  was 
certainly  the  most  sociable  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  leisured 
of  companions ; the  week  before  the  examination  in  the  Law 
and  History  School  he  stood  for  the  BalHol  fellowship  and 
narrowly  missed  it,  and  then  he  obtained  what  I believe  was 
a very  distinguished  First  Class  in  the  Law  and  Modern  History 
School.  He  thus  achieved  five  Classes  within  four  years  and 
two  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  residence,  a list 
of  honours  which  has  no  counterpart  in  University  history. 

At  the  end  of  this  term  I went  abroad,  and  though  Barratt 
and  I never  lost  sight  of  one  another,  the  period  concerning 
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which  I have  been  asked  to  write  ends  here,  and  others  may 
follow  it  up  with  better  knowledge  of  his  after  life. 

But  there  are  two  matters  wliich  I would  not  pass  over. 
One  is  the  strange  fortune  which  caused  a man  who  had  ob- 
tained five  Classes  to  have  to  wait  for  more  than  a year,  and 
to  make  several  unsuccessful  attempts  before  he  could  obtain 
a Fellowship.  I attribute  this  to  a certain  unreality  which 
marked  the  intellectual  standard  at  Oxford  in  his  time.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  Final  Classical  School  taught  the  science 
of  writing  leading  articles,  and  this  was  so  far  true  that  a man 
was  apt  to  get  undue  credit  for  the  power  of  throwing  a little 
knowledge  into  an  artistic  form  and  for  a certain  faculty  for 
literary  display.  The  tide  has  turned,  and  it  may  he  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  now  exacted  from  the  student  over- 
taxes his  powers  of  assimilation,  and  leaves  him  too  little 
capable  of  literary  effort  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  ideas. 
Yet  the  test  of  acquisition  is  a sound  one,  and  may  lead  to 
less  disappointment  in  the  long  run,  than  the  assignment  of 
substantial  and  permanent  rewards  to  work  that  is  regarded  as 
“ interesting  ” or  “ suggestive  ” or  as  exhibiting  the  “ historic 
sense”.  For  criticism  of  this  sort  Barratt’s  work  was  ill 
adapted.  He  would  write  the  history  of  an  idea  or  of  an 
institution,  and  his  work  would  be  rapid,  methodical,  and  full, 
but  he  stated  results,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  within 
the  compass  of  an  examination-paper  to  reason  upon  them 
independently,  or  to  make  any  show  of  literary  ingenuity.  He 
had  a great  deal  to  say,  and  he  so  said  it  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  his  mind  was  a mere  repository  of  facts.  It 
is  strange  that  while  such  a judgment  was  being  passed  upon 
him,  he  was  in  course  of  composing  a book,  which  is  not  only 
markedly  original,  but  is  charged  with  an  enthusiasm  sur- 
prising even  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  system  on  which 
fellowships  were  awarded  that  a man  of  Barratt’s  immense 
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and  ordered  knowledge  should  have  been  four  times  an 
unsuccessful  candidate. 

And  lastly,  though  his  manner  was  undemonstrative,  I 
think  Barratt  was  one  of  the  friendliest  men  I ever  knew. 
Whether  a long  or  short  interval  elapsed  between  our  meet- 
ings he  was  always  the  same,  full  of  quiet  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  his  friends.  I do  not  think  that  anything  of  any 
importance  happened  to  me  since  I knew  him,  but  I received 
a note  of  sympathy,  of  congratulation,  or  of  good  wishes.  His 
friendship  was  a little  like  his  work,  it  went  on  so  quietly 
that  only  upon  occasion  one  discovered  how  full  and  genuine 
it  was. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  Physical  Ethics  was 
commenced;  but  in  a letter  on  the  9th  May,  1868, 
(some  time  after  he  had  been  elected  Fellow  of  Brase- 
nose)  he  writes  : “ I am  thinking  of  publishing  an 
essay  on  Moral  Philosophy  (of  all  subjects)  which  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  with  at  Oxford,  at  times  when 
they  kept  me  up  there  with  nothing  to  do”.  The 
book  appeared  in  January,  1869. 

After  this  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  settle 
down  to  the  Law,  the  profession  which  most  naturally 
suggested  itself,  and  he  began  reading  with  the  late 
Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Horace  Davey.  He  was  called  to  the  Chancery  Bar 
in  1872,  and  took  chambers  at  11  New  Square,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  at  first  with  his  friend  Mr.  George  Far  well, 
who  writes  as  follows  : — 

My  acquaintance  with  Alfred  Barratt  began  at  Eugby,  but 
our  friendship  commenced  at  Balliol.  I was  in  the  Sixtli  with 
him  at  Eugby  for  only  three  months,  and  therefore  was  never 
intimate  with  him  there.  One  of  the  most  endearing  points 
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in  liis  character  was  his  kindness  to  his  juniors.  I have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  consolation  that  he  afforded  me  when 
I was  in  for  the  Balliol  in  November,  18G4:  he  met  me 
coming  out  of  hall  abont  9 p.m.,  after  nine  hours’  examination 
and  feeling  rather  forlorn  and  very  weary,  and  carried  me  off 
(although  our  acquaintance  then  was  of  the  slightest)  to  Ms 
rooms,  and  gave  me  tea  and  encouragement  and  pleasant  talk. 
When  I came  up  to  town  to  read  Law  in  October,  1869,  he  was 
a pupil  of  the  late  V.  C.  Wickens.  We  lived  together  at  18 
Eyder  Street  for  some  months,  and  used  to  read  Law  together 
in  the  evenings.  His  versatility  was  very  striking ; after  a 
conple  of  hours  of  Law,  he  would  take  refuge  in  his  piano  and 
the  mysteries  of  thorough  bass,  and  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1870  he  taught  himself  Spanish  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
dead  and  living  languages  which  he  then  knew.  In  the  summer 
of  1870  he  had  an  attack  of  small  pox,  and  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  he  never  quite  got  over  it  although  he  was 
never,  I believe,  dangerously  ill.  I was  not  living  in  Eyder 
Street  at  the  time,  but  I used  to  see  him  every  day,  and  he  was 
always  cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  but  the  illuess  appeared 
to  me  to  leave  a lassitude,  which  united  with  Ms  natnral 
distaste  for  Law  to  turn  him  away  from  it.  He  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  learnt  Law  because  he  thought  it  Ms  duty, 
not  because  he  liked  it ; his  real  devotion  was  to  Philosophy. 
I always  thought  him  a master  of  legal  principles ; Ms  great 
mental  powers  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  study  of  Law, 
and  his  marvellous  memory  was  as  retentive  of  cases  as  of 
other  things ; hut  his  heart  was  never  in  it.  I have  heard 
Mr.  Horace  Davey,  with  whom  he  read,  say  that  Alfred 
Barratt  was  the  best  pupil  he  ever  had,  and  that  his  faculty 
of  getting  into  the  heart  of  a mass  of  papers  and  discriminat- 
ing between  the  relevant  and  irrelevant  was  remarkable, 
and  I am  confident  that  if  he  had  desired  success  at  the  Bar, 
he  would  have  commanded  it.  But  he  never  did  become 
engaged  to  any  extent  in  practice,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
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of  a conveyancer  and  equity  draftsman’s  life  gives  no  scope 
for  incidents  worth  relating. 

At  Rugby  lie  had  formed  a great  friendship  with 
Richard  Hart-Davis,  now  Vicar  of  Dunsden,  near 
Reading.  They  were  in  the  same  house,  and  after- 
wards both  at  Oxford,  and  frequently  went  abroad 
and  on  walking-tours  together.  They  always  looked 
upon  one  another  as  brothers ; and  this  they  were 
destined  afterwards  to  become,  by  the  marriage  of 
Alfred  with  his  friend’s  youngest  sister,  whom  he 
had  known  since  she  was  a child  of  five  years  old. 
We  were  married  in  May,  1876,  and  spent  together 
five  years  of  happiness,  having  one  child  (a  daughter) 
born  in  1878. 

It  is  impossible  in  a few  words  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  charm  of  his  character,  but  one 
special  point  ought  to  be  noticed.  This  was  his  great 
humility.  With  all  his  intellectual  ability  and  extraor- 
dinary knowledge,  there  was  something  so  wonderfully 
gentle  and  unassuming  in  his  manner  that  he  won 
the  confidence  of  all,  and  made  everyone  feel  at  their 
ease  with  him.  He  always  entered  into  the  things 
that  interested  others,  while  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  him  to  talk  of  himself  Perhaps  it  was  this 
rare  forgetfulness  of  self  and  ready  sympathy  that 
endeared  him  so  universally  : there  are  few  men  who 
have  made  such  a large  number  of  great  personal 
friends.  He  was  a delightful  companion,  full  of  life 
and  energy,  insensibly  influencing  others  with  his 
bright  cheerfulness ; always  simply  and  easily  amused, 
and  enjoying  fun  with  the  heartiest  laughter. 
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His  tastes  were  extremely  varied,  but,  while  alive 
to  beauty  in  all  things,  he  cared  most  for  the  works 
of  the  older  masters  of  painting,  music,  and  poetry. 
He  went  several  years  in  succession  to  Dresden, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  life  to  the  full,  and  began  the 
study  of  musical  composition,  which  was  afterwards 
a source  of  great  pleasure  to  him.  Then  he  became 
very  fond  of  Italy,  rambling  about  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  discovering  everywhere  fresh  delights  and 
treasures.  A beautiful  view  (especially  of  mountains) 
gave  him  intense  pleasure,  and  he  would  often  make 
small  pencil  sketches,  most  elaborate  in  detail  and 
carefully  finished,  which  give  a very  true  and  exact 
impression  of  the  place.  Indeed  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  everything,  and  his  many  note-books  are  filled 
with  very  minute  but  perfectly  clear  handvTiting, 
without  a blot  and  hardly  an  erasure. 

His  philosophical  studies  obliged  him  thoroughly 
to  understand  German,  and  he  was  also  able  to  enjoy 
reading  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  books.  He 
never  left  home  without  some  favourite  Greek  or 
Latin  author  for  a companion. 

In  politics  his  sympathies  were  liberal  and  wide- 
minded.  His  religion,  though  of  a difierent  t}'pe 
from  what  is  generally  accepted,  was  real  and  deep  ; 
and  it  bore  the  fruit  of  a blameless,  true,  and  loving 
life,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  thought  and  the 
patient  untiring  search  after  truth. 

It  is  probable  that  Physical  Metempiric  was  com- 
menced the  year  after  his  marriage.  At  first  he  was 
engaged  upon  a work  in  which  he  discussed  the 
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arguments  for  and  against  tlie  establishment  of 
religion  by  the  State,  but  this  he  afterwards  laid 
aside.  He  generally  kept  his  MSS.  at  his  chambers 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  working  at  them  in  the  intervals  of 
professional  business.  At  times  he  would  seriously 
think  of  giving  up  the  Law  altogether,  and  he  would 
often  complain  that  he  had  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing owing  to  a case  “ which  had  wasted  all  his 
time  ”.  He  did  not  exert  himself  to  get  a larger 
practice,  partly  because  he  had  a very  strong  dislike 
to  putting  himself  forward,  but  principally  because 
his  heart  was  altogether  in  his  philosophical  thinking. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  now  to  have  exhausted  personal 
ambition,  and  to  care  only  for  adding  to  what 
he  had  called  “the  highest  truths  of  existence”. 
He  had  no  wish  to  make  a name  at  the  Bar,  and 
he  did  not  think  himself  suited  to  that  kind  of  work. 
At  the  same  time,  he  never  for  a mom.ent  neglected 
the  briefs  which  he  received,  but  gave  them  his 
whole  attention,  and  acquired  the  character  of  being 
extremely  expeditious. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880,  he  was  ofiered  through  a 
friend  the  temporary  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Oxford 
University  Commission,  which  was  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Dallin,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  accept  it.  Having  always  taken  a great  interest 
in  Oxford,  he  thought  he  might  find  the  work  con- 
genial, but  he  did  not  realise  how  much  additional 
labour  and  worry  of  mind  it  would  entail.  He  had 
now  to  attend  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commission,  in 
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Victoria  Street,  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
often  brought  home  writing  which  occupied  him 
also  in  the  evenings.  He  and  Mr,  Montague  Ber- 
nard, the  Chairman,  whose  recent  death  w'as  hastened 
by  his  labours,  used  often  to  meet  together  alone, 
in  order  to  get  through  the  work  which  they  were 
anxious  to  press  forward.  At  the  same  time  he 
did  not  give  up  his  chambers,  and  he  was  now 
trying  to  combine  this  new  work  and  his  legal 
business  with  the  writinoj  that  he  was  wishing  to 
finish  and  publish  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  not 
seemed  quite  well  in  health  for  some  time,  though  he 
would  not  see  a doctor  or  allow  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter,  when  his  strength,  impaired  perhaps 
by  his  life-long  exertions,  suddenly  gave  way.  He 
sat  up  late  the  last  few  days  of  April,  1881,  finishing 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  which  he  accomplished, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  he  was  taken  ill  with  paralysis. 
On  the  18th,  little  more  than  a fortnight  after,  at  the 
early  age  of  36,  his  spirit  passed  gently  and  uncon- 
sciously away  to  another  world,  where  the  mysteries 
he  strove  to  solve  are  made  more  clear.  He  was  laid 
in  Hendon  Churchyard.  Dr.  Jex-Blake  read  the 
service,  and  many  faithful  friends,  from  far  and  near, 
met  in  that  quiet  country  place  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  affection  and  regard  to  his  loved  memoiy. 
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The  following  work,  had  it  been  completed  according 
to  the  Author’s  design,  would  have  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  expounding  a theory  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  world,  and  the  second  making  an  histo- 
rical survey  of  other  philosophical  doctrines  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  earliest  times,  in  so  far  as  his 
own  view  challenged  comparison  with  them.  On 
inspecting  the  MS.,  however,  it  appeared  that  unfor- 
tunately the  second  part  was  not  enough  advanced 
to  justify  publication  : its  most  important  chapters 
especially  were  unfinished.  But  the  first  or  con- 
structive part  was  in  a state  of  greater  forwardness  : 
and,  as  it  seemed  practically  independent  of  the 
second  or  critical  part,  and  set  forth  speculations  of 
great  originality  related  in  the  closest  way  to 
existing  controversies  and  tendencies  of  opinion,  and 
as  the  communication  of  these  thoughts  to  other 
minds  was  plainly  an  object  the  Author  had  much  at 
heart,  it  was  determined  to  print  it,  and  accordingly 
it  is  now  laid  before  the  public. 

In  passing  the  book  through  the  press,  care  has 
been  taken  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible. 
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Two  or  three  paragraphs  manifestly  unfinished  have 
been  omitted,  punctuation  has  been  sparingly  supplied, 
and  a phrase  occasionally  modified  w^hen  the  avoidance 
of  ambiguity  or  tautology  made  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
But  nothing  has  been  done  to  impair  the  effect  of  the 
Author’s  broad  and  flowing  style  as  it  spontaneously 
followed  the  first  vigorous  and  discursive  movements 
of  his  intellect,  strong  without  abruptness  and  subtle 
without  obscurity.  One  or  two  footnotes,  the  only 
additions,  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 

An  Appendix  to  the  volume  includes  three  essays 
on  Moral  and  Political  subjects  reprinted  (by  per- 
mission) from  Mind. 

The  MS.  had  no  title,  but  the  one  affixed  to  the 
book  has  been  taken  from  the  text. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Author’s  notes 
for  a Preface,  which  were  too  incomplete  to  be  wholly 
reproduced. 

I should  like  briefly,  once  for  all,  to  state  my  position  m 
this  respect.  My  one  metempirical  belief  which  I hold  as 
the  one  conviction  that  makes  existence  tolerable,  is  the 
belief  that  other  beings  like  myself  exist  as  I do : but  I do 
not  think  this  can  be  proved  by  reason  from  experience,  and 
I have  thought  it . worth  while  to  state  the  reasons  for  tliis. 

. . . . But  given  this  one  behef  as  true,  I want  to  shew 

how  near  a man  can  get  to  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
universe  as  known  without  more.  It  will  remain  for  such  of 
my  readers  as  may  have  a wide  power  of  imagination,  to 
consider  in  what  way  this  metempirical  belief  is  a prewsion 
of  some  future  experience  or  even  of  some  actual  experience 
in  a wider  sense,  one  which  we  do  not  krmo  because  we 
cannot  mcamre. 
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May  there  not  be  some  way  besides  the  sensible  and 
material  way  in  which  one  mind  can  affect  another,  by 
feelings  not  of  colour  or  sound,  but  of  love  and  sympathy 
and  joy  and  reverence,  and  the  untold  myriads  of  warm  and 
noble  ideas  which  form  the  contents  of  some  human  minds, 
and  the  feeling  of  real  invisible  union  among  the  spirits  of 
all  the  universe?  May  there  not  in  this  way,  which  is 
altogether  out  of  Space  and  Time,  be  some  communion  of  a 
different  kind,  in  some  form  which  we  can  only  vaguely 
feel  ? The  man  who  to  such  questions  answers  ‘ I trow  not,’ 
seems  to  me  not  capable  of  some  of  the  most  real  feelings  in 

our  human  nature 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  believe  that  the  test  of 
sensible  verifiability  will  ever  satisfy  the  higher  longings 
and  aspu'ations  of  humanity;  and  though  I cannot  say  a 
word  against  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  verifiability,  I 
am  strongly  convinced  that  my  whole  nature  would  lose 
if  it  were  to  stop  at  any  such  stage,  and  that  the  whole 
future  of  humanity  could  be  looked  at  only  in  despair 
if  any  such  limit  were  assigned  to  its  right  to  take  in 
thoughts  which  it  is  here  impossible  so  to  verify.  But  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  in  this  volume  to  examine  how 
far  the  recent  increase  of  knowledge  may  help  a man  who 
thinks  about  these  things  at  all,  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  such  a 
direction  as  shall  be  at  any  rate  not  in  contradiction  with 
ascertained  facts.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  course  cannot 
be  without  value  when  we  consider  that,  at  least  under  the 
conditions  of  existence  which  form  our  present  life,  experience 
and  reasoning  from  experience,  or  in  other  words  those 
mutual  relations  of  conscious  centres  which  are  measurable 
and  quantifiable,  seem  given  us  as  the  source  from  which 
all  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  some- 
how derived,  and  seem  to  form  at  least  one  constant  condition 
of  its  future  development.  What  other  forms  and  conditions 
there  are  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  each  other  or  of 
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each  to  some  mighty  whole,  how  they  affect  one  another, 
what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  fact  at  all,  and  whether  it 
will  last  for  ever, — are  things  that  no  man  can  hope  to  teach 
another,  for  he  has  no  arguments  to  use  which  can  compel 
assent.  In  this  volume  I confine  myself  to  the  region  where 
I take  argument  to  be  available,  and  I address  myself  to 
those  alone  who  admit  the  value  of  following  fact  and  reason 
so  far  as  they  will  go.  On  no  other  basis  is  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  speak  to  another,  for  a common  experience  is  aU 
they  have  to  appeal  to ; the  rest  must  lie  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  man  himself — that  nature  and  character, 
that  storehouse  of  great  ideas  and  sympathies,  that  element 
of  what  we  call  the  Divine,  which  all  of  us  acknowledge,  in 
our  more  serious  moments,  to  be  the  noblest  and  highest 
flower  of  the  universe  which  we  know.  Such  regions  are 
not  for  reasoning,  or  not  for  it  in  the  first  place : they  are  for 
reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  things  beyond  our 
present  knowledge,  if  we  are  men  capable  of  such  feelings, 
a serious  out-looking  and  out-imagining  with  these  human 
faculties,  stretching  into  regions  which  eye  and  ear  can  never 
penetrate,  though  still  remembering  that  eye  and  ear,  our 
well-tried  counsellors,  tell  us  that  they  have  given  us  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  power  of  transcending  them.  .... 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DEFINITIONS. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  define  the  meaning  with  which  certain 
terms  will  be  used  in  the  following  pages. 

Physic,  Metaphysic,  Metempiric. 

All  possible  objects  of  speculation  lie  either  wholly  within, 
or  wholly  or  in  part  outside,  experience.  The  former  region, 
Empiric,  has  two  divisions,  Physic  and  Metaphysic.  Physic, 
or  Physical  Science,  is  the  Science  of  the  external  universe, 
or  objects  in  space.  Metaphysic  includes  the  whole  remainder 
of  Experience,  or  the  Knowable ; that  is  to  say,  first,  Meta- 
physical Science,  which  comprehends  both  the  sciences  of  the 
inner  experience  (such  as  Pure  Logic  and  Pure  Psychology) 
and  also  the  Psychophysical  Sciences,  which  deal  with  the 
special  relations  between  inner  and  outer,  such  as  the  science 
of  sensation  and  the  science  of  action  (of  which  Ethic  and 
Politic  are  parts) ; and,  secondly,  Philosophy,  winch  treats  of 
experience  as  a wliole,  its  nature  and  its  relation  to  its 
parts.  Metempiric,  on  the  other  band  (if  1 may  adopt  a con- 
venient term  of  Mr.  Lewes’s),  includes  all  speculations  which 
are  not  directly  or  indirectly  verifiable  by  sensation,  which 
therefore  transcend  Experience  and  lie  in  the  region  of  tlie 
Unknowable.  Tlie  definition  of  ‘Metaphysic’  given  above 
seems  the  most  natural  and  useful  meaning  tliat  we  can 
assign  to  that  ill-used  word : it  points  to  two  cross  divisions 
of  the  field  of  experience  which  are  often  confounded  ; the 
one  into  Physic  and  Metaphysic,  the  Outer  and  Inner,  that 
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which  is  wholly  in  space  and  that  which  includes  the  out  of 
space ; the  other  into  Science  and  Philosophy,  the  special  and 
the  general,  the  details  and  the  architectonic  unity  of  the 
whole.  The  distinction,  too,  of  Metaphysic  from  ^letempiric 
is  thus  clearly  marked,  the  former  being  part  of  the  Know- 
able,  the  latter  being  coextensive  with  that  which  .strictly 
speaking  is  Unknowable.  Mr  Lewes  identifies  ^letaphysic 
with  only  that  part  of  the  extra-physical  part  of  knowledge 
which  I have  called  Philosophy,  “ the  ultimate  generalisation 
of  Eesearch”  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  i.,  16,  71),  “Objec- 
tive Logic,”  or  the  “ codification  of  the  Laws  of  Cause  ” (i,  74), 
but  surely  this  is  not  all  that  comes  “ after  Physic”  (i.,  16). 

Noumena. 

This  name  is  used  to  designate  Kant’s  ‘ Things-in-them- 
selves,’  the  metempirical  realities  of  which  material  objects 
are  phenomena.  This  use  of  the  word,  though  it  looks  unlike 
that  of  the  earlier  philosophers  who  used  it  rather  to  express 
what  we  call  ‘ concepts  ’ as  distinct  from  ‘ percepts,’  has  been 
so  general  since  Kant  that  it  seems  best  to  adopt  it.  Indeed 
the  two  meanings  are  really  the  same,  for  Things-in-them- 
selves  are  after  all  only  our  mode  of  conceiving  them ; only 
they  are  thus  conceived  not  in  their  phenomenal  relations,  as 
objects,  but  rather  (if  it  be  possible)  in  themselves. 

Feeling. 

I use  this  word  throughout  not  as  meaning  any  of  the  more 
developed  forms  of  consciousness  such  as  perception  or  self- 
consciousness,  but  as  a nomen  generalissimum  to  express 
the  mere  fact  of  subjective  or  inner  existence  in  its  most 
rudimentary  form.  Our  nearest  approach  to  the  power  of 
realising  it  is  when  we  take  the  fugitive  feeling  of  any  instant 
without  trying  to  perceive  it  or  feel  what  it  is,  and  simply 
say  ‘ I feel,’  or  rather  ‘ Peeling  is,’  or  rather  merely  ‘ There  is  ’. 
Its  simplest  qualities  are  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Consciousness 

Is  a most  ambiguous  word.  At  first  I was  inclined  to 
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identify  it  mtli  the  inner  rudiment,  but  perhaps  that  is  better 
expressed  as  Feeling;  for  Consciousness  is  rather  used  in  the 
more  confined  sense  which  implies  the  reflex  co-operation  of 
Avill  in  action,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  in  attention  pre- 
ceding action,  the  feeling  of  effort  from  which  come  self  and 
not-self,  outer  and  inner,  subject  and  object.  Others  would 
even  confine  it  to  Perception,  but  this  seems  absurd  ; we  are 
conscious  of  many  feelings  which  we  do  not  perceive.  If 
Consciousness  is  coincident  with  Feeling  producing  move- 
ment, we  get  it  as  an  act  of  self-conservation,  a principle  of 
action  which  as  we  shall  see  goes  down  into  the  atomic 
world.  But  Consciousness  seems  at  any  rate  to  require 
change  in  Feeling:  the  latter  is  therefore  the  more  general 
word. 

Objective. 

There  is  no  word  of  which  the  use  in  Philosophy  is  more 
ambiguous  than  this.  I shall  always,  except  where  the  con- 
trary is  evident,  use  it  to  mean  the  bundle  of  relations  fer~ 
ceivecl  as  an  object,  as  opposed  to  the  unrelated  absolute 
feelings  which  are  only  felt.  It  is  not  therefore  opposed  to 
subjective  or  internal,  for  there  are  many  subjective  objects, 
for  instance  any  special  state  considered  only  as  to  its  internal 
relations,  and  not  as  part  of  a physical  object.  Nor  again  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  German  use  of  the  word,  derived 
from  Kant,  which  implies  a common  agreement  of  all  men  in 
their  representation  of  a sensible  thing,  what  has  been  called 
the  ‘ social  object  ’ : of  course  what  is  an  object  to  one  man 
may  be  an  object  to  many  men,  but  so  soon  as  it  is  perceived 
by  a single  perceptive  intelligence,  it  acquires  ‘objective 
existence,’  it  is  an  ‘ object  ’ to  that  intelligence. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


THE  PHYSICAL  METHOD. 

We  have  distinguished  above  three  regions  of  speculation, 
Physic,  Metaphysic,  and  Metempiric.  Now  of  these  it  is 
clear  that,  at  least  until  a very  recent  period.  Physic  was  the 
only  one  in  which  knowledge  was  either  certain  or  exact  or 
progressive.  The  reason  of  this  is  also  clear — namely,  that 
there  alone  are  we  able  to  employ  with  completeness  the 
Method  of  Measurement,  which  gives  accuracy,  and  the 
Method  of  Experiment,  which  gives  certainty.  The  persist- 
ence of  physical  objects  enables  us  both  to  apply  to  them 
common  measures  and  to  study  their  various  aspects  by  vary- 
ing their  mutual  relations  and  our  own  relations  in  regard  to 
them.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  other  regions 
of  inquiry — and  the  difficulties  of  the  older  Metaphysic  and 
Metempiric  came  mainly  from  two  sources : first,  from  asking 
an  explanation  of  Metaphysical  and  kletempirical  problems 
in  terms  of  Physic;  and  secondly,  from  not  seeing  how  to 
guide  Metaphysical  and  Metempirical  theories  by  Physical 
evidence.  The  first  brings  nothing  but  confusion  (as  in  the 
doctrine  of  Materialism),  the  latter  leads  to  fanciful  theories 
which  are  in  irreconcileable  conflict,  and  all  equally  destitute 
of  solid  foundation. 

§ 1.  Physical  IMETAniYsic. 

First  let  us  look  at  Metaphysic.  This,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  is  concerned  Avholly  or  in  part  with  the  inner  experience. 
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Now,  that  part  of  it  which  we  have  called  Philosophy,  and 
which  considers  the  nature  of  experience  as  a whole  and  its 
relation  to  its  two  parts,  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Science, 
clearly  cannot  depend  on  the  examination  of  either  of  the 
parts : it  can  only  rest  on  a general  analysis  of  experience. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  however  pretty  evident,  at  least  in 
its  general  principle,  and  takes  some  form  of  Idealism.  When 
however  we  come  to  the  other  division  of  Metaphysic,  the 
scientific  portion,  which  treats  of  the  inner  phenomena  and 
their  relation  to  the  outer,  we  find  the  need  of  more  special 
facts,  and  the  question  of  method  at  once  comes  in.  Now  if 
we  begin  by  trying  to  observe  these  inner  phenomena  directly, 
we  soon  find  that  they  are  not  only  fugitive,  and  thus  incap- 
able of  accurate  measurement,  but  being  homogeneous  with 
the  process  of  inquiry,  are  affected  and  altered  by  it,  so  that 
not  only  experiment  but  even  observation  is  vitiated.  More- 
over, the  present  feeling  can  never  itself  be  an  object  of 
obseivation  or  reflection  ; we  can  never  seize  it  to  make  an 
object  of  it  till  it  is  past.  So  that,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says 
(Time  and  Space,  p.  177),  “the  present  moment  of  conscious- 
ness ” (which  is  the  only  absolute  certainty)  “ is  the  darkest 
spot  in  the  whole  series  of  moments  of  reflection”.  Even, 
therefore,  to  men  who  admitted  the  metaphysician’s  claim 
that  truth  being  the  product  of  thought,  the  principles  of 
truth  must  be  discoverable  not  indeed  by  observing  thought 
as  an  object  like  other  objects  (for  that  would  be  to  make  a 
thing  its  own  product,  objects  being  products  of  thought,  or 
‘ to  bring  the  source  of  the  Categories  under  the  Categories  ’), 
but  by  analysis  of  the  thinking  process  and  its  results ; even 
so,  since  even  analysis  requires  preliminary  observation  (for 
we  can  analyse  only  data),  the  defects  of  the  Introspective 
Method,  the  only  method  natural  to  Metaphysical  inquiry, 
seemed  to  surround  such  inquiry  with  a hopeless  impenetra- 
bility, and  make  Metaphysic  a standing  reproach  to  the 
human  intellect.  These  deficiencies  in  the  method  apparently 
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proper  to  Metaphysical  Science  have  brought  all  clear-headed 
hletaphysical  inquirers  to  seek  to  establish  some  relation 
between  their  study  and  the  region  of  measurable  and  verifi- 
able external  fact,  so  that  some  shadow  at  least  of  scientific 
exactness  may  he  thrown  on  the  dim  and  vague  outlines  of 
Metaphysic.  hTo  wit  was  easy  enough  to  discover  certain 
broad  connexions  between  the  laws  and  order  in  the  inner 
and  outer  series,  and  indeed  to  see  that  they  must  be  at  root 
identical.  From  whichever  point  of  view  we  start  this  is  the 
conclusion.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  say  that  the  inner 
series  is  an  evident  copy  of  the  outer,  both  in  its  elements 
and  the  laws  of  their  succession,  ideas  being  copies  of  impres- 
sions and  association  depending  on  physical  sequences.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  physical  universe  of  science  is  a 
product  of  thought  or  reasoning.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  the 
mental  order  was  at  once  the  product  and  the  producer  of 
the  physical ; at  any  rate  to  Materialist  and  Idealist  alike  it 
is  either  one  or  the  other,  and  to  both  therefore  the  laws  of 
mind  and  of  nature,  of  inner  and  outer,  must  he  identical 
This  observation,  however,  though  it  seems  at  once  to  admit 
Physic  to  give  evidence  on  Metaphysical  problems,  and 
though  it  has  been  most  useful  in  co-ordinating  general  prin- 
ciples and  proving  the  unity  of  experience,  is  too  vdde  to  be 
of  any  use  in  details,  where  the  l\Ietaphysical  want  is  felt 
most  keenly. 

This  want,  however,  of  a more  detailed  connexion  between 
Metaphysic  and  Physic  has,  though  only  in  the  last  few  years, 
been  supplied,  and  rather  by  the  hostile  advance  of  Physic 
than  from  any  ingenuity  of  device  on  the  part  of  l\Ietaphysic. 
It  has  come  not  by  the  development  of  any  general  fact  of 
Philosophy,  but  by  the  working  of  science  from  a special 
Metaphysical  fact — a very  old  fact,  indeed  the  earliest  lileta- 
physical  fact  to  be  observed  of  any ; but  the  full  significance 
of  which  was  not  apparent  until  the  recent  progress  of  the 
organic  sciences.  I mean,  of  course,  the  fact  that  to  each 
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man  the  whole  of  his  experience,  both  inner  and  outer,  is 
found  to  have  a certain  special  and  peculiar  connexion  with 
a particular  portion  of  the  external  universe,  which  he  calls 
his  body;  a connexion  which,  according  to  science,  is  so 
definite  and  so  accurate  in  its  details,  that  every  particular 
conscious  state  has  for  its  invariable  concomitant  a particular 
physical  phenomenon  of  nervous  tremor  or  vibration,  so  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  one  is  a sure  mark  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  other.  What  may  be  the  nature  or  proper  description  of 
this  constant  relation  between  the  conscious  state  and  the 
physical  phenomenon  is  not  at  present  material ; its  existence 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  For  the  device  to  which  I am  now 
referring,  and  which  has  revivified  Metaphysic,  consists  simply 
in  taking  the  physical  phenomenon  as  the  symbol  of  the  con- 
comitant conscious  state,  by  which  means  we  are  enabled,  as 
in  the  analogous  symbolic  operations  of  Algebra,  to  work  in 
terms  of  the  symbols,  and  thus  arrive  at  results  in  terms  of 
the  symbols  which  have  only  to  be  retranslated  to  be  true  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  which  they  symbolise.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  in  the  present  instance  is  that  the  symbols  are 
portions  of  the  external  universe,  and  can  therefore  be  treated 
by  the  Physical  Method,  so  that  we  can  now  introduce  all 
the  advantages  of  that  method  into  Metaphysical  inquiry. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  brought  against  the  possibility 
of  such  introduction,  on  the  ground  that  if  objects  are  the 
result  of  thought  it  is  “ preposterous  ” to  explain  thought  by 
material  objects  ; for  how  can  matter  be  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  mind,  and  mind  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
matter?  Wherever  we  find  an  object  to  which  we  can  give  a 
name,  there  we  find  thought;  hence  the  genesis  of  thought  can 
be  traced  to  no  nameable  or  thinkable  object  without  'pditio 
'principii.  (See  for  instances  Green’s  Hume,  i.,  j)p.  164-1G5.) 

Now  this  objection  is  perfectly  good  against  ordinary 
Materialism,  but  it  has  no  validity  against  the  use  of  the 
Physical  Method.  For  the  point  of  that  method,  as  I have 
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tried  to  explain,  is  that  it  uses  the  physical  objects  and 
phenomena  only  as  symbols  to  be  operated  on  and  with,  and 
to  be  eliminated  entirely  from  the  final  conclusion,  not  as 
substantive  terms  entering  into  that  conclusion.  The  latter 
is  the  mistake  of  Materialism  which  makes  matter  as  known 
an  explanation  of  mind,  an  object  the  cause  of  the  subject, 
not  remembering  that  wherever  there  is  an  object  there  is  a 
subject  already,  wherever  there  is  matter  there  is  already 
mind  and  thought,  and  that  to  talk  of  a material  object 
existing  as  such  apart  from  a perceiving  subject  is  since 
•Berkeley  mere  nonsense.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
explain  the  universe,  physical  and  mental,  our  cosmogony 
must  start  from  something  different  from  material  objects,  in 
fact,  something  different  from  either  object  or  subject  as  such, 
for  as  each  of  these  already  involves  the  other  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  source  from  which  that  other  is  derived,  it  must 
therefore  be  something  prior  to  knowledge  and  strictly  speak- 
ing unknowable.  How  far  our  own  theory  fulfils  these  con- 
ditions will  appear  hereafter.  But  as  to  the  mere  question  of 
the  use  of  the  Physical  Method,  which  I advocate,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  this  treats  the  material  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  not  as  causes  or  explanations  of  consciousness, 
but  merely  as  its  marks  or  symbols  ; it  does  not  care  what  is 
the  nature  or  explanation  of  the  bond  between  the  nota  and 
the  notatum,  between  mind  and  matter;  that  it  can  never 
tell  us,  though  possibly  it  may  put  us  in  a position  from 
which,  by  some  bold  identification  of  the  reception  of  impres- 
sions by  ourselves  with  the  result  of  the  efficient  agency  of 
foreign  noumena,  we  may  form  some  plausible  hypothesis 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  bond  : but  in  the  meantime,  and  to 
justify  its  own.  right  of  working  in  this  sphere,  the  method 
simply  assumes  the  existence  of  the  bond,  and  entirely 
ignores  its  nature.  That  being  so,  I contend  that  it  is  unim- 
portant for  the  validity  of  the  method  that  the  symbols 
under  certain  circumstances  take  imaginary  or  even  impos- 
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sible  values,  if  only  I can  with  retranslation  get  an  intel- 
ligible result  in  rational  terms. 

No  doubt,  if  I go  back  beyond  the  evolution,  not  only  of  a 
particular  individual  mind,  but  of  thought  generally  (and  it 
is  only  when  I get  to  this  region  that  the  objection  applies), 
material  objects  anterior  to  thought  are  in  a sense  imaginary. 
They  are  potential  not  actual ; and  though  it  perhaps  might 
be  argued  that  when  thought  supervenes  it  throws  back 
existence  on  them,  and  makes  them  now  to  have  actually 
existed  then — the  thought  which  constitutes  existence  being 
not  a contemporaneous  thinking  and  perceiving  mind,  not  an 
individual  perceptive  Ego,  not  a historical  condition  at  all, 
but  a logical  element,  not  in  time  and  independent  of  time, 
the  addition  of  which  completes  the  existence  of  the  object, 
including  its  temporal  or  historical  relations, — still,  I confess, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  objects  exist  only  as  thought,  to  speak  ! 
of  thought  as  only  an  element  in  them,  so  that  even  in  itsj 
absence  they  have  a certain  incomplete  existence,  is  a fallacy,  ‘ 
and  that  if  thought  is  not  in  time  objects  are  ; so  that  unless 
we  allow  actual  existence  to  the  tliinkable  as  well  as  to  the 
actually  thought,  the  only  objective  existence  (if  any)  predic- 
able before  the  evolution  of  thought  is  potential  or  future,  not 
actual.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  relations  among  these 
objects,  whether  the  objects  themselves  be  potential  or  actual 
or  non-existent,  must  be  taken  to  be  as  if  they  were  actual ; 
for  if  the  relations  were  different,  the  objects  themselves 
would  be  different,  not  only  in  mode  of  existence,  but  in 
nature.  For  the  purposes  of  working  with  these  objects, 
therefore,  as  symbols,  it  does  not  matter  whether  their  values 
are  real  or  imaginary,  wdiether  as  objects  they  existed  actually, 
potentially,  or  not  at  all.  Then,  when  we  pass  over  from  the 
symbol  to  the  reality,  from  the  material  objective  phenomena 
to  the  inner  noumenal  consciousness  of  whicli  they  are  marks 
or  symbols,  the  difficulties  as  to  potentiality  or  actuality  or 
non-existence  disappear,  for  the  existence  of  a conscious 
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state  does  not  depend,  like  that  of  a material  object,  on  per- 
cipi  or  intdligi  by  its  own  or  by  another  consciou.s  series 
(which  latter  is  an  impossibility),  it  is  not  objective  but  abso- 
lute, it  may  well  exist  actually — though  of  course  not  objec- 
tively— before  and  apart  from  all  thought  whatsoever.  To 
/ put  the  matter  shortly,  the  Physical  Method  does  not  attempt 
/ like  Materialism  to  explain  mind  by  matter,  subject  by 
' object,  or  vice  versa  ; it  explains  mind  by  mind,  matter  by 
matter,  and  allows  the  complete  parallelism  of  object  and 
subject.  But,  inasmuch  as  material  relations  are  better 
understood  and  examined  than  mental,  it  uses  the  connexion 
which  it  finds  as  a fact  existing  between  certain  members  of 
the  two  to  elucidate  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former,  even 
though  the  material  symbols  may  be  in  some  part  of  the 
process  ‘ imaginary  ’ — the  symbolised  conscious  states  being 
throughout  real.  As  the  eye  can  study  itself  through  its 
phenomenal  reflection  in  a mirror,  so  by  the  help  of  this 
method  the  mind  is  able  to  study  its  own  working  and  his- 
tory through  its  symbolism  in  physiological  and  other 
material  j)henomena. 

And  before  I leave  this  subject  of  hlethod,  I would  remark 
how  different  is  the  symbolism  above  explained  from  that 
which  has  produced  so  many  empty  philosophies,  the  sym- 
bolism of  words  and  abstract  ideas.  These  are  sjunbols 
which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  construction  of  the  human 
mind,  will  appear  to  lead  it  wherever  its  fancy  chooses.  A 
I system  like  Spinoza’s  or  Hegel’s  is  easily  made,  for  its  foun- 
j dations,  being  so  many  stages  removed  from  facts  that  they 
I can  no  longer  be  tested  by  them,  and  being  mere  conceptions 
, or  words,  can  be  constructed  suitable  to  bear  an)"  supei’struc- 
ture,  and  if  necessaiy  can  be  altered  so  as  to  produce  the 

I requisite  facts.  But  inasmuch  as  this  can  be  done  in  many 
ways,  each  such  system  lias  no  more  title  to  credit  than  its 
neighbours,  and  has  nothing  but  consistency  and  symmetry 
to  recommend  it.  The  symbols  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
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Physical  ^Method  are  not  words  or  ideas,  or  other  products  of 
man’s  device,  hut  actual  physical  facts,  and  the  way  of  using 
them  is  not  by  imagination  or  abstraction,  or  mere  logical 
reasoning,  but  by  actual  observation  and  experience.  The 
successive  steps  of  the  method,  and  the  edifice  wliich  it 
raises,  are  therefore  not  in  the  air  of  speculation  or  in  the 
unbounded  expanse  of  unverifiable  bypotliesis,  where  general 
terms  and  abstractions  are  the  only  substance  or  supporting 
medium,  but  on  the  hard  ground  of  physical  fact,  on  which 
alone  can  we  hope  to  make  any  real  progress,  or  to  raise  any 
permanent  building.  These  systems  not  only  use  dangerous 
symbols,  but  they  commit  the  same  error  as  Materialism 
commits  in  the  case  of  physical  symbols,  namely,  in  treating 
them  ultimately  not  as  symbols  to  be  retranslated,  but  as 
realities  which  may  be  taken  as  causes.  These  abstract  con- 
ceptions and  general  terms  are  not  eliminated  from  the  final 
result,  but  remain  there  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  as  if 
they  had  some  existence  of  their  own  ; and  the  cause  of  this 
is  evident  enough,  for  as  they  are  never,  or  never  after  the 
first  starting,  brought  into  any  comparison  or  contact  with 
actual  fact,  the  effect  of  long  manipulations  and  transforma- 
tions is  gradually  to  eliminate  all  the  reality  in  them,  and 
ultimately  to  make  them  utterly  untranslateable  into  any 
concrete  fact  at  all.  The  symbols  have  accordingly  to  set 
themselves  up  as  realities,  as  in  fact  the  foundations  of  the 
universe  ; and  we  get  tlie  curious  result  of  a physical  universe, 
and  even  individual  minds  deduced  from  abstract  ideas  or 
general  names  (for  the  names  have  often  not  even  ideas 
belonging  to  them),  a result  which  is  at  least  as  much  a 
vcxTepov  irporepov  as  the  Materialist  production  of  mind  from 
its  product  matter.  Matter  is  at  any  rate  less  obviously  a 
product  of  thouglit  than  ‘ Being,’  ‘ Idea,’  ‘ Infinite,’  and 
‘ Absolute  ’. 

For  the  rest  the  great  test  of  the  Method  is  its  ]>ractical 
success.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
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of  the  recent  progress  in  Metaphysical  Science  has  been  due 
to  it.  The  past,  even  the  remotest  past,  has  been  called  to 
throw  light  on  the  present,  which  was  before  impossible, 
owing  to  the  impermanence  of  Metaphysical  phenomena,  and 
the  defects  and  limitations  of  memory.  Psychology  has  been 
illumined  and  amplified  by  Psychogony;  Metaphysical  Dyna- 
mic has  been  added  to  Metaphysical  Static,  and  the  whole 
study  of  Metaphysic  has  been  awakened  from  the  dead. 
These  are  some  of  the  results  of  what  I may  caU  ‘ Physical 
Metaphysic’  in  its  form  of  Physiological  Psychology.  In 
England  the  great  outlines  of  the  work  have  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  details  are  being  continually  filled  up  on 
all  sides.  In  Physical  Ethics  the  present  writer  gaye  an 
example  of  the  application  of  the  Method  to  the  sphere  of 
moral  phenomena,  and  in  the  result  established,  as  he  con- 
tends, a true  Science  of  Ethic.  The  main  principles  arrived 
at  were  that  ‘ Good  ’ is  evolved  from,  or  made  out  of,  plea- 
sure, and  that  the  ‘ Moral  Sense  ’ is  only  the  supreme 
organisation  of  man’s  whole  emotional  nature,  the  component 
elements  of  which  are  merely  ideas  or  anticipations  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  These  principles  were  reached,  first  by  tracing 
the  phenomenal  symbols  of  moral  action  down  to  the  simple 
rudimentary  law  of  animal  tissue,  that  of  Self-conservation, 
which  law  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  not  explicable  by  Xatural 
I Selection,  has  evidently  its  roots  deeper  down  “ in  the  ele- 
; mentary  physical  properties  of  matter”.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
1 Spinoza  says,  ‘ the  very  essence  of  the  thing,’  it  is  the 
‘ persistence  of  matter  ’ and  the  ‘ law  of  identity  ’.  And 
secondly,  by  retranslation,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  ob- 
servation that  the  two  kinds  of  contraction  which  tissue 
exhibits  under  stimulus,  into  which  contraction  aU  the 
plienomena  of  moral  action  were  resolved,  “ are  the  pheno- 
mena and  marks  of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively”.  “Henoe,” 
it  was  concluded,  " the  tissue  acts  so  as  to  secure  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain  by  a law  as  truly  physical  as  that  whereby 
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a needle  turns  to  the  pole  or  a tree  to  the  light”  (p. 
52).  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  shown  to  be  the  ‘ form  ’ of 
Ethic  in  the  same  sense  as  Space  is  the  ‘form’  of  Physic. 
Thus  the  laws  and  construction  of  the  moral  nature  were 
investigated  through  their  physical  symbols,  and  the  results 
so  suggested  being  verified  by  deduction  from  the  moral  con- 
sciousness itself,  Moral  Science  was  not  only  placed  on  an 
e.xact  and  certain  basis,  but  was  taken  up  into  the  great 
organism  of  knowledge,  its  principles  being  shown  to  be  “ not 
mere  bye-laws  of  an  insignificant  species  or  genus,  but  co- 
eternal and  co-infinite  with  that  imperial  code  which  holds 
the  planets  in  their  courses,  whose  ‘ voice  is  the  harmony  of 
the  world,’  and  whose  ‘seat  is  the  bosom  of  God’  ” (p.  115). 
Thus  the  vague  guess  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Spinoza,  who  made 
virtue  rest  on  the  following  of  nature,  or  on  the  ‘ actual 
essence  ’ of  the  agent,  takes  its  true  meaning — ‘ whatever  is 
is  good  ’. 

§ 2.  Physical  Metempiric. 

So  much  for  Physical  Metaphysic.  The  jjresent  object  is 
to  show  how,  by  a similar  device  to  tliat  which  has  regene- 
rated IMetaphysic,  the  advantages  of  the  Physical  Method 
may  be  extended  even  beyond  Metaphysic,  beyond  experience 
altogether,  to  the  unknowable  region  of  IMetempiric. 

No  doubt  in  all  Metempirical  hypotheses  and  discus- 
sions there  is  something  unsatisfying  to  the  scientific  mind. 
Direct  verification  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
(and  here  I’hysical  Metempiric  must  differ  from  Pliysical 
Metaphysic  where  such  verification  is,  partially  at  least, 
possible) ; and  the  indirect  verification  which  rests  on  the 
necessity  of  certain  particular  IMetempirical  assumptions 
in  order  to  make  the  universe,  or  experience,  intelligible 
seems  not  only  open  to  certain  objections,  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  but  looks  practically  untenable  in  the 
face  of  the  conflicting  Metempirical  systems  which  have 
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been  based  on  it ; for  this  looks  as  if  wbat  was  intelli- 
gible to  one  man  was  not  so  to  another.  All  this  I fully 
admit,  and  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  of  the 
Positivists,  to  avoid  all  speculations  which  tramscend  ex- 
perience. But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  fact,  an 
unreasonable  and  inexplicable  fact  it  may  be,  but  quite 
incontestable,  and  one  that  we  cannot  pass  over.  It  is  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  us  does  leave  such  speculatioas  alone, 
that  there  never  lived  a single  human  being  who  did  not 
make  Metempirical  hypotheses,  nay  whose  inner  life  and 
moral  activity  were  not  mainly  guided  by  such  hypotheses. 
Metempiric,  therefore,  whether  logically  justifiable  or  not, 
being  practically  inevitable,  a form  which  every  human  mind 
uses  in  order  to  make  its  universe  intelligible,  I contend  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  form  made  as  reasonable 
as  possible,  and  as  consistent  with  our  actual  knowledge  as 
we  can  make  it.  Only  so  can  it  be  a help  to  us  and  not  a 
hindrance. 

If  we  be  told  that  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  form 
which  one  man  uses  is  more  reasonable  than  that  of  another, 
there  being  no  test  common  to  the  two,  I can  only  answer 
that  each  man  must  take  that  form  which,  after  due  con- 
sideration, is  found  to  fit  his  own  intelligence,  but  that  the 
most  ‘ reasonable  ’ wBl  be  that  which  best  fits  the  common 
facts  which  are  admitted  by  all  as  data,  and  that  such  reason- 
ableness must  be  judged  as  in  such  a case  as  that  of  the 
Emission  and  Undulatory  Hypotheses  of  Light,  namely,  by  the 
judgment  after  argument  of  those  who  seem  best  competent 
to  deal  with  the  question.  We  can  never  see  a light- wave, 
but  we  may  well  be  brought  to  consider  it  a more  reasonable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  a light-fluid. 

If  it  be  answered  that  no  form  can  be  reasonable  because 
Metempirical  hypotbeses  can  never  be  expressed  but  in  terms 
of  experience,  and  can,  therefore,  never  as  expressed  have  any 
truth  but  of  a symbolic  and  metaphorical  nature ; and  that 
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the  proper  place  in  which  to  treat  them  is  that  science  whicli 
deals  with  mental  and  moral  fallacies  and  superstitious  beliefs  ; 
I reply  that  if  there  is  any  truth  behind  them,  even  symbolic 
expressions  of  it  differ  from  one  another  in  appropriateness, 
just  as  we  feel  that  the  blind  man  who  described  scarlet  as 
like  the  sound  of  a trumpet  was  nearer  the  truth  than  if  he 
had  likened  it  to  the  piping  of  a flute  or  the  droning  of  a 
bagpipe  ; and  that  if  there  is  no  truth  behind  tliem,  still,  if 
they  are  inevitable,  it  is  of  importance  to  make  them  reason- 
able— that  is,  to  see  that  they  are  so  far  as  possible  con- 
sistent, in  the  view  of  the  normal  Imman  intellect,  with  truths 
that  do  exist. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  consistency  with  known  truths 
does  not,  in  the  case  of  Metempiric,  make  a theory  even 
reasonable,  for  that  the  argument  from  known  to  unknown 
becomes  here  of  no  assignable  value,  seeing  that  we  cannot  at 
all  estimate  the  relative  extent  of  the  knowable  and  unknow- 
able regions.  To  this  I answer  that  the  unknowable  region 
which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  is  not  different  in  nature 
from  the  knowable,  in  fact,  its  likeness  is  part  of  the  assump- 
tion, it  is  only,  as  we  shall  see,  an  extension  of  the  knowable 
beyond  our  individual  knowledge ; hence  the  relations  among 
its  parts  must  be  similar  to  those  of  the  knowable.  When 
we  see  two  similar  phenomena,  and  know  the  cause  or  reality 
behind  the  one,  we  have  a 'primd  facie  right  to  assume  a 
similar  unknown  cause  or  reality  behind  the  other.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  only  possible  argument  which  can  afford  us 
any  guidance  in  the  unknowable  region  ; if,  tlierefore,  we  go 
there,  as  we  do,  it  is  reasonable  to  use  it.  If  there  is  only 
one  method  which  has  any  probability  at  all,  we  do  right  to 
use  it,  though  we  cannot  exactly  measure  the  amount  of  its 
probability. 

Finally,  I would  urge  that  althougli  we  cannot  know  tilings 
outside  experience  as  objects  (for  objects  are  inside  our  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  in  experience),  still,  supposing  that 
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noumena  exist,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  something  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  at  any  rate  to  this  extent  that 
such  relations  must  correspond,  if  not  be  identical,  with  the 
relations  among  their  phenomena.  The  language  of  ^Metem- 
piric  may  thus  be  symbolical  only ; the  translation  of  the 
physical  symbols  may  be  only  into  another  set  of  symbols  : 
still  if  the  latter  symbolism  is  accurate,  we  get  at  least  some 
such  resemblance  to  the  reality  as  a photograph  gives  of  a 
material  object,  or  a parable  of  the  truth  which  it  haK 
reveals.  Nearer  than  this  we  can  never  get,  for  our  iNIetem- 
pirical  theories  like  all  the  rest  are  products  of  our  organism, 
physical  and  psychical,  and  are  seen  through  its  forms.  At 
best  they  are  mere  ‘projections,’  and  perhaps  not  even  on  a 
flat  surface.  There  is  no  harm  in  remembering  this,  quite 
the  contrary  ; but  it  will  never  make  men  abandon  ^letem- 
piric. 

METEMPIRICAL  DATA. 

Metempirical  speculation  has  been  justified  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  for  that,  being  universal  and  ine^dtable,  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  reasonable.  What  then  are  these 
Metempirical  beliefs,  common  to  all  mankind  from  the  lowest 
to  the  liighest  ? For  these  must  clearly  be  our  data,  and  all 
we  want  for  the  present,  is  the  undisputed  fact  of  their 
existence  ; whether  they  are  logically  justifiable  or  not  is 
another  question,  which  we  will  not  at  present  consider. 
The  fact  of  their  universal  existence  is  the  foundation  on 
wliich  this  treatise  rests,  the  datum  from  which  it  starts. 
What  then  are  these  beliefs  ? Clearly  not  anything  akin  to 
j the  elaborate  Ontologies  or  Theologies  which  have  distracted 
Humanity  for  centuries ; these  are  mere  aftergrowths  of  the 
j IMetempirical  ‘faculty’  when  once  established,  and  none  of 
I them  can  claim  universal  belief.  Father  we  must  turn  to 
the  fundamental  articles  common  to  all  creeds,  to  the  very 
simplest  beliefs  on  which  all  Ontology  and  Theology  rest ; 
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tlie  most  mcliiuentary  propositions,  on  wliicli  all  men  are 
agreed,  concerning  an  existence  beyond  experience.  Now  I 
think  that  every  one  will  admit,  on  reflection,  that  the 
simplest  Metempirical  assumption,  and  one  made  by  every 
man,  is  that  there  is  a Metempirical  existence,  that  he  and 
own  experience  are  not  all  that  has  ever  existed.  And 
the  first  and  least  that  he  assumes  is  Experience  other  than 
his  own,  other  Consciousness  than  his,  similar  in  nature  but 
numerically  distinct.  It  is  this  mere  denial  of  Solipsism 
which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  Metempiric ; if  any  reader 
who  has  reached  this  point  can  honestly  say  that  he  believes 
that  nothing  exists,  or  has  ever  existed,  but  his  own  suc- 
cessive states  of  consciousness,  he  had  better  close  the  book 
at  once. 

There  is  a second  very  general  belief,  though  in  face  of  , 
some  Idealist  pliilosophies,  it  cannot  be  called  universal,  I 
viz.,  in  the  existence  of  Things-in-themselves,  or  some  reality 
external  to  consciousness,  underlying  or  rather  producing  in 
us  the  sensations  and  combinations  of  sensations,  which  we  | 
objectify  as  material  things.  To  all  men,  I take  it,  who  are  ! 
not  philosophers,  and  I almost  dare  add  to  all  philosophers 
when  not  philosopliising,  some  sucli  assumption  seems  inevi- 
table ; what  else,  they  think,  can  explain  the  persistence  of 
objects,  their  permanent  relations  to  each  other  (wliich  are 
clearly  not  under  our  control)  and  the  sameness  of  tlie  uni- 
verse to  all  observers  ? However,  as  this  assumption,  thougli 
practically  universal,  comes  much  later  than  that  of  ‘ Other 
Consciousness,’  the  one  being  the  instinct  of  the  child,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  man  of  science,  and  further,  is  perhaps  not 
wholly  unconquerable,  it  will  be  wise  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  it ; yet  it  will  be  interesting,  if  we  find  hereafter, 
tliat  it  can  be  accounted  for  and  justified  by  some  deduction 
from  the  former,  more  fundamental  assumption.  If  there  be 
any  other  general  Metaphysical  beliefs,  beside  these  two,  that 
of  ‘ Other  Consciousness,’  and,  that  of  ‘ Things-in-them- 
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selves,’  I think  they  will  turn  out  on  examination,  to  be 
either  modifications  of  one  of  the  two  (such,  as  for  instance, 
the  very  general  belief  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God)  or  to  be  due  to  some  misconception. 
r We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  assumption  by  each  man 
of  consciousness,  other  than  his  own,  is  the  primaiy  and  only 
certain  Metempirical  datum.  On  this,  therefore,  any  reason- 
able system  of  Metempiric  must  ultimately  rest.  Let  us 
then  begin  with  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OTHER  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  Consciousness  other  than  their 
own  seems,  as  has  been  said  above,  absolutely  universal  to  all 
human  beings.  So  deep  is  the  conviction,  whatever  its  justi- 
fication, that  it  has  become  incorporated  even  into  science ; 
and  although,  as  the  strict  view  is  maintainable  and  the 
scientific  fact  cannot,  qudj  fact,  be  altered  by  metempirical 
associations,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  science  to  dis- 
regard the  latter,  and  leave  them  to  a professed  Metempiric. 
still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  practice  any  scientific  fact, 
whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  is  looked  upon,  and  by 
men  of  science  as  much  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  not,  as 
alone  in  strictness  is  possible,  as  a mere  relation  among  the 
states  of  consciousness  of  the  individual  observer,  but  as  a 
fact  of  experience  in  general.  Yet  when  the  belief  is  ex- 
amined, surely  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  metempirical ; it 
is  in  plain  truth  the  mere  flat  assertion  that  there  is  a Metein- 
pirical,  that  my  experience  is  not  all.  Every  man  who 
believes  in  the  consciousness  of  his  fellows — every  man  who 
uses  the  word  ‘ we  ’ — is  a Metempiric ; and  has  an  interest  in 
ordering  his  metempirical  speculations  according  to  the  most 
reasonable  system  that  he  can  get  hold  of. 

Wliat,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  belief  rests  ? 
Can  it  be  logically  justified?  Now,  to  begin  with,  a pro- 
position as  to  existence  outside  my  experience,  is  primd  facie 
unprovable  and  unverifiable,  and  therefore  strictly  uuknow- 
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able.  I can  verify  only  by  my  own  states  of  consciousness, 
and  I can  know  only  relations  among  those  states ; and  by 
no  imaginable  extension  of  my  experience  could  it  become,  or 
at  least  be  known  by  me  to  have  become,  the  experience  of 
another  : to  be  known  is  to  be  a part  of  rne,  so  that  anything 
Avhich  is  ex  hypotliesi  not  part  of  me  cannot  be  known.  To 
get  over  this  difhculty,  philosophers  who  think  they  can 
logically  refute  Solipsism,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
human  consciousness  get  beyond  that  consciousness,  have 
invented  many  arguments,  some  of  Avhich  require  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  though  the  existence  of  other  consciousness 
cannot  be  verified  directly,  yet  it  is  an  assumption  neces- 
sary to  make  our  experience  intelligible, — a category  as  Prof. 
Caird  says  (Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  482)  by  which  alone  we  can 
make  the  external  universe  an  intelligible  object.  I have 
already  noticed  the  curious  diversity  of  results  to  which  this 
principle  leads ; but  there  are  also  defects  inherent  in  itself. 
For  even  a category  is  only  a logical  form  of  my  mind  ; no 
doubt  it  makes  objects  with  the  aid  of  the  senses,  but  it  can 
make  no  object  of  any  validity  beyond  that  of  a mere  con- 
cept of  the  individual  subject  except  through  the  senses : it 
cannot  therefore  give  any  solidity  or  reality  to  a supersensible 
hypothesis.  If  in  my  picture  which  I call  the  universe  I find 
it  necessary  to  draw  otlier  men  painting  too,  no  doubt  I make 
them  painting  with  real  paint,  but  it  is  my  paint  all  the 
time ; that  part  of  my  picture  which  depicts  their  pictures  is 
in  no  way  different  from  the  rest  of  it,  and  does  not  go  at  all 
to  prove  their  existence  outside  my  picture.  Again,  the  only 
ground  on  which  Ave  can  extract  evidence  from  experience  at 
all  is  the  assumption  that  it  is  se  intelligible ; AA'e  can  only 
knoAv  the  relations  of  phenomena  by  assuming  that  they  are 
knoAvable  in  their  oavu  nature : hence  even  on  the  supposition 
that  experience  is  not  completely  intelligible  in  itself,  still  it 
could  never  tell  us  so,  for  in  order  that  it  may  tell  us  any- 
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tiling  we  must  assume  the  contrary.  Even  if  experience  turn 
out  to  be  full  of  contradictions  (of  which  I am  confident  that 
there  is  no  single  example  which  does  not  arise  simply  from 
either  ignorance  or  misconception),  even  if,  as  Zeno  in  old 
times  and  Herbart  in  modern  have  believed,  such  facts  as 
motion  and  change  are  self-contradictions ; even  then,  the 
only  help  we  can  bring  is  conceptions,  the  material  of  which 
all  originally  came  from  this  same  exj)erience,  and  which  have 
meaning  only  so  far  as  they  are  part  of  it  and  bound  up  with 
it.  Herbart’s  ‘ Intelligible  Space  ’ — and  in  fact  his  whole 
system — is  a curious  illustration  of  what  comes  when  a man 
says  that  he  cannot  understand  the  universe  as  it  is,  that  is, 
as  seen  in  experience,  but  could  understand  it  better  if  it  were 
so  and  so,  that  is,  in  forms  which  he  invents  and  imagines, 
and  therefore  that  it  must  be  really  according  to  his  con- 
struction, though  phenomenally  it  is  as  we  see  it.  If  he  had 
to  make  an  ‘ intelligible  ’ universe  at  the  present  day  in  the 
light  of  the  fresh  discoveries  in  Physical  Science,  he  would 
make  a very  different  one  from  that  which  was  full  of 
Caloricum  and  Electricum,  and  in  which  chemical  union  of 
atoms  meant  their  complete  interpenetration  so  as  to  occupy 
the  same  space. 

Another  argument  to  justify  the  belief  in  other  conscious- 
ness is  put  forward  by  Professor  Caird  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Kant.  It  is  said  that  self-consciousness  implies  a power  in 
thought  of  transcending  self,  and  therefore  an  outside  con- 
sciousness by  which  the  finite  self  is  limited ; in  other  words, 
that  “ it  contains  the  unity  to  which  not  merely  the  pheno- 
mena of  inner  experience,  but  also  the  phenomena  of  outer 
experience  are  referred”  (p.  669;  cf.  p.  334);  and  that  the 
highest  individuality  “ is  not  merely  the  consciousness  of  a 
self  in  opposition  to  other  things  and  beings,  but  also  the  con- 
sciousness of  a self  in  relation  to  and  unity  with  them  ” (]). 
80).  Put  the  difficulty  in  this  is,  that  if  we  are  speaking  of 
‘ self  ’ in  the  widest  sense  as  the  totality  of  Consciousness,  we 
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do  not  know  it  as  a whole  at  all,  that  is,  in  relation  to  some- 
thing outside  it,  hut  only  by  the  summation  of  its  parts  ; the 
only  ‘ self  ’ we  know  is  the  self  of  the  ‘ inner  ’ life  a.s  opposed 
to  the  ‘ outer,’  and  this  we  know  as  one  part  of  our  conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  another.  Moreover,  even . if  we  could 
imagine  our  whole  self  as  known  in  relation  to  other  things, 
such  relation  and  tilings  would  become  at  once  part  of  our 
consciousness.  The  fact  that  “ I apprehend  myself  as  one  in 
a world  of  individuals  ” is  only  possible  if  I have  already  made 
the  metempirical  assumption  of  the  existence  of  other  con- 
scious individuals  like  myself ; it  can  itself  therefore  be  no 
ground  for  that  assumption. 

Again  there  is  a somewhat  similar  view  of  other  Hegelians 
(see  Mr.  Wallace’s  Logic  of  Hegd,  p.  73),  that  we  “ dis- 
cover Thought  in  Things  ” as  their  “ real  Essence,”  “ in 
contra-distinction  from  that  which  is  only  thought  by  us 
How  can  we  “ discover  ” any  thought  in  them  but  that  which 
we  find,  that  is,  which  we  think  ? And  why  should  it  have 
been  there  before  we  think  it  ? 

Again  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson  thinks  that  the  existence 
of  other  minds  can  be  “ inferred  ” without  transcending  the 
individual  consciousness,  because  they  can  be  represented  to 
the  imagination  though  not  presented  {Philosophy  of  P^flcc- 
tion,  i.  172).  But  if  so,  the  same  theory  would  apply  to 
centaurs  and  chimeras.  His  illustrations  of  the  “ vortices  of 
the  ether,  or  the  far  side  of  moon  ” are  inapplicable,  for  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  of  which  we  might  be  sensible  by 
a suitable  change  of  position  in  time  or  space,  or  by  a h\-po- 
thetical  extension  of  our  sensitive  powers,  but  not  that  of 
which  ex  hypothcsi  sensation  by  us  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
the  fact  (as  he  thinks)  that  “ a perfect  nerve  communication 
between  my  brain  and  yours,”  wmuld  make  any  difference 
wliatever,  if  you  and  I remained  separate  conscious  Egos : if 
through  any  means  your  sensations  became  mine,  not  merely 
the  doubles  of  mine,  we  should  no  longer  be  two  but  one.  It 
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is  tliis  impossibility  of  passing  from  one  mind  to  another,  and 
thus  of  proving  the  hypothesis  of  other  minds,  that  causes 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  connexion  of  mind  and  matter, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  two  are 
taken  as  existing  in  different  consciousnesses ; the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  that  difficulty,  together  with  the  universal 
acceptance  of  that  fact,  shews  at  once  the  universality  dnd 
the  uuproveabihty  of  the  hypothesis  of  other  minds. 

There  is  again  the  view  of  Feuerbach  that  Love  is  a proof 
of  the  existence  of  beings  outside  our  brain.  “We  feel  not 
only  stones  and  wood,  we  feel  also  feelings  when  we  press 
the  hands  or  lips  of  a feeling  creature;  we  see  not  only  mirror 
surfaces  and  coloured  figures,  hut  we  look  hito  the  glance  of 
man.  Not  the  external  then  but  also  the  internal,  not  only 
flesh  but  spirit,  not  only  the  thing  but  the  Ego  is  an  object 
of  the  senses,  if  not  immediately  at  least  mediately ; if  not 
with  the  vulgar  untrained  senses  at  least  with  the  cultivated 
senses ; if  not  with  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  or  chemist  at  least 
with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  ” (quoted  by  Lange,  Hist,  of 
Materialism,  ii.  252).  This  is  clearly  an  appeal  not  to  actual 
experience  but  to  inferences  from  experience,  which  to  “ culti- 
vated senses”  have  become  organic,  but  which  are  clearly 
metempirical  in  origin.  It  is  only  the  expression  of  a further 
result  of  this  organic  ‘ perception  ’ of  one  human  mind  by 
another,  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ the  individual  man  by 
himself  does  not  contain  the  nature  of  man  in  himself,  either 
as  a moral  or  as  a thinking  being.  The  nature  of  man  is 
contained  only  in  the  community,  in  the  unity  of  man  with 
man — a unity,  however,  which  rests  only  upon  the  reahty  of 
the  distinction  of  I and  Thou  ” {ib.,  p.  255).  Man  does  believe 
in  the  existence  of  his  fellows,  and  his  mind  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  this  belief ; but  this  does  not  rationally  prove  the 
belief  to  be  true. 

Llaving  shewn  the  weakness  of  the  principal  theoretical 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  of  ‘ Other  Conscious- 
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ness/  let  us  next  ask  how  the  belief  arose;  for  though,  as 
one  is  always  being  told,  the  history  of  a belief  cannot  affect 
its  validity,  it  at  least  disposes  of  any  argument  that  might 
be  founded  on  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence.  Now  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  belief  wliich  we  are  here  considering,  came 
no  doubt  from  the  observation  of  the  curious  metap»hysical 
fact,  which  I have  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  Physical 
IMetaphysic,  that  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  my  experience 
as  a whole,  both  receptive  and  active,  with  a certain  definite 
portion  of  the  external  world,  which  I call  my  body,  and  the 
coincidence  of  many,  and  science,  when  it  comes,  says  of  each, 
of  my  conscious  states  with  certain  definite  physical  pheno- 
mena in  that  body,  coupled  with  the  further  physical  fact, 
that  there  are  other  portions  of  the  external  world  formed, 
and  behaving  towards  the  rest  exactly  in  all  respects  as  that 
portion  which  I call  my  body  behaves,  with  the  one  exception 
that  they  are  not  bound  up  in  the  same  peculiar  way  with 
my  conscious  series.  These  two  facts  taken  together,  naturally 
suggest  the  guess  that  bound  up  with  each  of  the  other 
bodies  is  a conscious  series  like  that  which  I call  ‘ my  ’ 
experience.  But  unluckily  this  cannot  be  verified ; and 
when  we  come  to  analyse  its  apparent  plausibility,  we  are 
often  told  that  this  is  really  due  only  to  an  unproveable 
extension  of  the  ordinary  Physical  law  of  causation  to  the 
Metaphysical  fact  above  mentioned,  whereby  we  infer  not 
only  that  similar  physical  phenomena  have  similar  physical 
antecedents,  but  are  connected  in  similar  ways  Muth  similar 
inner  noumena.  Now  this  criticism  of  the  inference  does 
not  seem  wholly  correct,  for  the  fact  which  is  hypothetically 
extended,  is  not  the  ordinary  physical  causation  of  pheno- 
mena, but  the  other  metaphysical  fact  of  the  connexion  of 
our  feelings  and  bodily  movements,  in  which  we  consider  the 
former,  when  taking  the  form  of  will,  as  more  than  the  mere 
antecedent  of  the  latter,  in  some  way  an  efficient  cause.  It 
is  really  therefore  not  the  extension  of  a phenomenal  law 
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into  the  region  of  noumena,  but  only  the  extension  of  a 
noumenal  fact  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  individual 
noumenon.  No  doubt  this  is  not  logically  justifiable ; but  it 
seems  to  me  in  this  way  to  come  perhaps  nearer  justification 
than  by  any  of  the  arguments  of  philosophers.  We  see  one 
physical  fact,  bound  up  with  a metaphysical  or  noumenal 
fact ; we  see  another  corresponding  physical  fact,  and  we 
believe  that  it  also  is  hound  up  witli  a corresponding  noumenal 
fact  of  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  can  have 
no  direct  experience.  This  belief  we  may  call  an  ultimate 
belief ; we  cannot  theoretically  justify  it,  hut  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  it ; and  as  all  reasoning  and  thought  must  be 
based  on  ultimate  beliefs,  why  should  not  this  be  one  of 
them  ? But  it  will  be  said  that  the  opposite  of  this  belief 
is  not  as  in  the  case  of  ultimate  beliefs,  inconceivable  but 
only  incredible : is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  conceivability 
has  no  application  to  Metempirical  facts,  seeing  that  neither 
positive  nor  negative  of  any  such  can  be  conceived,  for  that 
would  be  to  enter  experience  ? At  any  rate.  Solipsism,  if 
not  inconceivable,  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible,  and  its 
denial  is  worked  into  man’s  inmost  nature,  and  into  the  very 
course  of  evolution  itself.  For  this  belief  of  the  observer  in 
other  beings  than  himself,  is  the  means,  and  apparently  the 
indispensable  means,  whereby  social  organisation  is  enabled 
to  advance.  It  is  only  by  it  that  Egoism,  which  is  the 
sole  spring  of  individual  action  and  the  basis  of  personal 
morality  or  ethic,  takes  to  a sufficient  extent  the  form  of 
Altruism,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  society,  and 
the  basis  of  Social  Morality  or  Politic  (in  the  old  sense) : and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Politician  or  Social  Moralist  to 
co-operate  with  nature  in  this  respect.  So  this  belief  in  other 
minds,  if  not  a proveable  truth,  seems  at  least  in  harmony 
with  the  course  of  nature,  and  in  fact  a duty  to  society,  and  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  such  should  be  founded  on  mere 
error  and  delusion.  And  in  further  support  of  this  view. 
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that  the  natural  origin  and  success  of  a belief  justify  its 
practical  adoption,  I may  notice  that  the  very  basis  of  all 
inference  from  known  fact  to  knowable,  the  belief  that  the 
future  will  resemble  the  past,  is  based  really  on  no  other 
ground  than  this,  the  natural  suggestion  of  Association, 
whereby  like  phenomena  suggest  like  sequels  among  pheno- 
mena. Why  then  should  not  a similar  suggestion  of  nature 
be  also  valid,  whereby  like  phenomena  suggest  like  noumena  ? 
ISTo  doubt  one  can  be  directly  verified  and  the  other  not,  but 
is  this  decisive  ? The  verification  of  practical  success  is  the 
same  in  both. 

I cannot  therefore  agree  with  Professor  ChfFord,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  belief  (‘  Body  and  Mind,’  Lectures 
and  Essays,  ii.,  56) : — “ I have  absolutely  no  means  of  per- 
ceiving your  mind,  I judge  by  analogy  that  it  exists,  and  the 
instinct  which  leads  me  to  come  to  that  conclusion  is  the 
social  instinct  as  it  has  been  formed  in  me  by  generations 
during  which  men  have  lived  together ; and  they  could  not 
have  lived  together  unless  tliey  had  gone  upon  that  supposi- 
tion.” If  this  means  that  my  social  instinct  is  the  gi'ound 
of  this  belief,  and  that  I feel  that  I could  not  live  with 
other  men  as  I do  unless  I believed  they  were  conscious, 
and  that  I believe  other  men  are  and  have  been  like  me 
in  this  respect,  this  is  unobjectionable,  but  is  only  a re- 
statement of  my  belief  that  other  men  exist  like  me,  and 
therefore  with  a similar  belief,  and  is  no  justification  of  such 
belief.  If  the  last  clause  be  meant  as  a justification  of 
the  belief,  then  it  fails ; for  clearly  I only  know  that  men 
could  not  have  lived  together  without  this  belief  on  the 
assumption  that  tliey  are  like  me  and  conscious  beings — the 
whole  point  at  issue.  If  men  be  only  automata  their  living 
together  must  be  surely  explicable  in  terms  of  physical  law, 
without  any  hypothesis  of  their  beliefs  or  suppositions,  which. 
Professor  Clifford  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  could 
not  affect  the  train  of  physical  facts.  The  social  instinct 
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must  be  the  result  of  the  belief  in  other  beings  like  ourselves, 
though  it  perhaps  may  be  admitted  that  to  man  as  he  now  is 
that  instinct  is  organic.  Even  now,  however,  it  is  not  in  this 
form  that  the  belief  first  appears  in  an  individual.  A child 
believes  in  its  mother  long  before  its  “ social  instinct  ” is  de- 
veloped. I cannot,  therefore,  allow  that  Physical  science 
supports  or  even  mggests  the  hypothesis  in  question.  In  fact, 
the  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  something  outside  the  region 
of  Physical  science  altogether.  It  is  an  extension  beyond  ex- 
perience, not  of  a Physical  but  a Metaphysical  fact.  For  I 
would  include  within  the  bounds  of  experience  not  only 
Physics  but  Metaphysics,  Physics  being  exclusively  confined 
to  that  portion  of  experience  which  we  call  the  external 
world.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  consciousness  or  experience 
as  a whole  to  the  external  world  or  any  portion  of  it  is  not  a 
Physical  but  a Metaphysical  fact,  and  this  is  the  fact  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  hypothesis  in  question  to  be  an 
extension — the  existence  of  other  minds  being  inferred  from 
the  actual  relation  of  our  own  mind  to  our  body,  an  extra- 
physical or  metaphysical  relation. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  are  apparently 
obliged  to  come  as  to  the  belief  we  are  considering,  is  that  as 
experience  cannot  prove  it,  or  give  any  evidence  directly 
bearing  on  it,  we  must  be  content  with  asserting  of  it  a 
subjective  validity  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  our 
understanding  the  universe,  a necessary  complement  of 
experience,  without  which  the  latter  is  unintelligible  to  our 
minds.  In  other  words,  we  must  take  it  either  as  an  ultimate 
belief  or  as  necessarily  involved  in  some  ultimate  belief,  such 
as  might  be  the  real  distinction  of  self  and  not-self,  homo- 
geneous yet  mutually  limiting  each  other,  or  the  necessary 
symmetry  of  the  universe  as  to  outer  and  inner,  or  the 
necessity  of  a real  causation  underlying  the  sequence  of 
phenomena.  But  its  principal  justification  is  moral  and 
practical : for,  in  fact,  without  it  morality  or  virtue  in  its 
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popular  sense  would  wholly  cease  to  exist,  and  social  action 
would  be  impracticable.  Every  word  spoken  a.ssunies  it ; the 
very  fact  of  this  or  any  book  being  written  assumes  it.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  treatise,  I shall,  as  I have  said,  assv/rae  it, 
both  as  inevitably  existing  as  a form  or  condition  not  only  of 
the  intelligibility  of  the  phenomenal  world,  but  also  of  the 
possibility  of  moral  action,  and  altruistic  emotion,  and,  if  so 
inevitable,  as  worthy  of  the  best  education  which  can  be 
given  it.  My  object,  therefore,  will  be  starting  from  it  as  a 
datum,  to  see  where  we  are  reasonably  led  by  the  use  of  the 
Physical  Method.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  take 
the  datum  in  its  simple  form  as  originally  given,  not  as  ela- 
borated or  interpreted  by  subsequent  speculation ; and  then 
we  must  try  the  application  of  our  method. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  METHOD. 

What  then  is  this  simplest  datum  ? It  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed : Wherever  I see  phenomena  similar  to  those  which 
I know  to  be  the  symbols  or  concomitants  of  my  own  states 
of  consciousness,  I may  take  these  not  only  as  symbols,  the 
examination  of  which  may  help  me  in  imderstanding  the 
genesis  and  connexion  of  my  own  consciousness,  which  is 
the  sphere  of  Physical  Metaphysic,  but  as  the  symbols  and 
sign  of  a real  consciousness  other  than  mine  behind  them, 
and  related  to  them  as  my  conscious  states  are  related  to 
the  similar  phenomena  in  my  body : in  other  words,  the 
physical  phenomena  of  consciousness,  that  is,  phenomena 
similar  to  those  which  are  the  concomitants  of  consciousness 
in  me,  may  be  taken  not  only  as  symbols  of  my  consciousness 
but  as  phenomena  of  consciousness  other  than  mine.  Now 
this  statement  of  the  hypothesis  shews  at  once  how  in 
Metempirical  speculation  exactly  the  same  method  is  avail- 
able which  has  been  found  so  successful  in  IMetaphysic ; for 
the  symbols  remain  the  same,  and  can  be  studied  as  before 
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through  Physical  Science,  it  is  only  the  retranslation  that  is 
nioclified.  In  Physical  j\Ietaphysics  the  symbols  themselves, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  stand  for  real  values,  namely,  my 
own  conscious  states ; whereas  in  Physical  Metempiric  the 
values  which  they  symbolise  are  themselves  imaginary, 
namely,  conscious  states,  not  mine.  In  the  latter,  therefore, 
we  must  dispense  with  direct  verifications. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  main  outlines 
of  the  system  to  which  the  Physical  Method,  using  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science,  tends.  Now  the  first  of  these  scientific 
principles,  and  the  most  suggestive,  is  that  mighty  conception 
which  proved  of  such  help  in  Metajfiiysic — the  great  physical 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  And  in  dealing  with  this,  not  only  is 
our  method  here  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
our  former  results  are  immediately  applicable,  except  that 
they  now  become  general  instead  of  special  to  our  own  mind. 
All  the  principles,  therefore,  of  Psychology  and  Psychogony 
which  have  been  discovered  by  physical  evidence  can  be 
applied  at  once  to  Metempiric,  as  true  not  only  of  any  jDarti- 
cular  individual  mind,  but  (so  far  as  they  do  not  depend  on 
special  organisation)  of  mind  and  consciousness  in  general. 
Pmt  we  may  now  carry  the  method  considerably  further  than 
before,  for  whereas  when  we  cared  only  for  results  which 
could  be  verified  by  observation  of  our  own  consciousness,  it 
was  useless  to  carry  our  examination  of  the  symbols  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  animal  life  (contenting  ourselves 
with  merely  hinting  that  they  might  be  carried  indefinitely 
further),  because  beyond  that  point  they  took  forms  which 
did  not  exist  in  us,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  our  conscious  experience, — here,  on  the 
contrary,  where  direct  verification  is  abandoned,  and  we  wish 
to  get  a consistent  theory  even  if  we  are  unable  to  picture  it 
to  ourselves  except  by  approximation  and  analogy,  we  are 
able  and  in  fact  bound  to  follow  the  physical  evidence  to  its 
farthest  limits. 
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Now  in  Physical  Ethics  I endeavoured  to  shew  that  if 
evolution  be  true,  and  nature  be  continuous,  consciousness,  if 
it 'exists  at  all  outside  us,  must  be  ultimately  in  its  elements 
a property  of  inanimate  matter : the  principal  argument  being 
that  if  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  be  proved  to  be 
evolved  from  elemental  physical  forces  we  must  reasonably 
hold  that  the  consciousness  which  we  associate  with  those 
phenomena,  but  which  differs  toto  ccelo  from  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  cannot  possibly  have  come  from  them,  they 
being  in  us,  and  it  outside  us,  has  followed  a parallel  evolu- 
tion, and  has  also  its  elements  associated  with  the  ultimate 
physical  elements ; for  otherwise  we  “ can  give  no  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  consciousness  at  one  stage  of  the  evolution 
of  matter  rather  than  at  another.  If  a man  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  consciousness  in  any  object  that  is  not  exactly  identical 
with  himself,  he  has  no  right  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  at  any 
particular  degree  of  difference  and  to  assert  that  witliin  that 
line  is  consciousness,  but  without  it  none  ” (p.  112).  “ Either 

sensibility  is  a phase  or  product  of  matter  or  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  is  broken  ” (p.  348) ; therefore,  “ if  we  believe  the  I 
phenomena  of  vital  action  to  be  endowed  with  conscious- 
I ness,  we  must  hold  a similar  belief  with  respect  to  the  same 
I phenomena  in  other  shapes,  we  must  acknowledge  in  fact  the 
! universal  consciousness  of  matter”  (p.  350).  This  conclusion, 
however,  the  discussion  there  being  Metaphysical  only,  was 
carefully  not  put  as  a Metempirical  fact,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  as  a reasonable  extension  of  the  association  of  our  own 
consciousness  with  bodies  other  than  our  own  (p.  350),  which 
enables  us  to  extend  the  physical  symbolism  beyond  human 
bodies  to  the  Limits  of  animal  life,  and  even  to  the  region  of 
inanimate  nature.  It  was,  therefore,  there  only  suggested  as 
a method  of  working  among  symbols  which  were  to  be  re- 
translated into  terms  of  our  own  individual  consciousness. 
But  once  grant  th.at  the  Metempirical  exists  (which  is  our 
present  position),  and  that  the  consciousness  of  othem  is  no 
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longer  a mere  association  of  our  own  consciousness  with 
other  bodies  (as  it  is  to  Metaphysic),  but  involves  the  asser- 
tion of  the  actual  existence  of  consciousness  not  ours,  and  the 
doctrine  falls  at  once  into  the  form  of  a Metempirical  theory, 
which  though  it  may  have  no  greater  validity  than  its  Meta- 
physical origin,  certainly  puts  on  a new  dress.  ISTow  this 
doctrine  of  the  Universality  of  Consciousness  is  no  new  dis- 
covery;  on  the  contrary  (as  is  partially  shewn  in  Physicall 
Ethics,  App.  iv.),  it  is  one  which  is  common  in  some  shape  on 
other  to  philosophers  of  most  ages  and  most  countries ; but 
it  has  gained  much  more  attention  of  late  years  owing  to  the 
wonderful  advance  of  physiological  science  and  the  working  i 
out  of  the  theory  of  Evolution.  To  myself  it  occurred  as  I ' 
have  said  in  working  out  the  doctrine  of  Ethic  by  the  method 
of  Evolution,  and  when  once  it  occurred  it  seemed  at  once  . 
perfectly  self-evident.  In  Germany,  where  the  connexion 
between  science  and  general  conceptions  of  the  universe  is 
closer  than  elsewhere,  this  doctrine  or  something  analogous 
to  it  has  been  for  some  time  growing  into  shape,  and  is  now 
widely  adopted  by  men  of  science.  In  England,  I am  not 
aware  of  any  clear  statement  or  suggestion  of  the  theory  before 
Physical  Ethics,  wloich  was  pubhshed  in  1869  ; but  since 
then  several  thinkers  have,  and,  from  anything  that  appears, 
quite  independently,  reached  the  same  or  similar  conclusions. 
The  best  known  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  an  all-pervad- 
ing ‘Mind-stuff’  (as  he  called  it)  is  by  the  late  Professor 
Clifford  in  the  articles  on  ‘ Body  and  Mind,’  and  ‘ The  Nature 
of  Things-in-themselves,’  printed  in  his  collected  Lectures  and 
Essays ; and  there  are  increasing  indications  that  ideas  of  the 
kind  are  gaining  foothold.*  Henceforth,  as  soon  as  science 
has  had  time  to  sink  into  men’s  minds,  I cannot  but  think  that 
the  Ijelief  will  become  part  of  the  natural  instinct  of  mankind, 
and  at  last  be  recognised  as  a necessary  truth.  No  doubt,  as  ^ 

* See  for  instance  a Lecture  by  Mr.  Frankland,  delivered  in  New 
Zealand,  and  partially  reported  in  Mind  No.  XX. 
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long  as  the  special-creation  theory  liolds  its  ground,  ordinary 
men  feel  no  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  consciousness  being  sud- 
denly introduced  into  a material  world,  the  existence  and 
I nature  of  which,  previously  to  such  introduction,  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  define  ; but  whenever  that  belief  gives 
1 way  to  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  Evolution,  it 
j would  seem  impossible  that  at  least  such  men  as  reflect  that 
the  phenomenal  universe  of  objects  is  only  a product  of  con- 
scious experience,  a work  of  thought  and  sensation,  should 
I not  acknowledge  as  a self-evident  proposition,  that  till  there 
was  consciousness  there  could  have  been  no  phenomena,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that  consciousness  was  a 
product,  or  appeared  coincidently  with  a certain  stage,  of  the 
evolution  of  phenomena.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  light  came  from  or  coincided  with  some  stage  of  the 


evolution  of  colours. 

We  have  got,  therefore,  as  the  foundation  of  our  system 
the  principle  that  Consciousness  is  coextensive  with  Matter, 
or  rather  with  the  Motion  of  Matter.  If  the  vibrations  of  our 
nerves  ‘ mean  ’ states  of  consciousness,  and  if  these  ffibrations 
are  the  results,  according  to  fixed  physical  laws,  of  other  mo- 
tions of  matter,  every  motion  being  an  integrant  part  of  the 
mighty  mechanism  which  we  call  the  univeme ; so  must  it  be 
also  with  the  states  of  consciousness  which  they  symbolise : 
they  also  must  be  in  some  way  the  expression  and  result  of 
other  conscious  states,  not  in  the  organism  alone  but  running 
alongside  the  physical  series  of  motions  into  the  inanimate 
world,  into  the  flux  of  forces  which  constitutes  the  physical 
universe  ; they  must  be  components  of  another  conscious 
universe,  of  which  the  physical  is  only  the  sign  and  the 
liheuomenon. 

The  laws  of  Evolution  apply  to  both  universes,  and  the 
two  run  alongside  each  other  in  unbroken  course,  a universe 
of  material  forces,  and  a univeree  of  conscious  stotes.  What 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  relation  between  these  two  ? 
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Are  they  two  substantial  existences  running  parallel  by  some 
Pre-established  Harmony  or  kept  in  unison  by  the  interfer- 
ences of  some  higher  power  ? Or  again,  are  they  joint 
attributes  of  some  higher  Unity  which  reveals  itself  concur- 
rently in  both,  so  that  the  two  are  only  different  aspects  of 
the  same  development  ? We  seem  involved  in  the  old 
Cartesian  difficulty,  and  have  to  choose  between  Leibnitz  and 
Spinoza.  On  turning,  however,  to  the  Physical  Method,  and 
reconsidering  the  steps  whereby  we  have  been  brought  to  our 
present  position,  an  entirely  different  answer  seems  to  present 
itself.  What  was  our  datum  ? Simply  the  belief  that  behind 
certain  physical  bodies  whicli  we  call  men,  there  existed  a 
consciousness  like  our  own.  Now  the  bodies  in  question  are 
clearly  objects  in  our  mind ; what  then  is  the  conscious  series 
of  which  each  of  these  bodies  is  to  us  the  sign  ? Surely  it 
is  the  man  himself ; just  as  we  are  our  own  conscious  series. 
But  if  so,  the  whole  thing  is  clear.  The  universe  of  matter  I 
is  phenomenal,  that  of  consciousness  noumenal ; the  former  ' 
exists  as  part  of  us,  the  latter  exists  in  the  same  way  as  lae 
exist ; the  former,  therefore,  is  the  Universe  as  it  appears  to 
us,  the  latter  the  Universe  as  it  is  in  itself. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  not  only  arrived  at  a rational  and 
systematic  account  of  the  meaning  of  our  primary  Meteni- 
pirical  hypothesis,  by  shewing  that  it  points  to  a noumenal 
universe  of  which  the  physical  in  all  its  details  is  phenome- 
non, but  we  have  readied  incidentally  an  explanation  of  the 
second  almost  universal  Metempirical  speculation  mentioned 
above,  that  as  to  the  existence  of  Things-in-themselves. 
This  now  appears  to  be  bound  up  in  the  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  the  primary  hypothesis,  so  that  one  system  solves 
both  difficulties.  It  may  be  well  before  going  fartlier  to 
devote  a few  words  to  the  origin  of  this  hypothesis  of  Things- 
in-themselves  and  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  it. 
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THINGS-IN-THEMSELVES. 

The  hypothesis  of  Realism  that  Things  exist  not  only  as 
phenomena  in  us,  but  also  in  themselves,  though  we  have 
come  to  see  how  it  is  really  connected  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Other  Consciousness,  does  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
spring  from  the  same  origm.  It  is  naturally  suggested,  not 
by  the  development  or  extension  of  the  idea  of  Self,  but  by 
the  discovery  of  a ISTot-Self ; not  by  the  peculiar  connexion  of 
consciousness  with  the  body,  wliich  seems  to  be  its  organ  and 
to  a great  extent  under  its  control,  but  rather  by  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objects  over  which  our  will  has  no  control, 
and  which  seem  to  produce  in  us  sensations  as  to  which  our 
will  is  powerless : this,  together  vdth  the  permanence  of 
these  objects  and  their  independence  of  our  movements,  pro- 
duces the  instinctive  feeling  that  there  must  be  in  these 
external  objects,  in  order  to  produce  their  unity  and  stability, 
something  which  we  feel  is  not  in  us,  some  Xot-Self  to  hold 
together  their  multiform  qualities  into  definite  Things  and  to 
impress  them  on  the  Self ; and  this  supposition  is  strongly 
reinforced  when,  on  the  adoption  of  the  primary  IMetempirical 
assuni]3tion  of  Other  l\Iiuds,  we  find  that  Things  are  not  only 
persistent  to  our  own  consciousness,  but  have  identical  values 
(allowing  for  difference  of  spatial  and  other  relations)  to  all 
individual  minds.  This  leads  to  the  idea  of  one  object  exist- 
ing in  itself  in  a definite  part  of  space  and  producing  phe- 
nomena in  different  minds.  'When  men  try  to  define  the 
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nature  of  this  uoumeual  object  as  distinct  from  its  plienomena 
ill  themselves,  they  look  upon  this  external  absolute  some- 
thing, this  Not-Self,  which  they  often  call  Substance  or 
jMatter,  as  that  of  which  the  different  phenomena  or  proper- 
ties of  the  object  are  different  attributes  or  different  effects,  a 
kind  of  permanent  possibility,  or  potency,  or  power,  of  which 
phenomena  are  the  effects  on  our  senses : and  this  kind  of 
\dew  has  even  been  adopted  by  Science  herself,  which  recog- 
nises such  an  external  power  under  the  names  of  Force 
or  Energy,  treats  it  as  an  actually  existing  reality  even 
when  ‘ latent,’  distinguishing  it  from  motion  which  is  only 
the  product  of  its  activity,  and  asserts  of  it  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely persistent  and  imperishable.  Thus  the  conception  of 
an  external  bond  or  principle  of  union  among  forces  and 
qualities,  which  is  Not-Self,  seems  the  source  of  the  notion  of 
an  extra-conscious  reality  whether  it  take  the  form  of  Things- 
in-themselves — Substance,  Matter,  Force,  or  Energy — some 
real  existent  whose  existence  is  outside  all  consciousness  and 
does  not  depend  upon  its  being  perceived.  Now  if  this  be 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  Things-in-themselves,  this  belief 
seems  originally  to  be  a fallacy ; for  it  involves,  first,  a false 
inference  from  a mental  bond  to  an  external  bond  inde- 
pendent of  it  (false,  because  it  is  argued  that  objective 
permanence,  not  being  in  sensations,  cannot  be  a mental  pro- 
duct), and  then  a further  confusion  between  Mind  or  Self  as 
the  total  conscious  experience,  and  Mind  or  Self  as  the  inner 
order  of  ideas  or  ‘ faint  states,’  the  sequence  and  connexion 
of  which  seems  wholly  or  to  great  extent  within  the  control 
of  our  volition,  as  opposed  to  the  outer  order  of  Impressions 
or  ‘ vivid  states,’  which  are  only  indirectly  in  our  power  and 
that  only  to  a limited  extent.  Taking  this  narrower  sense  of 
^lind  or  Self,  feelings  and  tlioughts  are  referred  to  it  as  a 
substance,  and  objects  are  referred  to  an  external  world  apart 
from  it  and  acting  on  it  or  at  least  mirrored  in  it ; and  then,  by 
the  confusion  above  noticed,  objects  come  to  be  thought  of  as 
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outside  Consciousness  altogether,  as  having  an  existence  ‘ in 
themselves,’  which  is  of  course  unknowable,  because  know- 
ledge is  only  of  states  of  consciousness,  but  the  assertion  of 
which  is  nevertheless  considered  as  required  by  experience  to 
explain  the  ‘ inherence  ’ or  cohesion  of  qualities  and  the  per- 
manence of  objects.  But  in  truth  objects  are  made  out  of 
feelings  and  their  relations  or  sequences ; and  they  are  made 
by  the  ideal  reproduction  of  primary  sequences  which  have 
been  often  repeated,  and  which  in  many  instances  have  be- 
come organic  forms  of  the  perceptive  intelligence,  that  is,  by 
the  operation  of  Mind  in  the  smaller  sense  ; and  even  if  the 
latter  statement  be  disputable,  it  is  clear  that  all  objects  must 
be  wholly  contained  within  Mind  in  the  larger  sense,  or  the 
total  of  Consciousness.  The  actual  stages  of  the  confusion 
seem  to  be  these.  In  the  early  beginnings  of  the  separation 
of  ‘ Self’  and  ‘ Not-Self,’  the  body  is  identified  with  ‘ Self,’  and 
therefore  the  external  world  is  rightly  considered  outside 
' Self,’  and  wlien  afterwards  the  body  is  transferred  to  the 
external  world,  and  ‘ Self  ’ restricted  to  the  Mind  or  Subject, 
tlie  whole  external  world,  now  including  the  body,  is  still 
considered  as  Not-Self,  that  is  (by  a confusion  of  the  two 
‘ selves  ’ rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
body  from  the  inner  ‘self’),  as  existent  outside  consciousness; 
‘ outside  ’ losing  its  former  meaning  of  externality  in  space 
and  acquiring  the  new  meaning  of  Noumenahty.  The  same 
confusion  of  the  two  senses  of  ‘ Self  ’ is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
arguments  which  proceed  upon  the  supposed  necessity  to  self- 
knowledge  of  a distinct  existence  of  ‘Self’  and  ‘Xot-Self’. 
The  whole  Self  is  not  known  by  distinction  from  an}d.hing 
outside  it  but  only  by  summation.  These  arguments  have, 
however,  been  already  mentioned. 

Then  again,  it  is  sometimes  said,  by  plain  men  who  are  not 
metaphysicians,  that  our  consciousness  is  in  our  bodies,  while 
external  things  are  clearly  outside  our  bodies.  Xow  no 
doubt  consciousness  as  a whole,  not  only  sensation  but 
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thought,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  body,  and  in  a 
sense,  may  be  said  to  be  located  in  it  as  a centre ; but  even 
so,  external  objects  would  be  outside  this  body  in  space  only, 

^ and  space  is  a part  or  ‘ form  ’ of  consciousness.  The  peculiar 
relation  of  experience  to  a special  part  of  itself  does  not 
throw  the  other  parts  out  of  it  altogether.  Our  ‘ Empirical 
Ego,’  or  series  of  conscious  states,  looked  at  as  an  object,  may 
be  connected  empirically  with  the  body,  but  the  Subject  of 
which  aU  existence  is  Object  comprehends  or  is  an  aspect 
of  everything  which  can  be  assigned  as  the  condition  or 
cause  of  any  state  of  the  Empirical  Ego,  or  from  which  it 
can  be  distinguished.  Thought  and  things  are  alike  states  J 
1^  of  Consciousness.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  it  does  appear  strange  to  us  why  certain  phenomena 
acting  at  one  particular  point  of  space  should  be  accompanied 
by  a noumenal  existence  not  objective  like  themselves  to  a 
mind  but  subjective  in  itself,  and  that  this  should  not  be  the 
case  with  exactly  similar  phenomena  elsewhere ; and  the 
sense  of  symmetry  seems  to  require  that  we  should  assume 
the  contrary.  As  physical  objects,  my  body  and  other  objects 
act  and  react  on  one  another  on  equal  terms,  and  I see  no 
reason  for  any  distinction  between  them  ; moreover,  the  only 
distinction  which  I experience  is  one  which  seems  accidental 
to  the  universe,  and  to  concern  only  my  individual  conscious- 
ness, not  a quality  of  true  and  real  existence,  but  merely  a 
peculiarity  connected  with  my  subjectivity. 

But  after  all,  this  is  no  proof  of  noumena;  no  asymmetry  or 
one-sidedness  of  experience  can  ever  enable  us  to  get  outside 

it ; and  in  this  sense.  Idealism  is  irrefutable.  Things-in-  I , 

themselves  cannot  be  proved.  Of  Kant’s  two  Eefutations 
of  Idealism,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  recent  philo- 
sophical discussion  (Mind,  No.  XII.,  ff.)  the  only  one  really 
sound  is  that  which  proves  the  real  existence  of  objects  as 
t the  work  of  mind,  and  therefore  within  consciousness  in  the 
) larger  sense;  the  supposed  proof  of  existence  outside  the 
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whole  consciousness  of  noumena,  so  far  as  it  Ls  not  an 
instance  of  the  confusion  above  pointed  out,  is,  as  Professor 
Caird  well  shews,  either  a mere  statement  of  his  indi\ddual 
belief,  a fact  which  “ it  never  entered  his  head  to  doubt,”  or 
is  intended  as  a “ moral  justification  ” only,  grounded  on  the 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Eeason.  It  stands  therefore  to 
Kant  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  has  been  shewn  to  be 
that  of  the  primary  hypothesis  of  Other  Consciousness,  and 
on  that  footing  we  must  be  content  to  take  it. 

Our  theory  has  suggested  the  conclusion  that  this  imagined 
‘ not-self  ’ is  really  one  with  the  existence  suggested  by  the 
extension  of  ' self,’  and  thus  it  has  the  apparent  merit  of 
reconciling  seeming  opposites,  and  reducing  different  theories 
to  a simple  and  consistent  whole.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
remark,  that  the  two  doctrines  are  not  really  opposites  even 
in  their  origin : for,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  element  of 
permanence  among  the  flux  of  sensation  is  really  nothing 
but  our  Ego,  or  unity  of  consciousness ; and  when  sensations 
are  made  into  objects,  and  projected  outwards  into  an 
external  world,  the  permanent  bond  which  still  accompanies 
them,  and  still  to  our  imagination  holds  them  together  even 
when  unperceived,  comes  really  from  Expectation  or  Associa- 
tion, that  is,  from  a mental  holding  together,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  only  the  reflection  or  ejection  of  our  ‘ Ego,’  the  externalis- 
ing of  our  conscious  unity.  For  instance,  the  metaphysical 
or  a priori  proof  of  the  Persistence  of  Matter  or  Force,  is 
simply  the  re-assertion  of  the  persistence  of  Consciousness, 
not  the  sentient  Ego  which  sleeps,  but  the  thinking  Ego ; 

I we  cannot  think  of  annihilation  or  creation,  hence  force  is 
persistent.  Thus  the  idea  of  Not-Self  really  comes  from  an 
imagined  copy  of  Self ; this  is  a metaphysical  fact ; and  it  is  a 
fact  corroborative  of  the  theory  of  Physical  j\Ietempiric  which 
makes  the  Not-Self  an  actual  copy  or  reduplication  of  Self. 

I In  truth  a man  can  imagine  only  that  which  is  of  the  nature 

1 of  experience,  of  Self ; hence  the  only  possible  IMetempiric 
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to  whicli  he  can  assign  any  meaning,  is  the  hypothetical 
reduplication  of  his  ‘ Self,’  or  of  some  of  its  elements. 
Existence  outside  him  must  be  inner  to  itself,  as  he  is  inner 
to  himself. 

Thus,  taking  the  origin  of  this  belief  in  Eeal  Things,  and 
the  common  ideas  which  occur  in  respect  of  it,  we  have  had 
to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  Eealism  or  Things-in-them- 
selves  cannot  be  proved,  hut  must  be  taken  to  rest  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  Other  Consciousness.  I ought,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  not  to  leave  the  subject  without  examination 
of  some  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  inade  to  prove 
Eealism  in  philosophic  form ; and  first  of  all,  Mr.  Spencer’s 
proof  of  Transfigured  Eealism  seems  to  call  for  criticism,  hut 
I hardly  like  to  attempt  this,  because  he  says  I do  not  under- 
stand it  {Psych.,  ii.  432  n).  I can  only  say  that  since  tliat 
criticism,  I have  re-read  what  he  says,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
understanding,  such  as  it  is,  the  main  argument  still  seems 
based  upon  a confusion,  or  rather  a double  confusion,  between 
two  senses  of  the  words  ‘unconditioned’  and  ‘objective’. 
As  to  the  former,  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  me  to  confuse  under 
it  the  two  ideas  which  I have  distinguished  by  the  words 
‘Absolute’  and  ‘Noumenal’  respectively.  He  appears  to 
prove  “ our  consciousness  of  the  unconditioned,”  by  the 
“ unconditioned  consciousness,  or  raw  material  of  thought, 
to  which  in  thinking  we  give  definite  forms  ” ( First  Prin- 
ciples, 3rd  ed.,  p.  96  : see  also  pp.  161  ff.).  Now,  assuming 
that  “ unconditioned  consciousness  ” is  consciousness  of  some- 
thing, and  that  the  something  is  “ the  unconditioned  ” (both 
of  which  seem  open  to  cpiestion),  at  any  rate,  tlie  word 
‘ unconditioned  ’ ought  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  tlie 
conclusion  as  it  has  in  the  premiss : but  in  the  premiss  it 
means  unconditioned  in  consciousness,  undifferentiated,  ab- 
solute, while  in  the  conclu.sion  (if  it  is  to  be  a proof  of 
Eealism)  it  must  mean  unconditioned  hy  consciousness, 
noumenal.  But  how  can  an  absolute  material  of  relations 
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in  consciousness  prove  the  existence  of  something  out  of 
consciousness  altogether  ? Granted  that  “ the  assertion  that 
our  knowledge  is  Eelative,  involves  the  assertion  that  there 
exists  a Non-relative,”  we  cannot  assert  that  our  knowledge 
is  relative  to  something  out  of  crnisdous^mss,  or  (what  comes 
to  the  same  thing)  that  our  consciousness  as  a whole  is 
relative,  without  assuming  the  truth  of  EeaKsm  ; this,  indeed, 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  alio  intuitu,  very  clearly  shews  (Psych., 
i.  208) ; but  if  so,  to  prove  Eealism  from  such  an  assertion  is 
a clear  petitio  principii.  It  is  like  the  common  device  for 
proving  noumenal  existence  by  calling  the  world  as  we  know 
it  phenomenal.  To  get  from  consciousness  to  something 
outside  it,  involves  a salto  mortale  from  whichever  end  we 
‘takeoff’;  whether  Like  the  Neo-Kan  tians  from  its  highest 
development  in  Thought,  or  like  Mr.  Spencer,  from  its  rawest 
material  in  FeeEng. 

The  second  confusion  to  which  I referred  is  in  connexion 
with  the  word  ‘ objective,’  which  Mr.  Spencer  curiously  iden- 
tifies with  noumenal,  into  which  meaning  it,  of  course,  carries 
its  “ extrinsic  and  intrinsic  connotations,”  its  associations 
with  ordinary  ‘ objects  ’ which,  so  far  from  being  unknowable, 
are  the  only  things  known.  At  one*  time  we  find  Subject 
and  Object  meaning  “two  aggregates  of  conscious  states”; 
at  another  time  they  are  the  “ principles  of  continuity,”  or 
“substrata”  underlying  these  respective  aggregates.  Again 
they  are  spoken  of,  in  the  Kantian  sense,  not  as  elements  of 
existence  but  as  factors  of  knowledge,  so  that  perceptions  are 
I the  “ effects  of  one  on  the  other,”  and  “ consciousness  is  pro- 
l duced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  ” (fPsych.,  ii.  499).  We 
start  with  the  distinction  of  faint  and  vivid  states  which 
Mr.  Spencer  identifies  with  that  of  Self  and  Not-Self,  and 
also  (wrongly  as  it  seems  to  me)  with  that  between  Subject 
and  Object.  Now  this  distinction  or  antithesis  which  he  says 
is  “ never  to  be  transcended  wliile  consciousness  lasts  ” 
{Psych.,  i.  627),  is  clearly  within  consciousness,  or  Self  in  the 
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larger  sense,  and  is  transcended  by  himself  when  he  shews  its 
genesis  in  Evolution ; therefore,  the  “ principles  of  continuity” 
which  bind  together  Ego  and  Non-Ego  must  also  be  within 
consciousness,  and  even  if  we  find  that  “ to  the  principle  of 
continuity  manifested  in  the  Non-Ego  there  inevitably  clings 
a nascent  consciousness  of  force,  akin  to  the  force  evolved  by 
the  principle  of  continuity  in  the  Ego  ” (Psych.,  ii.  488),  that 
only  shews  that  the  two  parts  of  consciousness  are  ultimately 
referred  to  the  same  binding  principle  as  we  have  already 
noticed  ; it  gives  us  no  “ consciousness  of  existence  beyond 
the  limits  of  consciousness  ” (ih.) ; but  only  an  idea  that  the 
principle  of  the  faint  states  extends  to  the  vivid.  How  can 
this  possibly  result  in  “ the  conception  of  the  two  aggregates 
as  independent  existences  ” {ih.,  493),  one  in  consciousness 
and  the  other  out  of  it  ? How  can  it  be  any  warrant  for  the 
conclusion  that  “ feelings  have  antecedents  out  of  ourselves  ” 
{ih.,  i.  209)  ? As  to  the  argument  that  “ the  form  of  objective 
action  which  we  call  sound  ” (vibration)  “ has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us,”  and  that  “ we  are  then  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  are  but  sub- 
jective affections  produced  by  objective  agencies  that  are 
unknown  and  unknowable  ” {ih.,  i.  206), — I can  only  say  that 
vibration  is  no  more  “ objective,”  in  the  sense  of  being  outside 
consciousness  than  sound  is ; it  is  only  a visual  or  tactual 
object  instead  of  an  audible.  “ Sound,”  he  says  elsewhere 
{ih.,  ii.  237), — and  this  sentence  brings  out  well  the  fallacy 
which  I am  trying  to  reveal, — “ we  can  very  well  conceive  as 
consisting  in  itself  of  vibrations,  having  no  likeness  whatever 
to  the  sensations  they  produce.”  But  a sentence  on  the  next 
page  shews  how  much  this  means — “ the  liberty  we  have  to 
think  of  light,  sound,  heat,  &c.,  as  in  themselves  different 
from  our  sensations  of  them,  is  due  to  our  possession  of  other 
sensations  by  which  to  symbolise  them — namely,  those  of 
mechanical  force — that  is,  in  terms  of  our  muscular  sensa- 
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tions ; ” and  then  he  shews  that  “ to  think  of  mechanical 
force  itself  as  different  from  our  impressions  of  it”  is  “utterly 
beyond  our  power  In  other  words,  we  may  if  we  like  call 
one  of  our  sensations  the  ' objective  ’ cause  of  another,  but  if 
we  try  to  get  outside  our  sensations  altogether  we  cannot. 
And  if  it  he  asked  what  binds  together  the  various  sensations 
referred  to  to  a common  object,  unless  there  be  some  single 
noumenal  ‘ power  ’ producing  both,  I answer  that  Experience 
as  represented  in  Thought  binds  them  together,  and  that  any 
supposed  ‘ power  ’ is  only  an  idea  in  my  mind.  Therefore,  the 
discovery  that  “ our  subjective  consciousness  is  no  measure  of 
objective  existence,”  has  either  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
Eealism  or  is  impossible ; for  how,  may  I ask,  can  such  a 
discovery  be  made  unless  we  can  measure,  or  at  least  know, 
‘ objective  existence,’  and  how  can  we  measure  or  know  it  unless 
it  is  part  of  consciousness  ? The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
physiological  argument — that  consciousness  depends  on  tre- 
mors, which  are  not  the  least  like  the  material  object  which 
causes  them,  and  that  this  object  is  at  least  outside  them : the 
material  object  and  the  tremors,  and  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
similarity and  externality  in  space,  are  all  inside  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  observer ; they  can  have  no  other  meaning 
but  by  a Metempirical  assumption,  which,  therefore,  they 
cannot  prove.  The  relation  of  physical  forces  to  the  anunal 
organism,  whatever  it  be,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a supposed  relation  of  Force  in  itself  to  the  think- 
ing consciousness.  This  distinction,  therefore,  of  Subject 
and  Object  which  Mr.  Spencer  makes,  and  which  leads  him 
to  the  two  unknowables  of  “ the  Power  manifested  to  us  as 
Motion  ” and  “ the  Substance  of  Mind  ” (ih.,  i.  159),  which  he 
has  to  join  from  the  outside  by  the  consideration  that  the 
same  law  of  Evolution  applies  to  both  of  them  {ih.,  627),  is 
really  a distinction  wholly  within  consciousness.  The  two 
“ unknowables  ” are  only  the  raw  material  of  consciousness — 
Feeling — of  which  l\Iatter  and  Mind  are  different  combina- 
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tions,  and  they  are  not  unknowable  in  the  sense  of  being 
oiitside  consciousness  or  noumenal,  but  only  as  being  unre- 
lated or  absohite.  Consciousness  cannot  come  from  an 
external  object  operating  on  an  internal  subject,  independent 
of  it,  because  object  means  nothing  excej)t  to  subject,  and 
subject  nothing  except  to  object. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  seems  a mere 
return  to  the  ‘ common  sense  ’ by  which  Reid  attempted  to 
vanquish  the  logic  of  Hume ; it  consists  in  an  appeal  to  the 
earliest,  simplest,  most  immediate  beliefs  of  ordinary  men 
(either  as  obtained  by  inquiry  or  as  stored  in  language),  in 
preference  to  the  elaborate  reasoning  of  Metaphysic.  Now 
we  have  already  considered  these,  and  seen  what  they  come 
to  ; but  supposing  we  were  wrong,  such  an  appeal,  even  if 
sound  in  principle  (and,  from  Mr.  Spencer’s  point  of  view,  I 
do  not  see  what  warrant  he  has  for  his  Universal  Postulate 
except  as  applied  to  phenomena),  seems  here  either  practi- 
cally useless,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  ordinary  men 
understand  the  point  (certaiidy  the  imaginary  ‘ reader  ’ of 
Pnych.,  ii.  43,  does  not  understand  it,  but  confuses  outside- 
ness  of  things  in  space  with  outsideness  of  space  and  all  that 
it  contains  to  consciousness),  or  to  lead,  if  it  leads  to  any- 
thing, to  ‘ Crude  Realism,’  which  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates,  but 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  theory  as 
Idealism  unphilosophically  expressed.  What  the  man  sees 
is  the  book,  the  actual  external  object : there  the  Crude 
Reali.st  and  the  Idealist  agree,  for  the  latter  does  not,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  seems  to  think  {ih.,  373),  hold  that  an  object  is 
always  recognised  as  sensation,  but  only  that  it  is  so  recog- 
nisable ; but  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  agree,  for  he  says  that 
what  the  man  sees  is  not  the  book  but  “ a subjective  affec- 
tion produced  by  objective  agencies  which  are  unknown  or 
unknowable”.  If  this  is  an  “indissoluble  cohesion”  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  consciousness,  I can  only  say  it  is  not  so  in  mine  : 
and  I think  he  will  hardly  contend  that  it  is  so  to  ordinary 
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men.  At  any  rate  it  is  impossible  to  establish  from  con- 
sciousness anything  out  of  consciousness  altogether.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  here  setting  up  reasoning  against  simple 
and  immediate  consciousness,  and  that  the  ‘ Transfiguration  ’ 
which  he  proposes  is  condemned  by  his  own  principle.  If 
any  reader  wishes  further  to  see  the  real  weakness  of  ^Ir. 
Spencer’s  arguments  in  this  respect,  I would  refer  him  to 
Professor  Green’s  Examination  of  them  in  the  Contempora'ry 
Review  for  Dec.,  1877  ; March,  1878  ; and  Jan.,  1881. 

I ought,  however,  to  notice  that  in  a reply  to  Professor 
Green  contained  in  the  Contenvporary  Review  for  February, 
1881,  Mr.  Spencer,  replying  to  Professor  Green’s  criticism  on 
his  own  doctrine  that  if  Idealism  be  true  Evolution  is  a 
dream,  says  that  in  his  view  Evolution  is  the  result  of  the 
universal  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  which  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  going  on — so  that  as  in  astronomic  and 
geologic  ages  there  was  no  life,  and  stdl  less,  consciousness, 
therefore  there  is  “ involved  in  the  theory  of  Evolution  a 
mode  of  being  independent  of  and  antecedent  to  the  mode  of 
being  which  we  now  caU  Consciousness  ”.  Hence  he  admits 
that  Evolution  is  a dream,  if  it  be  true  either  that  existence 
is  only  the  sum  of  ideas  or  that  objects  exist  only  in  cor- 
relation with  the  subject.  How  he  denies  both  of  these: 
there  is  a real  existence  out  of  thought,  and  the  object  has 
an  “ independent  reality  ” apart  from  the  subject.  He  wholly 
denies  that  the  object  is  nothing  without  the  subject. 
Surely  at  any  rate  this  is  a very  curious  use  of  the  word 
‘ object  ’ ; clearly  nothing  can  exist  as  an  object,  except  to  a 
subject,  though  of  course  there  may  be  some  external  condi- 
tion, not  an  object,  wliich  by  union  with  internal  conditions 
makes  the  object.  What  he  really  means  is  a Houmenon. 
This  he  refuses  to  identify  with  Consciousness,  which,  he  says, 
is  inside  the  world  as  one  body  is  inside  another ; and  yet  he 
confesses  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using  the  expression 
“ states  of  consciousness  ” for  what  he  elsewhere  calls  “ mani- 
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festations  of  existence  ” (which  is  just  what  they  are  not,  for 
‘ manifestation  ’ is  only  a translation  of  ‘ phenomenon  ’),  as  “ a 
name  by  which  to  distinguish  this  or  that  form  of  being,  as 
an  undeveloped  receptivity  would  become  aware  of  it  while 
yet  self  and  not-self  were  undistingiiished  The  doctrine 
of  Objective  Eeality  seems  in  this  view  to  fade  into  the 
doctrine  not  of  an  independent  existence  of  the  object 
(though  he  is  stout  in  asserting  that  this  is  what  he  does 
mean),  but  of  a mode  of  existence  underlying  the  external 
factor  of  the  object  which,  while  refusing  to  identify  it  with 
consciousness  in  the  developed  sense,  he  evidently  is  inclined 
to  connect  with  consciousness  in  a larger  sense.  Thus  the 
independence  of  the  object  takes  a more  rational  form, 
though  even  for  this  form  he  does  not  give,  so  far  as  I see, 
any  argument  or  evidence  better  than  the  rest  of  us  find  in 
the  fact  that  we  irresistibly  believe  it  to  be  true. 

I need  hardly  speak  of  the  Eeasoned  Eealism  of  Lewes, 

“ because  it  affirms  the  reality  of  what  is  given  in  Feeling  ” 
{Problems,  i.  177) ; “ all  we  can  know  of  the  external  is  what 
we  have  felt  or  might  feel”  (p.  178).  The  reality  of  an  ex- 
ternal existence,  a Not-Self,  “ the  pure  Existence,  the  ultimate 
Eeality,  believed  by ‘all  except  Idealists  to  exist  independently, 
though  only  known  under  subjective  conditions”  (ii.  124)  is  a 
fact  of  Feeling  and  ultimate.  Philosophy  cannot  explain  it 
— “ Objective  factors  (not  otherwise  knowable)  existed  as 
permanent  possibilities  which  might  become  real  when  com- 
bined with  subjective  factors  ” (ii.  14).  But  a Not-Self  given 
in  consciousness  must  be  in  it ; consciousness  cannot  contain 
‘ facts  ’ about  something  outside  it  altogether,  and  if  it  seems  ' 
to  contain  such  a fact,  it  must  be  that  the  ‘ internal  Self  ’ and 
tlie  ‘ external  Not-Self,’  are  only  sub-divisions  of  the  total 
sum  of  existence  in  consciousness.  If  he  knows,  as  he  says 
he  does,  “ the  manner  in  which  the  two  are  combined  in 
Feeling  and  Tliought  ” (p.  179),  and  if  anything  wliich  is 
not  verifiable  by  direct  or  indirect  reduction  to  sensation  is 
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unknowable  (i.  30),  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  Self  and 
Xot-Self  are  combined,  must  be  capable  of  such  reduction. 
So  far  this  is  mere  Idealism.  The  only  difficulty  ls  that 
though  Mr.  Lewes  “ gets  rid  of  the  Ding-an-sich,  or  nou- 
menon,  as  a phantasm  that  has  no  existence  for  us,  conse- 
quently cannot  come  within  our  perceptions,  and  is  therefore 
altogether  banished  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ” (L  183), 
he  somehow  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  notion  which  he  calls 
his  starting-point,  “ that  the  external  world  exists  and  among 
the  modes  of  its  existence  is  the  one  we  perceive  ”.  But  this 
“ otherness  of  relation,”  he  agrees  is  unknowable,  “ and 
though  the  Keasoned  Realism  of  this  work  denies  altogether 
the  assumed  distinction  of  noumenon  and  phenomenon,” 
perhaps  ‘ noumena,’  may  conveniently  be  taken  to  “ stand 
for  things  in  their  relations  to  other  forms  of  sentience  (if 
there  are  such)  than  our  own,  and  phenomena  to  stand  for 
things  in  any  conceivable  relations  to  sentience  like  our 
own  ” (i.  182).  If,  however,  a thing  is  to  be  “ caggahU  of 
other  relations  ” (ii.  45),  to  other  consciousnesses,  surely  the 
thing  must  be  something  in  itself,  there  must  be  some  term 
outside  all  these  consciousnesses  which  is  the  other  end  of  all 
the  relations  and  binds  them  together  : otherwise  what  is  the 
meaning  of  its  relations,  its  modes  of  existence  ? This  idea 
of  “ otherness  of  relation  ” seems  very  confused,  for  he  regards 
Perception  as  the  assimilation  of  the  Object  by  the  Subject,  in 
the  same  way  as  Nutrition  is  the  assimilation  of  the  l\Iedium 
by  the  Organism  (i.  189) : which  looks  as  if  the  object  were 
really  something  substantial,  not  a mere  relation.  Yet  again, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  we  read : “ The  Subject  is 
inseparable  from  the  Object,  in  any  real  sense ; is  only  separ- 
able ideally  ” ; though  “ this  does  not  of  course  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  external  factor  having  another  existence  in 
relation  to  other  factors ; all  that  can  be  legitimately  affirmed 
is,  that  this  particular  thing,  in  this  particular  lelation,  is 
what  it  is  in  this  relation,  i.c.,  what  it  is  felt  to  be  ”. 
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The  fact  is,  that  this  “ otherness  of  relation  ” is  a thoroughly 
^letempirical  h}’pothesis,  which  he  should  have  driven  far 
away  like  the  Thing-in-itself,  which  is  the  only  mode  of 
giving  it  a reasonable  shape.  “ What  we  mean  by  saying 
that  a tiling  is  real,  simply  amounts  to  this ; it  will  always  in 
such  or  such  relations  have  such  or  such  modes  of  existence, 
and  in  all  similar  relations  similar  modes”  (i.  183).  In  other 
words,  the  thing  really  is  to  me  as  felt;  “its  objective  existence 
is  to  each  what  it  is  felt  to  be”  (i.  191) ; “the  object  thus 
felt  exists  precisely  as  it  is  felt ; existing  for  us  in  Feeling,  its 
reality  is  that  we  feel  ” (ib.,  192).  This  is  logically  very  defen- 
sible, but  this  is  Idealism  not  Eealism.  Mr.  Lewes’  sense  of 
‘ Eeal  ’ may  be  a defensible  one,  though  it  seems  haixl  to  com- 
bine with  his  statement  a few  pages  later  (p.  201)  that  the 
world  is  to  each  man  as  it  affects  him ; to  each  a different 
world.  But  it  is  not  the  technical  sense  which  the  word 
‘Eealism’  has  in  this  controversy,  and  Spencer  and  Helmholtz 
are  more  right,  or  at  any  rate,  are  truer  Eeahsts,  when  they 
allow  a Noumenon,  yet  treat  it  as  Unknowable,  perception 
being  symbolical  only.  But  he  gets  back  to  Eealism,  for  he 
cannot  make  out  how,  if  there  is  nothing  external  to  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility,  Psychogony  can  trace  the  evolution  of 
sensibility  in  the  organic  world  (i.  185),  and  cannot  see 
through  “ the  original  fact  given  to  all,  that  of  an  external 
reality  present  in  Feeling”  (p.  181).  How  instructive  this  is 
as  to  the  truth  of  our  position  that  Eealism  is  unprovable  and 
metempirical,  that  the  greatest  anti-metempiric  cannot  escape 
from  an  adherence  to  it  under  the  guise  of  a primary  datum 
of  Feeling. 

Again,  it  has  been  by  some  supposed  that  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  or  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  is  a warrant  for  the  existence  of  some  noumenal  reality, 
for  that  the  only  force  or  energy  we  know  phenomenally  is 
actual  motion,  ‘ latent  ’ or  virtual  energy  having  no  plieno- 
menal  manifestation,  therefore,  the  energy  which  is  persistent 
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cannot  be  phenomenal ; but  this  seems  to  me  a fallacy. 
The  scientific  doctrine  in  question  is  really  contained  in  the 
fundamental  scientific  postulate  of  Uniformity  of  Causation, 
or  rather  contains  it,  for  the  former  is  merely  the  statement 
[^that  a motion  or  force  cannot  begin  or  end  in  nothing, 
whereas,  the  latter  implies  also,  that  the  same  force  always 
ends  in  the  same  thing ; as  to  ‘ virtual  energy,’  that  is  only 
the  form  which  the  postulate  takes  as  applied  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  antagonist  forces.  Take  for  instance  a pendulum  : 
if  causation  is  uniform,  the  ‘ force  ’ or  ‘ energy  ’ contained 
in  the  pendulum  at  its  lowest  point  must  be  somehow  con- 
tained in  it  at  its  highest  point  (the  one  being  the  effect  or 
redistribution  of  the  other),  but  this  is  often  inaccurately 
expressed  by  saying,  it  is  there  as  virtual,  or  latent,  or 
potential,  the  more  accurate  name  for  it  being,  ‘ energy  of 
position  ’ : but  this  ‘ potentiality,’  is  a potentiality  of  pheno- 
mena only,  and  has  itself  phenomenal  manifestation  (in  the 
position  of  the  body  possessing  it) : otherwise  it  could  not 
have,  any  scientific  evidence  in  its  favour.  So  again,  the 
Equality  of  Action  and  Reaction  is  only  a phenomenal  law. 
Indeed,  every  principle  which  science  can  either  prove  or 
disprove,  must  be  purely  phenomenal,  and  possibly  the 
product  of  our  mind.  However  well,  therefore,  the  doctrine 
of  Persistent  Force  fits  in  with  the  suggestion  of  its  having 
a noumenal  existence,  it  cannot,  as  a doctrine  of  science,  be 
regarded  as  any  proof  of  the  latter  theory.  The  latter  theory, 
if  established,  would  throw  a new  light  on  Science  and 
double  its  meaning,  but  Science  can  give  no  help  to  it. 
Before  we  can  use  the  Persistence  of  Force  to  prove  any 
Metempirical  Existence,  we  must  clearly  assume  that  it  holds 
outside  experience ; hence  the  naivete  of  such  an  ai^ument  as 
that  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  to  prove  a noumenal  or  ‘ objective  ’ 
source  of  the  phenomenal  relation  of  Difference : — “ That 
tliere  is  something  beyond  consciousness,  to  which  it  is  due  is 
an  inevitable  conclusion ; since  to  think  otherwise,  is  to  think 
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of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent  ” ( Psychology ^ i, 
227).  This  is,  indeed,  a short  method  with  Idealists. 

Another  argument  for  the  existence  of  Tlrings-in-themselves 
is  that  the  only  alternative  is  that  they  exist  only  in  our 
consciousness,  and  that  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the 
universe  cannot  be  constructed  a priori  and  is  not  completely 
intelligible  ; that  there  are  ultimate  properties  of  matter  and 
motion  which  we  know  only  as  data  of  experience,  and  which 
we  cannot  derive  from  the  nature  of  consciousness.  How 
this  is  at  most  destructive  of  the  individualist  Idealism  which 
derives  the  universe  from  each  man’s  own  mind,  but  is  no 
answer  to  the  Idealism  which  acknowledges  a universal  Mind 
or  Thought  which  is  only  partially  present  in  each  of  us,  and 
which  in  its  completeness  is  the  condition  of  objective  exist- 
ence, for  we  cannot  say  that  to  thought  in  general  the 
universe  is  not  ctpHori;  in  other  words,  we  cannot  say  that 
if  we  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  matter  and 
motion  we  should  not  recognise  their  logical  necessity.  The 
fact  that  the  universe  is  to  us  not  completely  intelligible 
probably  shows  not  that  its  existence  is  independent  of  in- 
telligence, but  that  we  are  not  completely  intelligent.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  reason  for  everything,  that  is  no  proof  that  the 
reason  does  not  exist.  The  something  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  ‘given,’  and  which  made  Kant  leave  the  Thing-in-itself 
as  the  source  or  cause  of  sensations  in  us,  may  turn  out  to  be 
after  all  not  given  to  but  hy  intelligence,  only  after  a fashion 
that  our  intelligence  does  not  comprehend,  or  by  a ‘ faculty  ’ 
which  in  us  has  not  attained  self-consciousness.  The  argu- 
ment therefore  is  one  rather  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
other  minds  than  ours  than  of  Things-in-themselves  as 
ordinarily  understood,  and  can  lead  to  the  latter  (if  at  all) 
only  through  the  former. 

Our  verdict,  therefore,  on  the  arguments  for  Things-in- 
themselves  must  be  ‘ not  proven  ’ : we  cannot  rise  higher 
than  what  Hamilton  calls  ‘ Hypothetical  Eealism,’  or  if  we 
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accept  ‘ Eealism  ’ as  an  ‘ ultimate  belief  ’ we  cannot  pretend 
that  its  ‘ cohesion  ’ is  at  all  indissoluble.  Knowledge,  as 
Mr.  Lewes  remarks,  is  a classification  of  virtual  feelings, 
and  to  each  man  the  only  knowable  is  his  own  feelings.  It 
seems  rather  a consciousness  of  imperfection,  a relativity  or 
limit  in  our  knowledge  wliich  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
higher  noumenal  reality  beyond,  an  absolute,  a beyond  the 
limit ; a feeling  that  the  contrast  of  Eeason  and  Sense  and 
their  necessary  combination  in  knowledge  argues  the  phe- 
nomenal nature  of  that  knowledge  and  the  existence  of 
something  more  real  outside  it,  a solid  of  which  we  know 
only  the  projection  on  our  ‘tabula’;  a thought  which  strives 
to  make  experience  as  a whole  an  object  related  to  other 
existence ; a demand  for  an  absolute  whole  composed  (if  at 
all)  of  absolutely  simple  elements ; a world  independent  of 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space  such  as  sense  can  never 
supply.  This  is  of  course  no  argument,  for  thought  is  as 
subjective  as  sense  from  which  it  is  derived ; and  it  is  im- 
possible from  even  a necessity  of  consciousness  to  prove  the 
existence  of  something  out  of  consciousness,  for  inconceivability 
can  only  be  a test  of  truth  where  conception  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  possible.  The  idea  of  a noumenal  universe  is  rather 
an  ‘ ideal,’  a problematical  or  regulative  conception,  a symbolic 
form  in  which  we  express  one  of  our  ultimate  beliefs,  and 
place  before  us  the  universe  in  an  intelligible  shape.  We 
have  seen  how  intimately  connected  it  is  with  the  belief  in 
‘ Other  Consciousness  ’. 

From  our  intercourse  with  other  men  we  discover  that  the 
different  objects  of  the  physical  universe  appear  to  them  the 
same  as  they  do  to  us,  so  that  we  at  once  form  the  conception 
of  some  one  thing  outside  percipient  intelligence,  wliich  bears 
the  same  relation  to  all,  and  so  allows  the  production  of  wliat 
Professor  Clifford  calls  the  ‘ Social  Object  ’ in  which  he  con- 
siders the  only  true  objectivity  to  consist.  Thus  this  belief  in 
an  object  outside  all  subjects,  or  as  it  would  be  more  reasonably 
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put,  in  a common  objective  factor  to  all  percipients,  is  in  its 
genesis  intimately  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  a plurality  of 
percipients.  We  have  now  shown  that  it  is  really  only  a 
further  extension  of  the  same  belief. 

Henceforth  we  shall  assume  them  both  ; if  not  as  verifiable 
or  in  the  strict  sense  knowable,  yet  as  practically  inevitable 
and  as  indispensable  to  any  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
whole  of  experience. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


THE  ATOMIC  THEORY. 


We  have  been  led  by  the  foregoing  considerations  to  the  con- 
ception of  a nonmenal  universe  of  conscious  states  underlying 
and  corresponding  to  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material 
motions,  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  different  parts  or  terms 
of  the  former  being  entirely  parallel  with  that  of  the  physical 
motions.  Thus  we  have  been  able  to  sketch  in  the  most 
general  outhne  the  form  of  a general  system  of  Metempiric., 
The  weakness  of  this  conception  is  its  vagueness.  In  order 
K to  give  it  a more  definite  form,  we  must  make  further  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  material  conscious- 
ness  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts.  For  information 
on  this  point,  the  Physical  Method  directs  us  to  the  region  of 
Molecular  Physics,  and  the  facts  thereby  established  as  to 
/ the  ultimate  constitution  of  Matter.  How  I take  it  that  it  is 
a clear  result  of  the  recent  researches  in  Chemistry,  and  of 
what  is  often  called  in  a special  sense  Physics,  that  the 
principle  of  Atomism  is  an  established  fact,  at  least  to  this 
extent,  that  whatever  be  the  qualities  of  material  ‘atoms,’ 
and  whether  there  be  many  ultimate  kinds  of  them  or  only 
I one,  still  it  is  certain  that  material  bodies  are  composed  of 
I certain  ultimate,  or  provisionally  ultimate  particles,  wliich  if 
not  otherwise  definable  are  known  and  may  be  described  as 
centres  of  Force  or  of  Motion.  How  these  centres  have 
arisen  (if  at  all)  is  not  now  in  question : it  is  sufficient,  at 
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any  rate  for  our  next  step,  to  rest  on  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence. How  then  is  our  system  of  Metempiric  to  incorporate 
this  fact  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  ? Clearly  we 
must  imagine  each  material  atom,  which  phenomenally  is  a 
centre  of  movement,  as  noumenally  'a  centre  of  Conscious- 
ness. Such  a centre  of  consciousness,  it'vHll  perhaps  he  best, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  invention  of  new  and  strange  terms,  to 
call  a Monad ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  this  word 
nothing  more  will  be  meant  than  the  noumenal  centre  of 
consciousness  of  which  the  phenomenal  centre  of  force, 
which  we  call  an  atom,  is  phenomenon. 

Now  the  states  of  consciousness  of  such  a monad  must  be 
imagined  to  correspond  with  the  forces  impressed  on  the 
atom,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  changes  of  motion  caused  in  it 
by  external  forces,  which  external  forces  are  themselves  (if 
we  neglect  for  the  present  the  conception  of  immaterial  or 
uncentralised  force,  as  in  a continuous  ether)  only  changes  of 
motion  in  other  atoms,  that  is,  noumenally,  states  of  con- 
sciousness in  other  monads.  Thus  the  conscious  states  of 
different  monads  must  be  held  to  affect  each  other  according 
to  rules  corresponding  exactly  to  those  ways  in  which  the  forces 
of  different  atoms  affect  each  other : as  active,  corresponding  to 
expressed  force,  we  must  imagine  them  as  rudimentary  ‘Will’; 
as  passive,  corresponding  to  impressed  force,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  rudimentary  ‘ Sensation’;  though  of  course  such 
will  and  sensation  are  not  perceived  as  such,  perception 
being  impossible,  as  will  be  seen  later,  except  to  an  organised 
monad.  Nor  indeed  can  in  the  case  of  a simple  monad  the 
impression  be  separated  from  the  expression,  for  the  ideas 
‘wiU’  and  ‘sensation’  seem  only  distingui.shable  in  an  or- 
ganised monad,  and  come  only  from  experience  of  their  re- 
spective effects  and  antecedents  among  phenomena ; whereas 
in  a simple  monad  there  is  only  a single  state,  the  impressed 
state,  which,  without  internal  change  or  redistribution  (as  in  the 
case  of  an  organism),  is  at  once  re-expressed  according  to  the 
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laws  which  regulate  the  sequence  of  such  states  between  one 
monad  and  another.  Now  each  of  these  successive  states  is 
the  ‘ phenomenon  ’ of  the  one  preceding  it  in  the  causal,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  cosmic,  series,  and  the  ‘ noumenon  ’ of 
which  the  one  succeeding  it  is  ‘phenomenon’:  the  whole 
series  therefore,  as  well  as  each  term  of  it,'is  both  noumenal 
and  phenomenal ; for  each  term  is  noumenal  in  itself  and  in 
relation  to  its  successors,  phenomenal  in  relation  to  its  pre- 
decessors. To  become  a phenomenal  ‘object’  the  phenomena 
must  fall  on  a perceptive  intelligence ; an  atom  therefore  is 
the  sum  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  a monad  (either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  phenomena  of  other  monads 
also  produced  by  it)  in  a second,  and  that  a perceptive,  monad, 
and  objectified  according  to  a process  to  he  hereafter  ex- 
plained. As  an  atom  the  monad  exists  in  other  perceptive 
monads,  as  an  object  or  possible  object,  by  virtue  of  its  activity 
as  a centre  of  force : as  a monad  it  exists  in  itself  as  a series 
of  passive  states  impressed  from  without  and  of  active  feelings 
of  expression,  that  is,  as  a centre  of  consciousness.  At  each 
centre  action  and  reaction  are  equal  (for  no  force  can  be  lost), 
and  consciousness  takes  place  at  their  meeting  j the  force  or 
will  expressed  from  one  is  impressed  and  re-expressed  from 
one  to  another  ad  infinitum,  and  theoretically  the  course  of 
such  a series  is  traceable  without  limit,  though  as  a matter  of 
fact  different  cosmic  series  passing  through  the  same  monad 
modify  each  other  so  as  to  merge  both  in  a resultant  in 
which  the  original  components  are  henceforth  not  perceptibly 
separate. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conception  that  the  universe  in  itself 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  monads  or  centres  of  con- 
sciousness, mutually  affecting  each  other  according  to  fixed 
laws  ; Hiat  is  to  say,  each  monad  is  continually  changing  its 
states,  such  changes  being  interpretable  only  as  the  results  of 
previous  changes  in  itself  and  in  others  and  as  the  causes  of 
subsequent  changes  in  itself  and  in  others,  in  such  manner 
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I that  the  same  combinations  of  changes  in  centres  always 
produce  and  are  followed  by  the  same  changes  in  each  centre, 
and  consequently  also  by  the  same  succeeding  combinations 
of  changes. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


MONADS. 


We  may  now  make  a few  further  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  relations  of  Monads,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  them  from  the 
scientific  theories  about  Atoms.  For  we  have  seen  that  a 
Monad  is  only  the  inner  reality  of  that  which  we  know  as  an 
Atom. 

Now  to  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Atomism,  unlike  any  of  the  older  forms, 
admits  the  conception  of  atoms  as  unextended  centres  of 
force,  not  merely  as  indefinitely  small  pieces  of  extended 
matter.  An  atom  of  course  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a molecule ; the  latter  is  not  single,  hut  a congeries  of 
atoms  more  or  less  complex;  it  is  either  in  the  case  of  a 
compound  substance  the  smallest  particle  of  the  compound 
winch  can  exist,  further  diminution  involving  resolution  into 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  compounded ; or  in  the  case  of 
some  substances  still  considered  elementary  wliich,  when  in 
a free  or  gaseous  state,  associate  their  atoms  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  or  even  more,  the  ‘ molecide  ’ is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  these  groups,  and  points  to  an  affinity  between  the 
different  atoms  of  one  substance  for  each  other.  For  instance, 
a molecule  of  hydrogen  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen (a  hydride  of  hydrogen),  a molecule  of  phosphorus  of 
four  atoms  of  phosphorus,  and  a molecule  of  sulphur  at  500° 
of  six  atoms  of  sulphur.  Now  molecules,  whether  formed  of 
one  or  more  kinds  of  atoms,  being  compound  bodies,  have  of 
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course  a definite  size  and  shape.  Nay,  their  size  has  been 
actually  measured — some  fraction  of  a millionth  of  a milli- 
metre ; and  the  number  of  them  in,  for  instance,  a cubic  centi- 
metre of  air  counted — twenty-one  trillions  of  molecules.  Now 
as  to  how  far  the  different  atoms  of  the  so-called  chemical 
‘ elements  ’ are  themselves  molecules  (in  the  sense  used 
above)  and  composed  of  still  simpler  atoms,  and  they  perhaps 
in  succession  of  still  simpler,  is  not  now  in  question ; what  is 
necessary  to  notice  is  that  the  ultimate  atoms,  whether  aU 
ahke  or  not,  must  be  conceived  as  mere  unextended  centres 
of  the  forces  wliich  they  display ; for  the  only  phenomenal 
manifestation  of  the  atoms  is  their  forces,  and  forces  can 
ultimately  be  only  conceived  as  united  by  intersection  in  the 
same  point.  Moreover  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  consider- 
ation that  a monad  as  a mere  centre  of  consciousness  could 
not  produce,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  any  phenomenon  of  the 
nature  of  extension,  the  very  essence  of  which  implies  co- 
existence. 

All  the  facts  which  seem  to  demand  for  atoms  definite  size 
and  shape  can  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  com- 
' posite  nature  of  such  atoms.  The  extension  of  matter  is  due 
only  to  the  coexistence  of  points ; matter  is  thus  a compound, 
and  extension  belongs  to  it  only  as  such.  Then  a^n~Ned- 
tenbacher’s  demand  for  extended  atoms  or  ‘ dynamids,’  from 
tlie  fact  of  their  unequal  elasticity  in  different  directions,  may 
be  easily  satisfied  on  the  assumption  that  such  atoms  are 
really  molecules  possessing  an  axial  form  and  composed  of 
subatoms.  The  ultimate  atoms  cannot  possibly  have  either 
size  or  shape  in  the  ordinary’’  sense,  for  they  have  no  extension 
whatever,  unless  their  actions  on  others  are  taken  as  part  of 
them  ; in  the  latter  view  each  atom  fills  the  whole  universe. 
No  doubt  there  are  physicists,  like  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  say 
that  “ no  arrangement  of  centres  of  force,  however  compli- 
cated, could  account  for  the  fact  that  a body  requires  a certain 
force  to  produce  in  it  a certain  change  of  motion,  which  fact  we 
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explain  by  saying  that  the  body  has  a certain  measurable 
mass.  E’o  part  of  tbis  mass  can  be  due  to  tbe  existence  of 
the  supposed  centres  of  force”  {Theo'ry  of  Heat,  1871,  p.  86). 
But  why  not  ? Surely  resistance  to  extraneous  force  is  force : 
witness  its  name  ‘ vis  inertia’.  Mass  simply  means  the  number 
of  atoms,  and  therefore  no  doubt  is  the  “ sole  unalterable  pro- 
perty of  matter”;  and  the  resistance  of  a body  to  a mo^ing 
force  is  simply  a statement  of  the  fact  that  the  action  and 
reaction  of  bodies  is  mutual  and  not  all  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Lewes  makes  another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  mere 
centres  of  force,  for  he  says  “ it  evades  the  fundamental  fact 
in  our  sensible  experience  ”.  “ It  presents  us  with  an  action 

which  has  no  agent  ” {Problems  ii.  320).  But  not  only  is  this  a 
misstatement  for  the  centre  is  clearly  the  agent,  but  it  comes 
very  badly  from  Mr.  Lewes  who  is  perpetually  sa}dng  that 
things  are  only  relations,  and  even  Things -in -themselves 
are  only  otherness  of  relation. 

An  atom,  therefore,  in  this  sense  is  not  strictly  a piece  of 
matter,  for  matter  implies  extension.  Matter  is  in  fact  the 
phenomenon  of  coexistent  atoms.  This  view  that  a single  ' 
. atom  is  not  strictly  speaking  material,  seems  to  solve  the 
j puzzle  as  to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  Matter  is  not  ' 

* the  ultimate  element  of  phenomena,  it  is  a compound,  like 
molecules  as  compared  with  atoms ; and  when  it  is  divided 
below  a certain  limit  it  ceases  to  be  matter,  just  as  if  the 
molecule  of  water  be  still  further  divided  it  ceases  to  be  water. 
The  ultimate  constituents  of  phenomena  are  centres  of  force  or 
motion,  the  two  being  in  fact  the  same,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  force  there  is  added  to  the  visual  element  an  associa- 
tion of  the  muscular  sense  or  feeling  of  effort,  so  that  force  is 
motion  plus  a metempirical  assumption,  a supposed  reality 
of  which  motion  is  the  plaeuomenal  product.  Flatter  is  a 
compound  of  forces,  or  rather  of  centres  of  forces,  and  when 
further  divided  ceases  to  be  matter.  As  to  the  comaate 

O 

difficulty  of  the  divisibility  of  space,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
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space,  like  time,  is  not  divisible  at  all,  for  it  is  continuous ; 
all  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  form  by  which  we  are  i 
enabled  to  hold  together,  and  keep  discrete,  simultaneous  | 
phenomena  which  do  not  to  our  perception  or  thought  i 
absolutely  coincide.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  question  1 
of  space  hereafter. 

The  next  point  worth  notice  is  that  (if  we  neglect  for  the 
moment  the  possibility  of  an  origin  of  atoms  and  monads 
from  some  earlier  uncentraUsed  form  of  consciousness  or 
force)  each  atom  or  monad,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  itself 
unextended  in  space  (though  of  course  its  phenomena  pene- 
trate all  space),  is  in  time  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Every 
atom  is  absolutely  persistent,  and  remains  the  same  in  nature^ 
whatever  its  position ; if  at  any  moment  brought  back  to  a 
relative  position  which  it  has  occupied  before,  it  manifests 
exactly  the  same  activity  as  on  the  former  occasion.  So  too 
a monad  must  be  eternal  and  unchangeable,  except  in  its 
relations  to  others,  that  is,  in  its  successive  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  correspond  to  varying  motions  of  its  atom.  Thus 
a monad  remains  the  same  though  its  conscious  life  may  go 
through  very  great  vicissitudes : for  instance,  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a quiet  uneventful  life,  to  be  the  centre  of  an 
organism  where  its  motions  or  conscious  states  are  rendered 
exceedingly  complex  through  the  influence  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  then  back  again  to  the  old  life 
where  its  relations  are  simple  and  uncoordinated.  In  one 
sense  therefore  each  monad  is  immortal ; or  at  least  it  must 
last  as  long  as  the  persistence  of  matter : but  memory  and 
conscious  personality  are  functions  of  an  organism,  and  are 
evidently  mortal,  ending  with  the  cessation  of  the  conditions 
and  relations  of  which  the  organised  body  is  phenomenon. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  evolution  (and 
indeed  temporal  events  generally)  can  not  affect  the  nature 
of  monads,  but  only  their  mutual  relations  : development  is 
the  organisation  on  the  one  hand  of  force  and  motion,  on  the 
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other  of  conscious  states.  If  we  take  all  monads  as  originally 
alike  (a  point  to  wliich  we  shall  recur),  the  Ego  of  a philo- 
sopher dijSers  from  a monad  of  hydrogen,  only  by  its  collo- 
cation with  an  attendant  organism  of  subservient  monads, 
which,  catching  a great  variety  of  incoming  influences,  co- 
ordinates and  prepares  them  in  such  fashion  with  relics  or 
reproductions  of  old  influences  that,  when  passed  on  to  the 
central  monad,  they  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  com- 
plexity and  unity,  variety  and  definiteness,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  which  distinguish  intelligent  thought  from  the 
simpler  rudiments  of  consciousness.  Thus  a mere  centre  of 
the  most  elementary  states  becomes  a_thinking  being.  A 
monad  has  in  itself  only  one  property  or  quality  (if  such  it  can 
be  called  at  all),  that  of  existence  or  being ; it  is  the  union  of 
states  of  consciousness,  and  these  depend  on  the  interaction 
of  many  monads.  Similarly  an  atom  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  forces,  wliich  again  depend  wholly  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  many  atoms.  All  that  is  predicable  of  either 
monad  or  atom  is  therefore  relation ; as  indeed  aU  objective 
existence  depends  on  relations. 

There  is  another  question  which  naturally  arises  with 
regard  to  these  original  monads,  ‘ Are  they  all  alike,  or  do 
they  differ  in  their  qualities  or  modes  of  reaction  ? ’ Now  at 
first  sight  the  former  of  these  is  the  simpler  supposition,  and 
a priori  the  preferable  one.  It  has  been  thought,  however, 
to  present  sundry  difficulties.  Formerly  in  the  days  of  the 
old  atomists,  of  Epicurus,  of  Gassendi,  of  Boyle,  and  even  of 
Herbart,  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  great 
varieties  of  properties  in  different  substances  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a mere  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  ultimate 
particles,  unless  these  particles  too  had  some  special  nature 
of  their  own.  Hence,  where  qualitative  difference  was  not 
required,  variety  of  size,  figure  and  weight  was  demanded, 
as  by  the  early  atomists  and  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Gas- 
sendi and  Boyle;  and  Herbart  required  ultimate  variety 
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of  quality.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  iiqw_  disappeared, 
partly  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  attraction,  or  affinity, 
and  repulsion,  or  heat,  which  did  away  with  the  necessity  of 
rough  sui’faces  and  hooks  for  holding  atoms  together,  and 
partly  in  view  of  such  phenomena  as  those  of  isomerism, 
dimorphism,  and  of  the  many  reductions  which  modern 
chemistry  has  made  of  chemical  qualities  to  physical  arrange- 
mentIf  bodies  composed  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same 
proportions  may  take  different  crystalline  forms,  and  may 
have  chemical  and  physical  properties  wholly  different,  it  is 
evident  that  atomic  arrangement  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  diversities  of  chemical  substances.  For  instance,  it  is 
said  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  ultimate  homogeneity  of 
atoms  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  various  ‘ atoms  ’ of  the 
present  ‘ elements  ’ are  really  molecules  and  only  different 
an'angements  in  number  and  position  of  the  ultimate  atoms, 
and  that  it  becomes  impossible  on  this  theory  to  account  for 
the  constancy  and  definiteness  of  these  arrangements;  but 
this  seems  easily  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
the  various  po.sitions  of  stable  equilibrium  in  which  different 
numbers  of  the  original  atoms  can  be  combined  together. 
But  then  it  is  said  it  is  impossible  to  explain  on  this  basis 
how  a variety  of  different  molecules  could  ever  have  come 
from  similar  original  atoms,  how  like  atoms  should  ever  have 
combined  (if  at  all)  in  unlike  ways.  This,  however,  may  be 
attributed  either  to  an  original  motion  or  to  an  original 
inequality  of  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  For  no  doubt,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a definite  heterogeneous  universe,  the  seeds 
of  heterogeneity  must  be  in  some  way  given  at  the  outset ; 
for  we  cannot  introduce  them  later,  as  did  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  with  their  ‘ clinamen’  without  a breach  of  physical 
uniformity.  If,  however,  we  must  in  any  case  start  with  an 
original,  or  provisionally  original,  motion  or  iiTegular  arrange- 
ment, and  if  this  irregularity  of  arrangement  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  everything,  it  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
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Law  of  Parcimony  to  be  content  with  this  and  not  also  to 
'assume  heterogeneity  of  the  ultimate  atoms. 

The  a priori  considerations  being  therefore  rather  in  favour 
of  an  ultimate  sameness  of  atoms,  what  says  the  Physical 
Evidence?  This  seems  at  present  somewhat  difficult  to 
. decipher,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a decisive 
answer  to  the  question  until  the  nature  of  atoms  is  more 
fully  ascertained.  On  the  one  hand  the  tendency  of  the  latest 
^ chemistry  is  in  the  direction  of  resolving  the  hitherto  so-called 
* elements  ’ into  combinations  of  simpler  substances,  and  this 
seems  to  point  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  aU  into  a single 
form  of  matter.  The  phenomena  of  isomerism  shew  how 
different  qualities  may  be  produced  by  different  arrangements 
of  the  same  components ; and  this  idea  that  chemical  and 
physical  qualities  are  ultimately  reducible  to  differences  of 
mechanical  combination  seems  strongly  supported  by  the 
discovery  of  Mendelejeff  of  the  striking  law,  that  the  properties 
of  elements  and  of  the  compounds  which  they  form  stand  in 
periodic  relation  to  their  atomic  weights.*  If  we  arrange  all 
the  elements  in  order  of  their  atomic  weights  we  shall  find 
that  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  bodies  so 
arranged  vary  gradually  through  a succession  of  maxima 
and  minima  forming  various  periods.  Each  of  these  periods 
forms  a group  of  elements,  the  properties  of  which  are 
gradually  modified  with  the  change  in  their  atomic,  weights, 
and  the  corresponding  or  homologoxis  units  of  each  period 
form  also  families,  the  different  members  of  which  resemble 
each  other  in  aU  their  properties,  and  have  always  been  classed 
together  as  natural  families.  The  number  of  properties  which 
have  been  shewn  to  follow  this  law  of  dependence  on  atomic 
weight  is  very  striking ; including  density,  atomic  volume, 
nature  of  compounds,  capacity  of  combination  with  different 

* I liave  not  seen  the  original  work,  but  have  taken  my  description 
of  the  results  attained  from  Professor  Wiirtz’s  Atomic  Theory,  chap.  vi. 
It  is  there  very  clearly  explained. 
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numbers  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  elements  (for  instance, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  hydrogen),  malleability,  fusibility,  vola- 
tility, conductility  for  heat  and  electricity,  crystalline  form, 
expansibility  by  heat,  specific  heat,  power  of  emitting  light 
or  the  position  of  spectral  lines,  electro-chemical  character, 
and  many  others.  This  seems  to  exhaust  the  whole  physical 
and  chemical  nature  and  to  refer  it  all  to  weight,  that  is,  to 
the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  one  of  the  ‘ atoms  ’ or 
molecules  of  each  substance.  When  we  remember  too  the 
effect  of  arrangement  (as  seen  in  isomerism),  it  seems  difficult 
to  deny  that  all  this  points  to  a resolution  of  the  specific 
properties  of  the  ‘elements’  into  different  multiples  and 
arrangements  of  some  original  homogeneous  particles.  Again 
the  elasticity  of  the  molecules  of  the  elementary  gases  seems 
to  point  to  their  complexity,  for  elasticity  involves  inner 
action  of  parts.  However,  there  are  sundry  difficulties  at 
present  in  the  way ; and  at  any  rate  the  old  idea  that  the 
different  atomic  weights  were  all  exact  multiples  of  that  of 
the  atom  of  hydrogen,  must  apparently  be  laid  aside,  for 
more  accurate  measurements  have  shewn  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  even  if  we  substitute  the  half  or  quarter  atom  of 
hydrogen  there  are  many  obstinate  ‘ elements  ’ which  cannot 
fairly  be  included  as  exact  multiples.  This  must  be  taken 
for  the  present  as  decisive  against  the  claims  of  hydrogen  to 
be  the  universal  matter,  but  it  does  not  of  course  affect  the 
possibility  of  some  still  lower  common  measure. 

Still  the  present  verdict  of  science  seems  to  be  not  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  an  ultimate  unity  of  matter.  For  in- 
stance, Professor  Wiirtz  {Atomic  Theory,  p.  308,  cf.  p.  313) 
says — “ The  diversity  of  matter  results  from  primordial  differ- 
ences, perpetually  existing  in  the  very  essence  of  these  atoms 
and  in  the  qualities  which  are  the  manifestation  of  them 
Still  the  ‘ essence  ’ of  these  atoms,  that  is,  the  atoms  of  the 
so-called  ‘ elements,’  may  be  only  difference  of  number  and 
arrangement  of  more  ultimate  atoms,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
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case  of  isomorphism  and  in  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  ‘ vortex  atom  ’ 
hypothesis  which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Or  again  it  may 
be  that  if  atoms  have  been  evolved  as  centres  of  ‘ force  ’ (if 
force  without  atoms  or  centres  is  conceivable)  there  may  have 
been  several  original  forms  of  atoms  corresponding  to  the 
possible  ways  in  which  different  forces  could  be  united  at  a 
centre:  a hypothesis  which  would  perhaps  correspond  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  old  atomists  that  atoms  differ  in  form  but 
not  in  substance.  This  would  also  explain  the  differences  in 
that  quality  which  Professor  Wiirtz  considers  ultimate,  what 
he  calls  atomicity  or  comparative  valency  of  atoms,  that  is, 
the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  other  elements  that  a 
given  atom  can  ‘ saturate  ’ or  combine  with ; an  atom  might 
well  have  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  poles  of  force  according 
to  its  original  formation.  Not  that  this  atomicity  would  not 
be  just  as  well  explained  on  the  other  hypothesis,  as  indeed 
is  suggested  by  the  names  usually  given  to  express  univalent, 
bivalent,  and  other  atoms,  namely  monatomic,  diatomic,  and 
so  on,  though  these  names  are  not  really  convenient,  because 
apt  to  confound  multi-valency  of  atoms  with  the  property 
possessed  by  the  ‘ atoms  ’ (whatever  their  valency  or  com- 
plexity) of  free  elements  in  a gaseous  state  of  combining  with 
each  other  into  molecules.  It  may  well  be  of  course  that 
under  certain  circumstances  of  relative  velocities  or  spatial 
position  two  or  more  of  the  free  ‘ poles  ’ of  a complex  atom 
may  combine  with  each  other  rather  than  with  an  external 
atom  (and  the  different  valencies  of  an  atom  usually  differ 
by  two  or  a multiple  of  two),  or  that  one  or  more  of  the 
‘ poles’  may  remain  ‘ unsaturated’  either  from  deficiency  of  the 
other  element  or  from  some  other  cause,  and  thus  be  capable  of 
further  ‘ molecular  combination’  (p.  249).  This  woidd  account 
for  the  relativity  of  atomicity,  which  in  some  of  the  elements 
of  high  multivalence  seems  to  vary  with  the  temperature  and 
with  the  nature  of  other  elements  %vith  which  they  combine  ; 
though  such  instances  are  difficult  to  prove,  because  in  cases 
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where  the  multivalence  seems  too  high  the  atom  in  ques- 
tion may  not  he  in  immediate  combination  with  all  the 
other  atoms,  but  some  of  the  latter  may  be  combined  with- 
it  only  through  each  other.  Again  the  fact  that  the 
higher  atomicities  in  the  different  chemical  families  are  in 
the  heaviest  elements,  and  the  fact  that  each  of  the  fami- 
lies or  series  of  homologous  terms  in  Mendelejeff’s  periods 
has  throughout  either  an  even  or  an  uneven  atomicity,  even 
and  odd  alternating  according  to  the  succession  of  families,  seem 
to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  complex  atomicity  is  to  be 
referred  to  complex  constitution  and  is  not  an  ultimate 
quality.  I think  it  will  probably  be  eventually  found  that 
the  atoms  of  high  ‘ atomicity  ’ or  valency  are  really  molecules, 
either  homogeneous  like  the  molecules  of  simple  gases,  or 
probably  in  many  cases  heterogeneous,  true  compounds.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  impossible  to  prove  ultimate,  essential 
diversity,  and  the  human  intellect  seems  instinctively  to 
condemn  the  theory.  There  is  also  a further  consideration  in 
favour  of  an  ultimate  identity  of  matter,  that  all  physical 
properties  are,  as  we  must  hold,  ultimately  motions  of  atoms, 
that  is,  attractions  and  repulsions ; and  so  far  as  we  can  see 
it  seems  probable  that  all  the  different  chemical  substances 
foUow  the  same  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  If  so,  they 
seem  alike  in  their  simplest  reactions,  and  their  distinctive 
qualities  may  well  be  the  result  of  combination ; even  exten- 
sion, or  materiality,  as  we  have  seen,  being  a property  not  of 
each  atom  but  of  atoms  taken  together.  On  the  whole,  I do 
not  think  that  the  evidence  at  present  available  enables  us  to 
give  a decided  answer  to  this  question ; I see,  however,  no 
reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be  ultimately  decided. 

I ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  even  if  all  atoms  be 
shewn  to  be  fundamentally  alike,  that  would  not  necessarily 
show  that  the  conscious  states  underlying  each  are  similar  in 
themselves,  but  only  that  their  relations  are  similar.  Each 
monad  may  have  a different  kind  of  state  corresponding  to  a 
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certain  position  ; all  we  know  is  that  all  such  states  foUow 
the  same  laws  and  have  reactions  which  in  their  phenomena 
to  a single  percipient  are  similar.  Still,  though  this  is 
possible,  the  supposition  is  not  reasonable;  for  if  the  phe- 
nomena in  each  case  are  similar,  and  our  only  ground  for 
inferring  the  noumena  is  the  existence  of  the  phenomena,  we 
must  reasonably  assume  that  the  noumena  are  also  similar. 

The  next  question  which  occurs,  and  which  is  suggested  by 
sundry  recent  physical  speculations,  is  this : Are  jtbe  atoms 
themselves  really  ultimate  ? Are  not  even  they  evolved  from 
some  antecedent  continuum  ? And  with  this  is  intimately 
hound  up  another  inquiry,  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  so-called  ether,  the  assumption  of  which  seems  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  and 
by  many  has  been  thought  to  be  also  indispensable  to  make 
intelligible  any  action  at  a distance,  especially  (according  to 
Le  Sage’s  hypothesis)  the  action  of  gravity.  Now  with 
respect  to  action  at  a distance,  action  at  a little  distance  is  of 
course  as  mysterious  as  action  at  a great  distance ; if  there- 
fore the  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  the  medium  must  be 
absolutely  continuous ; its  parts  must  touch  each  other  all 
round.  But  after  all  is  it  any  easier  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  action  between  two  objects  actually  touching 
each  other  than  if  they  were  separated  ? They  are  outside  one 
another,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  conceive  action  between  two 
coexistent  bodies  which  do  not  coincide.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
that  Herbart  invented  his  ‘ Intelligible  Space  ’ in  which 
two  beings  could  be  in  the  same  spot  at  the  same  moment, 
though  even  that  conception,  if  one  tries  to  realise  it,  is  very 
far  from  clear  or  satisfactory.  In  fact,  is  it  not  best  to  take 
causation  as  given,  at  any  rate  for  the  present  ? It  may  be 
that  if  we  ever  succeed  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  atoms  from 
some  simpler  rudiments  of  motion  we  may  see  how  they  come 
to  affect  each  other,  but  at  present  any  hypothesis  on  this 
subject  would  be  a mere  guess.  Our  Physical  IMethod  cannot 
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at  present  take  us  so  far  as  tliis ; we  must  be  content  to  wait 
for  it ; it  is  no  use  trying  to  run  on  ahead  in  the  dark. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  an  ether,  that  is,  of  course,  a hypo- 
thesis which,  if  not  estabhshed  as  a fact  exactly  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  evidently  has  a close  correspondence 
with  the  facts.  The  hypothesis  is  that  between  the  solid 
bodies  of  the  universe  and  permeating  them  in  the  interstices 
of  their  atoms,  is  a substance  imponderable  and  not  material 
in  any  ordinary  sense,  but  exceedingly  elastic  and  exceedingly 
unresisting,  the  vibrations  of  which  constitute  light  and  heat, 
wliich  are  thus  transmitted  from  one  solid  object  to  another, 
und  partially  absorbed  at  its  surface,  partially  reflected  on- 
wards through  space.  Now  this  is  evidently  a hypothesis  of 
a discontinuous  substance.  For  to  begin  with,  it  i^mpossible 
to  conceive  motion  at  all  in  a continuum ; and  Lucretius’ 
argument,  thaTif'space  were  full  motion  would  be  impossible, 
seems  valid.  It  is  very  difflcult  to  understand  how  in  a con- 
tinuum there  can  arise  any  separation  of  parts,  and  still  more 
so  to  see  what  can  become  of  the  part  lying  in  the  direction 
of  motion,  for  even  if  we  speak  of  compression  and  rare- 
faction, that  clearly  means  agglomeration  or  scattering,  ap- 
proximation or  separation  of  parts.  But  at  any  rate  definite 
vibrations  of  the  kind  here  required  clearly  require  a separa- 
tion of  parts  in  the  vibratmg  medium.  Elasticity  implies 
discreteness  of  parts  wliich  must  mutually  act  and  react  on 
each  other.  This  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  Le  Sage’s 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  gravity,  which  has  been 
recently  revived,  that  it  is  due  to  a perpetual  liail  on  all  solid 
bodies  of  etherial  particles,  beating  on  them  from  all  sides. 
This  ether  must  therefore  again  be  reduced  to  a mere 
assemblage  of  atoms  or  centres  of  force  like  those  of  the 
material  universe.  Indeed,  according  to  the  famous  hypo- 
thesis of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  all  material  atoms  are  simply 
^^yorte^rhigs  (like  the  ring  of  tobacco  smoke  which  some 
smokers  can  make)  of  the  ether,  which  we  look  on  as  a 
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perfect  fluid  filling  space.  Such  rings  in  a perfect  fluid  free 
] from  friction,  Helmholtz  had  shown  to  be  indestructible  and 
indivisible,  and  Thomson’s  suggestion  is  that  each  atom  is 
such  a ring  containing  a certain  quantity  of  ether  ■which 
remains  always  identical,  though  of  course  in  form  and  mode 
/ of  jnotion  the  atom  may  be  continually  changing!  This 
would  make  material  atoms  complex  bodies  formed  out  of 
the  inferior  particles  or  atoms  of  ether,  just  as  moleciiles  in 
turn  are  formed  from  them,  and  therefore  would  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  ultimate  resolution  of  everything  into  atoms  or 
monads ; it  would  not  therefore  affect  our  present  metem- 
pirical  theory  except  in  lowering  our  starting-point,  from  the 
material  to  the  etherial  universe ; in  a particle  of  ether  we 
now  recognise  our  centre  of  force.  I may  notice  that  this 
hypothesis  makes  even~all  material  atoms  homogeneous  in 
substance,  differing  only  in  mass ; and  coincides  after  a fashion 
■with  Mendelejeff’s  classification  of  elements  by  their  atomic 
weights. 

The  point  which  now  suggests  itself  is  whether  we  can  ever 
explain  the  formation  of  atoms  from  a continuous  substance, 
whether  the  atoms  of  ether  can  come  from  some  simpler 
continuous  ether  below ; or  whether,  however  far  even  in 
imagination  we  go  back,  we  must  not  always  find  the  elements 
of  indmduality  already  given.  Everything  phenomenal  seems 
reducible  to  force  or  motion ; but  how  can  there_be  force 
without  a definite  point  of  application,  or  motion  without 
anything  moved?  Everything  noumenal  is  reducible  to 
consciousness : but  is  a eonsciousness  conceivable  as  existing 
at  Jarge,  uncentralised  and  without  change  (for  change  implies 
a changeable)  ? Again  in  a continuum  how  could  change 
ever  arise,  how  could  evolution  begin  ? These  points  I do 
not  pretend  to  answer  further  than  to  say  this,  that  however 
far  science  proves  to  be  able  to  go  back  it  must  (as  it  seems 
to  me)  include  some  fact  of  heterogeneity  and  also  some 
principle  of  causation.  ' ' 
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If  the  elementary  substance  were  originally  perfectly  homo- 
geneous in  nature  and  position  a creative  intervention  would 
be  a necessary  assumption,  and  this  is  in  fact  what  Sir  W. 
Tliomson  says  of  the  first  turn  in  his  vortex  atoms.  But  by 
itself  and  without  such  assumption  how  far  back  it  can  go, 
what  new  light  it  may  throw  on  the  origin  of  the  material 
universe,  what  prematerial  ages  of  ether  beyond  ether  it  may 
picture,  who  can  teU  ? All  we  can  say  is  this,  that  each  step 
which  it  can  make  backwards  will  have  a meaning  for  our 
metempirical  theory,  and  will  give  us  new  conceptions  of  the 
ultimate  noumenal  nature  of  the  universe.  Thus  our  metem- 
piric  will  grow  with  our  science,  and  even  if  we  can  never 
(and  even  now  we  can  see  that  it  is  impossible)  reach  a true  j 
beginning,  our  view  will  gradually  take  in  more  and  more,  i 
and  the  vmiverse  wdl  in  us  become  more  completely  self- 
conscious.  I 

The  difficulty  which  is  at  present  felt  is  how,  consistently 
with  reason  and  fact,  to  conceive  the  ultimate  relation  of  these 
four  existences — Matter,  Force,  Energy  and  Motion.  Some 
conclusions  in  respect  of  them  are  pretty  clear : for  instance, 
matter  is  a system  of  centres  of  force ; force  is  known  only 
as  a function  of  motion ; energy  is  measured  by  the  motions, 
or  the  condition  of  the  motions,  of  masses ; and  mass  depends 
only  on  the  number  of  gravitating  atoms  or  force  centres ; 
and  finally,  motion  is  of  atoms  and  of  aggregates  of  atoms, 
that  is,  again  oT  centres  of  force.  Science  has  resolved 
matter  into  force,  or  rather  into  the  points  where  forces 
meet,  and  force  is  only  a function  of  motion  and  of 
equilibrium.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  force  can  exist  apart 
from  centres,  or  that  there  can  be  motion  without  something 
moved  ? If  so,  how  are  centres  or  atoms  formed  ? Motion 
and  force  are  both  relations : can  there  be  relation  without 
definite  terms  ? Is  there  such  a thing  as  force  that  is  not 
energy  ? If  we  ever  can  know  this,  which  seems  almost  in 
contradiction  with  our  present  knowing  faculties,  we  shall 
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know  also  whether  consciousness  can  exist  at  large  uncen- 
tralised; and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
different  conscious  states  are  united  into  monadic  series. 

At  present  we  only  know  certain  general  propositions  with 
regard  to  force,  energy,  matter,  and  motion,  such  as  that  the 
total  mass  of  the  universe  is  constant,  that  is,  the  number  of 
monads  is  constant ; the  total  energy  of  the  miiverse  is  con- 
stant, there  is  always  the  same  capacity  for  work ; the  total 
momentum  or  quantity  of  motion  in  any  given  direction  is 
always  the  same ; and  the  total  force  of  the  universe  is  con- 
stant, or  each  monad  always  has  the  same  properties  under 
the  same  combination  of  external  relations.  The  whole  phe- 
nomenal universe  may  be  resolved  into  motion,  just  as  the 
whole  noumenal  universe  consists  as  we  beheve  of  monadic 
consciousness.  Wliether  motion  will  ever  be  resolved  into 
something  more  ultimate  remains  a mystery : at  present  we 
must  take  it  with  Spinosa  as  ‘ immediately  produced  by  God,* 
or  to  express  ourselves  more  empirically  as  an  ultimate  datum 
of  experience.  "Without  motion  there  would  be  no  phe- 
nomena, no  change  of  consciousness;  and  as  an  object  implies 
relation,  that  is,  change,  ho  Being  prior  to  motion  can  ever  be 
an  object  either  of  perception  or  conception. 

I may  notice  that  now  we  have  taken  in  the  conception  of 
Monadism  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  noumena  becomes 
more  complicated ; still  we  may  note  that  without  some  such 
conception,  some  plurality  at  least  of  conscious  series,  such 
relation  could  not  exist  at  all.  If  there  were  only  a single 
conscious  monad  there  would  be  no  plienomena ; just  as  if 
there  were  only  a single  atom  there  could  be  no  motion. 
Each  change  in  each  of  the  coexistent  monads  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  nouinenon  and  phenomenon ; each  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  phenomenon  of  its  antecedents,  and  to  exist 
phenomenally  in  its  subsequents,  while  in  itself  it  is  a 
noumenon.  Thus  each  monad  is  composed  of  the  phenomena 
of  all  other  monads,  that  is,  includes  all  space,  and  itself 
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exists  phenomenally  in  all  other  monads,  that  is,  in  all  space, 
or  through  all  the  coexistence  wliich  is  represented  by  us  as 
space : as  a phenomenal  object,  or  possible  object,  each 
monad  is  everywhere  in  the  universe,  and  the  whole  universe 
in  each  monad.  As  Leibnitz  said,  though  from  a different 
standpoint,  ‘ Each  monad  contains  the  whole  universe  from 
its  o\vn  point  of  view  ’.  I may  add  that  the  phenomenal 
existence  of  each  monad  in  others  is  not  only  ‘ real,’  in  the 
case  of  actual  causation  between  them,  but,  where  the  other 
monad  is  conceptive,  there  is  also  an  ideal  phenomenal 
existence  in  it  of  the  original  monad,  not  dependent  on  a 
‘ real  ’ perception,  but  permanent  and  symbolical,  or  ideal. 
In  this  manner  each  monad  exists  in  the  concept  or  idea  of 
it  in  the  consciousness  of  another,  and  this  idea  has  corres- 
ponding to  it  a permanent  structure  in  the  monad’s  organism. 
This  we  might  call  its  ‘ ideal  phenomenal  existence  ’. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  though  in  the  case 
of  each  single  monad,  its  noumenal  and  phenomenal  existence 
are  mutually  exclusive,  the  one  commencing  where  the  other 
ends  ; in  the  case  of  the  whole  universe,  noumenal  and  phe- 
nomenal existence  are  coextensive,  and  more  than  this,  they 
coincide ; for  the  universe  exists  noumenally  in  its  separate 
monads,  and  phenomenally  in  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  separate  monads,  which  is  identical  with  the  sum  of  the 
noumena  for  each  monad,  as  a noumenon  is  composed  only 
of  states,  each  of  which  is  the  phenomenon  of  some  other. 
Hence,  to  the  universe  noumenal  and  phenomenal  existence 
differ  only  as  two  classifications  of  the  same  congeries  of  facts: 
the  universe  at  any  moment  is  the  phenomenon  of  its  pre- 
ceding history  and  the  noumenon  of  which  its  later  develop- 
ment is  phenomenon — while  to  any  of  its  constituent  monads, 
its  two  existences  differ  as  two  entirely  different  facts  in  dif- 
ferent consciousnesses.  No  monad  contains  (unless  mediately 
by  reflection  from  others)  its  own  phenomena,  but  only  the 
phenomena  of  others ; but  all  phenomena  together,  and  all 
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noumena  together  make  up  the  same  total  sum  of  existence. 
We  must,  however,  beware  of  supposing,  at  least  on  our 
present  materials,  that  the  universe  does  exist  noumenaUy  as 
a whole  at  all : noumenaUy  it  exists  (so  far  as  we  can  as  yet 
go),  only  in  its  separate  monads,  not  as  one  but  as  many  ; as 
a whole  it  exists  only  phenomenaUy,  and  that  in  each  separate 
perceptive  monad,  separately  and  differently,  each  containing 
the  whole  from  its  own  special  point  of  view,  so  that  even 
the  total  ‘phenomenal  existence  of  the  universe,  like  its 
noumenal,  is  not  a whole,  but  obtained  by  summation. 
Similarly,  the  total  phenomenal  existence  of  a monad,  or  in 
other  words,  an  atom,  is  just  not  in  the  one  spot  where  we 
are  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  existing,  hut  everywhere  else  in 
the  universe,  it  is  the  sum  of  aU  the  changes  in  other  monads 
produced  by  changes  in  it.  We  may  caU  each  monad  an 
Ego,  in  the  sense  of  the  German  phUosophers  ‘a  pure 
Activity,’  though  I refuse  to  add  the  words  ‘ and  absolute,’ 
because  the  activity  of  each  is  only  its  reaction  on  the  activity 
of  others.  This  is  also  an  ‘ immaterial  activity  ’ in  the  sense 
that  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  between  two  monads  though, 
taken  together  in  their  common  effect  on  a thii’d  monad,  they 
are  material,  yet  are  separate  in  their  terms  in  the  two 
monads.  This  activity  is  also  what  Mr.  Hodgson  {Time  and 
Space,  p.  156)  speaks  of  as  “ the  cause  of  aU  tilings  as  weU  as 
of  consciousness,  and  the  sum  as  weU  as  the  cause  of  its 
effects  ”.  But  I cannot  go  further  with  Hegel  and  the  rest, 
for  I deny  that  out  of  the  development  of  a single  Ego  any 
reaUty  or  any  particularity  of  fact  could  ever  arise ; an 
original  plurality  is  the  condition  of  any  such  development. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a consistent  and  symmetrical  conception 
of  the  universe,  noumenal  and  phenomenal,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion between  those  two  kinds  or  modes  of  existence.  All 
that  exists  is  states  of  consciousness,  and  each  of  these  has 
two  modes  of  existence,  as  a noumenon  and  as  a phenomenon. 
Taken  by  itself,  it  is  a mere  absolute  noumenon,  of  which  the 
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only  thing  which  can  be  said  is  ‘ It  is  Objectified  by  its 
naonad,  in  relation  to  other  states  of  the  same  monad,  it  is  still 
noumenal,  hut  now  a special  kind  of  inner  event  or  feeling, 
a sensation  or  emotion,  or  thought  or  volition.  Considered 
as  impressed,  or  in  relation  to  its  antecedents,  it  is  a pheno- 
menon, and,  if  its  monad  be  perceptive,  becomes  through  the 
inner  objectifying  process  worked  up  into  an  external  object 
or  event ; just  as  in  turn  its  own  phenomena  in  other  percep- 
tive monads  may  be  worked  up  into  the  object  or  event  of 
which  it  is  itself  the  noumenon,  and  in  which  it  may  itself 
be  said  to  exist  phenomenally.  Considered  again  as  expressed, 
or  in  relation  to  its  subsequents  in  the  cosmic  series,  it  is 
in  itself  (its  monad  being  perceptive)  some  form  of  volition 
or  desire,  and  its  phenomena  in  other  monads  become 
objectified  as  force  or  motion,  in  which  again  it  may  be  said 
to  exist  phenomenally.  Thus  every  state  of  consciousness, 
if  objectified  or  qualified  at  all,  without  which  it  merely 
exists  and  has  no  description  or  predicates,  may  be  said  to 
exist  either  noumenally  to  its  own  monad,  as  some  form  of 
feeling,  or  phenomenally,  that  is,  in  its  effects  on  other 
monads,  as  some  mode  of  motion.  Motion  may  thus  be 
called  the  phenomenon  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  an 
atom  the  phenomenon  of  the  centres  of  consciousness  in 
which  the  states  inhere.  As  the  appearance  of  a conscious 
state  implies  some  change  in  the  relation  of  one  monad  to 
the  rest,  and  as  space  is  (whatever  else  it  may  be)  the  form 
in  which  the  relations  among  monads  are  represented  as 
objective  phenomena  to  a percipient  mind,  any  change  in  the 
relation  of  one  monad  to  the  rest  must  be  represented  pheno- 
menally as  change  of  the  space  relations  of  its  atom,  that  is, 
as  motion : in  other  words,  the  objectified  phenomenon  of  a 
state  of  consciousness  is  motion — and  the  atom  is  what 
moves,  just  as  the  monad  is  what  feels  ; they  are  respectively 
the  ‘ substances  ’ which  support  motion  and  consciousness 
respectively. 
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In  what  way  then  shall  we  conceive  the  existence  of  the 
noumenal  universe.  Is  it  in  Time  and  Space,  or  are  these 
forms  of  phenomenal  existence  only  ? How,  to  begin  with, 
space  and  time  (like  all  relations  and  all  nameahle  things) 
are  clearly,  as  perceived,  objective  only,  they  are  in  fact 
forms  of  relation  which  go  to  make  up  objects.  But  objects 
may  be  either  noumenal  or  phenomenal,  so  that  so  far  space 
and  time  may,  as  perceived,  have  both  noumenal  and  pheno- 
menal existence.  But  there  is  this  great  distinction  between 
them,  that  time  is  the  form  of  experience  generally,  noumenal 
or  phenomenal,  in  a monad,  while  space  is  the  form 
only  of  phenomena.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
noumenal  universe,  as  a sum  of  monads,  each  of  which  is 
the  sum  or  rather  the  summation  of  its  experience,  must 
exist  in  time  ; in  other  words  that  time,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
form  of  monadic  and  therefore  of  cosmic  noumenal  exis- 
tence : but  this  does  not  follow  as  to  space,  for  although  to 
the  universe  as  a whole  phenomenal  and  noumenal  existence 
coincide,  the  two  are  different  arrangements  of  the  same 
materials,  and  space  as  known  is  the  form  of  the  phenomenal 
arrangement : hence  space  as  known  is  not  a form  of  the 
noumenal  cosmos  as  a collection  of  monads.  Or  in  other 
words,  while  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  monads 
exist  in  time  and  time  in  monads,  of  space  we  must  say 
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that  monads  do  not  exist  in  space  but  space  in  monads. 
There  is  again  another  distinction  to  be  noted  between  space 
and  time,  that  whereas  time  is  the  form  of  all  sequence  in 
states  of  consciousness,  whether  considered  as  noumenal  or 
phenomenal,  and  whether  such  consciousness  be  perceptive 
(objective)  or  merely  sensitive  (absolute) ; space  on  the  other 
hand  as  we  know  it,  is  not  only  confined  to  phenomenal 
experience,  but  has  no  existence  except  as  a form  of  objective 
phenomena,  in  fact,  of  the  external  universe.  Quantity  and 
extension  have  no  noumenal  existence.  Till  phenomena 
become  objective  as  such,  in  other  words,  until  the  perception 
of  the  world  as  a system  of  permanent  external  objects, 
phenomenal  space  has  no  separate  existence  as  such,  even 
potentially,  or  rather  so  far  as  it  exists  it  is  not  differentiated 
from  time,  for  if  the  ordinary  psychological  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  space  have  any  truth,  space  till  perceived 
as  such,  does  not  differ  from  time  ; it  is  in  fact  only  certain 
time  relations  considered  as  permanent  and  reversible  and 
thrown  outwards.  Space  therefore,  as  we  know  it,  is  developed 
from  time,  and  not  only  does  not  extend  to  uoumena,  but  even 
in  phenomenal  existence  does  not  stretch  back  farther  than 
the  separation  of  self  and  not-self:  an  illustration  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  if  philologists  are  right,  the  original  meaning  of 
‘ I ’ is  ‘ the  here,’  so  that  ‘ not  I,’  would  be  the  ‘ not  here  ’. 
Time  had  an  absolute  or  potential  objective  existence  before 
it  was  known  ; space  on  the  other  hand,  had  not,  except  as  a 
kind  of  time. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  even  be  said  that  space  is  the  only  form 
of  phenomenal  existence,  or  even  of  phenomenal  co-existence  ; 
it  is  only  the  special  form  taken  by  co-existent  visual  and 
tactual  phenomena,  according  to  the  mechanism  of  our 
organism,  which  is  therefore  in  a sense  a priori,  to  eacli 
individual,  as  Kant  held,  though  a posteriori  to  the  race  as  a 
whole.  Even  to  us  there  are  other  such  forms  of  co-existence. 
If  I shut  my  eyes  and  listen  to  an  orchestra,  or  analyse  the 
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odours  of  a bouquet,  I uuite  the  various  sounds  and  smells 
wMcli  my  analysis  detects  under  forms  of  objective  co- 
existence wbicli  are  not  space.  Smells  and  sounds  have  no 
space  relations,  except  by  association  with  visual  or  tactual 
experiences,  with  which  they  have  been  accompanied.  It 
seems  therefore  that  the  noumenal  universe,  the  world  of 
monads,  does  not  exist  in  space,  but  that  space  is  a form  of 
phenomena — and  this  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
force  exerted  by  an  atom  is  unaffected  by  time  and  also 
by  space,  it  is  identical  in  amount  at  all  times  and  all  dis- 
tances. The  laws  of  motion  and  attraction  can  be  deduced 
a priori  from  these  two  principles  of  persistence  or  in- 
destructibility of  force  in  space  and  time  respectively.  And  if 
this  be  so,  if  space  and  time  be  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
noumenal  reahty,  change  in  the  latter,  that  is,  change  in 
consciousness,  must  evidently  be  phenomenally  symbolized 
by  change  in  space  and  time,  that  is  by  motion:  and  by 
motion  only  for  that  must  be  the  general  form  of  phenomenal 
change,  so  that  all  physical  events  and  changes  must  be  re- 
ducible to  motions  of  persistent  and  unchangeable  atoms. 

What  has  been  said  above  refers  only  to  space  as  we  know 
it,  but  if  there  is  a noumenal  universe  at  aU,  there  must  of 
course  be  some  mode  of  co-existence  among  the  monads, 
whereby  they  are  able  to  enter  into  mutual  action ; and  of 
this,  space  must  be  as  it  were  a phenomenal  translation.  If 
it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  noumenal 
evolution,  or  as  mutual  action  of  noumena,  and  Physical 
Metempiric  would  be  impossible.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  must  allow  to  space,  and  the  other  forms  of  pheno- 
menal co-existence  a certain  kind  of  existence,  not  only 
phenomenal,  in  separate  monads,  anterior  to  actual  percep- 
tion, as  the  condition  of  such  perception,  but  noumenal  also 
as  the  condition  of  the  co-existence  of  a plurality  of  monads 
in  mutual  relation,  and  the  consequent  perceivability  of  a 
universe.  If  we  admit  that  the  monads  constitutuig  the 
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noumenal  cosmos,  were  mutually  related  before  they  wer 
perceived  to  be  so,  in  fact  before  the  genesis  of  perceptf 
consciousness,  we  must  allow  that  space  and  the  rest  hi 
not  only  a certain  phenomenal  esse  which  is  not  peri 
(though  it  is  so  ‘potentially’)  but  also  a certain  nourne] 
existence  corresponding  to  its  phenomenon  in  some  such 
as  the  monad  corresponds  to  the  atom.  If,  as  the  Physi 
Method  seems  to  show,  all  forms  of  consciousness,  includi: 
space,  even  if  now  innate  or  a priori  to  the  individu 
counting  from  birth,  are  a posteriori  to  the  race  or  to 
individual  carried  back  to  its  prenatal  origin,  in  other  words 
are  the  impress  through  habit  of  certain  uniformities  in 
phenomena,  space  must  have  had  a ‘ potential  ’ existence  in 
such  uniformities ; if,  further,  relations  among  phenomena 
are  derived  from  relations  among  noumena,  space  must  have 
had  a further  noumenal  existence  in  the  noumenal  relations 
which  produced  the  phenomenal  uniformities  which  produced 
its  perception.  If  noumena  have  changes  corresponding  to 
phenomena,  there  must  be  something  in  the  noumenal  uni- 
verse corresponding  to  motion,  for  phenomenal  changes  or 
forces  are  all  reducible  to  motion  of  atoms : but  where 
there  is  motion  there  is  space,  the  noumenon  of  motion 
must  involve  a noumenal  space.  It  may  be  too  that  the 
relations  of  co-existence  among  noumena  are  not  accurately 
represented  phenomenally  under  space  as  we  at  present 
conceive  it ; it  may  be  that  these  noumenal  relations  contain 
other  ‘ dimensions  ’ than  those  which  our  faculties  grasp, 
and  do  not  contain  certain  properties  such  as  those  of  flat- 
ness, faculty  of  superposition,  and  similarity  of  parts,  which 
our  geometry  ascribes  to  the  space  which  it  treats  of. 

This  leads  to  the  question  how  far  relations  can  be  said 
to  exist  at  all  before  they  are  perceived.  How  can  a relation 
have  any  absolute  existence  ? Now,  it  is  clear  to  begin  with, 
that  relations  have  no  existence  apart  from  their  terms : 
there  is  nothing  between  the  individual  objects  binding  them 
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together,  or  keeping  them  asunder,  or  altering  their  relative 
position.  But  it  is  simply  either  their  mutual  action — that  is  a 
state  of  one  following  on  a state  of  the  other — (if  the  relation 
he  dynamical  or  physical),  or  (if  it  be  statical  or  logical)  the 
way  in  which  the  two  are  combined  in  thought,  which  con- 
stitutes their  relation.  Eelation  therefore  is  only  a mode  in 
wliich  two  or  more  cntia  are  combined,  and  as  such  can  of 
course  exist  only  in  a combining  consciousness  (if  such  there 
be),  no  other  combination  of  entia  being  possible.  Still  there 
is  a sense  in  which  relation  may  be  said  to  have  absolute 
existence ; for  it  seems  to  me  that  just  as  a simple  uncom- 
pounded feeling,  while  merely  felt  and  unrelated  to  other 
simple  feelings,  exists  absolutely  as  an  absolute  substance,  so 
a compound  feeling  composed  of  two  co-existent  or  over- 
lapping feelings,  while  merely  felt  in  a combining  conscious- 
ness and  unrelated  to  other  compound  feelings,  exists  absolutely 
as  a relation,  that  is,  exists  as  that  which  when  perceived 
or  related  to  other  relations,  becomes  an  objective  relation. 
Indeed  if  objective  existence  come  from  absolute,  it  can  only 
be  through  these  absolute  relations  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  objects ; as  they  themselves  become  related  the  objecti- 
fying process  becomes  itself  an  object,  and  thought  is  self- 
conscious.  Now  these  absolute  relations  can  occur  ordy  in 
a combining  consciousness  and  between  the  parts  of  such  a 
consciousness,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  inner  relations  of 
such  parts  that  have  in  any  sense  an  absolute  existence.  In 
other  words,  a relation  can  have  no  absolute  existence  except 
inside  a monad ; between  different  independent  monads,  not 
combined  in  a higher  monad,  there  can  be  no  relation  except 
in  the  respective  monads  or  in  some  other  monad,  for  there 
is  no  existence  outside  all  monads  or  outside  eveiy  monad. 
That  is  to  say,  one  at  least  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  must 
be  metempirical  and  represented  symbolically  by  its  corres- 
ponding phenomenon;  for  no  two  feelings  of  different 
monads  can  ever  co-exist  (except  possibly  in  a higher  monad. 
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or  as  Kant  -woulcl  say,  in  a ‘ non-sensuous  intuition,’  or  ‘ in- 
tuitive understanding  ’)  : so  that  the  relations  of  monads 
inter  se  can  be  spoken  of  only  symbolically  as  an  expression 
of  the  noumenal  condition  which  underlies  the  fact  of  the  suc- 
cessions of  phenomena  in  different  monads,  and  of  the  relations 
of  these  successions  inter  se.  They  are  a short  form  in  which 
a metempirical  consciousness  expresses  to  itself  the  fact  that 
particular  noumenal  states  in  one  monad,  follow  or  precede 
certain  other  states  in  another  monad. 

Let  us  examine  this  more  closely.  The  relation  of  monad  A 
to  monad  B can  (except  on  the  supposition  of  the  co-existence 
of  A and  B in  a combining  monad)  exist  only  in  three  ways,  in 
A,  or  in  B,  or  in  some  third  monad.  As  in  A (and  similarly  in 
B)  it  exists  in  two  ways ; first  as  A is  active  in  the  feeling  of 
action,  which  when  connected  with  a phenomenon  perceived 
as  following  gives  the  idea  of  efficient  causation  which  we 
attribute  to  ‘ wdll  ’ ; secondly,  as  A is  passive,  in  the  occur- 
ence of  phenomenon  b to  noumenon  A or  (by  reflection  and 
re-impression  of  phenomena)  of  phenomenon  a in  noumenon 
A,  which,  if  A be  a perceptive  monad,  constitutes  the  ob- 
jective external  existence  to  A of  atoms  a and  b.  It  is  this 
perception  by  monad  A of  phenomenon  a following  on  the 
feeling  of  action  or  expression  in  monad  A,  that  makes  us 
consider  the  relation  of  monads  to  phenomena  as  one  of 
efficient  causation,  and  makes  us  extend  this  concej)tion  to 
phenomenon  b as  produced  efficiently  by  noumenon  B. 
Hence  we  get  at  the  idea  of  a mutual  relation  of  noumenon 
A and  noumenon  B,  namely  that  of  producing  in  each  other 
phenomena.  Again,  as  in  a third  monad  C,  the  relation  be- 
tween A and  B exists  only  as  the  relation  of  jihenomena  a 
and  b as  perceivable  objects  to  C, — and  here  the  relation  be- 
comes one  of  physictd  causation.  Now  in  the  last  instance 
alone  has  the  relation  in  any  sense  an  absolute  or  unperceived 
existence,  namely  as  two  co-existent  feelings  of  C,  after- 
wards perceived  as  a relation  between  the  feelings,  and 
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ultimately  between  the  external  atoms  a and  h to  which  tlie 
feelings  are  referred ; in  the  first  two  casas  the  only  way  in 
which  the  relation  between  A and  B can  be  said  to  liave 
any  existence  prior  to  perception,  is  as  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  in  A and  B of  certain  noumenal  states  of  A and 
B wliich  are  afterwards  recognised  as  feelings  of  action  or  as 
certain  objective  phenomena.  So  we  must  conclude  that  we  can 
speak  of  the  noumenal  relations  of  different  monads  irUer  se 
only  symbolically  for  the  fact  that  each  as  related  to  the 
other  becomes  or  produces  a phenomenon : monads  are  as 
we  say  ‘ efficient  causes  ’ of  phenomena  in  each  other,  and 
these  phenomena  are  mutually  related  as  objects,  by  physical 
causation.  The  noumenal  relation  among  monads  which  we 
call  ‘ efficient  causation  ’ is,  so  far  as  we  know  or  conceive  it 
as  existing,  only  a name  for  that  which  when  phenomenalised 
becomes  physical  causation ; if  we  try  to  conceive  it  we  can 
do  so  only  under  the  two  conceptions  of  will  and  action  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a sensible  shock  on  the  other.  "We  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  it  as  having  any  actual  existence,  other 
than  this,  or  indeed  any  possible  existence,  except  to  a com- 
bining monad ; to  us  they  are  only  possibilities  not  of  ex- 
perience but  of  a consistent  and  rational  metempiric. 

Again  I must  notice  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to 
relations  as  yet  unperceived,  and  the  terms  of  which  do  not 
co-exist  in  a combining  consciousness,  a potential  existence. 
Possibility  is  not  a form  of  existence  but  only  of  thought. 
It  is  only  a way  in  which  we  explain  to  ourselves  the 
sequence  of  phenomena,  prophesying  effects  from  their 
causes.  Aristotle’s  Bwafu^,  as  for  instance  in  his  formless 
matter,  was  only  an  abstraction,  a notion  of  the  mind ; and 
not  being  outside  in  anything,  nothing  added  to  it  could  con- 
vert it  into  actuality.  Actuality  arises  out  of  preceding  actuali- 
ties ; a potentiality  is  the  idea  of  succeeding  actualities.  So  far 
therefore,  as  the  universe  is  a succession  of  events  in  time, 
and  so  far  as  its  various  monads  are  not  united  in  some  com- 
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billing  consciousness,  space  had  no  existence  noumenal  or  phe- 
nomenal until  the  rise  of  a perceptive  monad  ; its  terms  were 
there  but  not  united.  There  can  be  no  such  theory  as  ‘ Space 
in  itself,’  for  space  is  a form  of  relation,  and  that  requires  a 
combining  monad. 

Again  the  fact  that  events  and  forces  are  independent  of 
time  and  space,  the  persistence  of  matter  and  energy,  and 
the  law  that  force  is  equally  potent  at  all  distance  (though 
of  course  more  widely  distributed),  and  that  events  happen 
equally  well  in  all  parts  of  space  where  their  conditions 
occur,  prove  that  time  and  sp_ace  have  no  real  existence,  but 
are  only  forms  of  arrangement  of  phenomena.  If  matter 
be  centres  of  force,  each  particle  of  “ matter  is  everywhere 
present,  and  there  is  no  intervening  space  unoccupied  by  it 
(Faraday  quoted  by  Lewes,  Problems  ii.  329.)  The  matter  of 
each  atom  touches  the  matter  of  all  the  rest.  If  this  be  so, 
where  is  the  difficulty  of  action  at  a distance  ? Space  is  a 
plenum — filled  with  matter,  and  matter  is  not  impenetrable, 
but  each  atom  penetrates  and  pervades,  and  is  itself  pene- 
trated and  pervaded  by,  all  the  rest. 

These  considerations  seem  to  dispose  of  any  pre-objective 
or  noumenal  existence  of  space,  except  in  the  regressive 
thought  of  the  Metempiric  who  has  to  assume  a condition  or 
form  of  co-existence  and  simultaneous  mutual  action  among 
monads.  Time,  on  the  other  hand,  has  both  pre-objective 
and  noumenal  existence  stretching  back  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  monads  or  centres  of  consciousness.  A monadjs  a 
series  of  conscious  states ; its  essence  or  ‘ form  ’ is  time  and 
time  only.  Beyond  this  even  time  disappears.  If  we  can 
make  the  hypothesis  of  a noumenal  universe  undifferentiated 
into  monads,  such  a universe  would  not  be  held  together  either 
in  sequence  or  co-existence,  it  would  exist  neither  in  time 
nor  in  space ; and  this  seems  confirmed  by  the  observation 
already  made,  that  the  actual  laws  of  motion  are  expressions 
of  the  fact  that  force  is  independent  of  time  and  space. 
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Such  a universe  would  have  no  unity,  and  therefore  no 
plurality  of  parts,  no  relation  except  in  possibility  of  evolu- 
tion, which  possibility  would  have  no  existence  except  to  an 
ex  post  facto  intelligence.  Yet  such  intelligence  cannot  help 
assuming  it  in  some  form  : Tlie  One  alone  can  never  be  con- 

ceived as  producing  the  Many,  unless  it  already  contains  the 
elements  of  plurality — Spinoza’s  substance  is  the  grave  of  all 
existence. 

Thus  if  we  take  the  noumenal  universe  in  its  earliest  con- 
ceivable or  rather  tliinkable  stage,  before  the  evolution  of 
monads,  then  if  we  consider  that  till  feelings  were  held 
together  there  could  be  no  change,  no  relation  of  any  kind 
even  absolutely  existing,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  no 
time;  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nou- 
menal universe  is  not  in  time  and  space,  but  that  time  and 
space  have  been  evolved  from  it.  Time  is  the  form  in  which 
the  noumenal  substance  or  consciousness  is  ‘ schematized  ’ into 
experience,  by  being  focussed  in  monads.  Space  is  the  form 
in  which  the  sequent  experience  of  monads  is  by  reversal 
‘ schematized  ’ back  into  objective  co-existence : just  as  ob- 
jective unity  or  likeness  is  reached  by  the  reversal  of  differ- 
ence or  unlikeness : Chaos  becomes  the  many  or  the  different 
and  by  denial  or  reversal  of  difference  becomes  the  one. 
Time  and  space  are  therefore  forms  of  the  process  of  objecti- 
fication, of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  universe  to  self- 
consciousness  ; and  when  this  is  attained  it  mtII  again 
transcend  them,  the  i^ast  and  future  will  again  become 
present,  everywhere  will  become  here.  I may  finally 
remark  that  in  speaking  of  ‘ Time  ’ and  ‘ Space  ’ as  forms  of 
phenomenal  sequence  and  coexistence  common  to  all  sen- 
sitive percipients,  as  Kant  was  accustomed  to  do,  we  really 
are  assuming  what  can  never  be  proved,  that  time  and 
space  are  the  same  to  all,  or  that  the  conscious  states  which 
to  each  bear  these  names  are  identical.  We  can  as  little 
know  tliis  as  tliat  the  sensation  called  ‘ red  ’ is  the  same  to  all. 
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Time  and  space  express  the  same  relations  to  all  minds,  but 
the  expression  in  one  mmd  may  possibly  not  be  the  same 
state  of  consciousness  as  that  in  another ; if  so  the  question 
■whether  noumena  are  in  time  and  space  loses  much  of  its 
significance.  This  view  was  expressed  by  Spinoza  in  his 
supposition  of  the  other  attributes  of  substance  besides  exten- 
sion each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  combined  with  thought. 

No  doubt  it  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  possible  even  in 
conscious  experience  to  get  rid  of  time.  Eeason,  for  instance, 
is  independent  of  particular  occasions,  it  perceives  things,  as 
Spinoza  says,  “ sub  quddam  ceternitatis  specie  ”.  But  this 
really  means  that  it  abstracts  the  particular  times  at  which 
the  particular  instances  of  a general  principle  occur  as  irrele- 
vant to  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  is  uniform  in  time ; 
for  as  I have  said  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  independent 
of  time.  But  concepts  are  very  different  from  percepts  or 
actual  things;  they  have  no  existence  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  as  incidents  in  a mental  series  (the  Platonic  ‘ Ideas  ’ 
have  been  long  rejected),  and  again  have  no  reality  except  so 
far  as  they  are  derived  from  and  recognisable  in  actual 
phenomena,  and  in  each  of  these  ways  they  are  bound  up 
with  time.  Spinoza  himself  explains  that  by  eternity  he 
does  not  mean  actual  existence  out  of  time,  but  only  ‘ exis- 
tence itself  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  to  follow  necessarily  from 
the  mere  definition  of  the  eternal  thing.  For  such  existence 
is  conceived  as  an  eternal  truth,  as  well  as  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  and  therefore  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  duration 
or  time,  though  its  duration  be  conceived  as  without  begin- 
ning or  end.’  This  may  be  true  enough  of  a logical  abstrac- 
tion. Actual  existence,  however,  means  to  us  some  form  of 
consciousness,  but  to  us  at  least  consciousness  depends  on 
change,  and  change  is  in  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NOUMENA  AND  PHENOMENA. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  a stage  which  gives  us  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  great  problem  of  Metempiric,  the  relation  of 
Noumenal  and  Phenomenal  existence.  Apart  from  Metem- 
pirical  hypotheses  there  is  of  course  no  such  question,  the 
distinction  has  as  yet  no  existence.  From  my  experience 
alone  I know  nothing  of  ‘ phenomena  ’ at  all ; the  only  dis- 
tinction which  I can  draw  is  between  absolute  or  unrelated 
consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  relative  perceptions  on 
the  other ; between  an  unperceived  conscious  state  of  which 
I can  only  say  ‘it  is,’  and  the  universe  of  objects  produced 
or  at  any  rate  put  into  form  by  my  perception  or  intelligence. 
This  distinction  of  absolute  and  objective  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  noumenal  and  phenomenal;  all  is  as  yet 
noumenal.  But  when  once  the  metempirical  assumptions  are 
admitted  of  the  existence  of  Things-in-themselves  and  of 
Other  Consciousness,  the  distinction  at  once  arises,  and  when 
once  suggested  it  never  wiU  give  way  till  it  is  solved. 

Now  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  which  the  Physical 
Method  leads  was  broadly  apparent  on  the  identification  of 
Things-in-themselves  with  that  inner  consciousness  under- 
lying phenomena  to  which  we  were  driven  by  the  logical 
extension  of  the  hypothesis  of  ‘ Other  Consciousness  ’.  The 
universe  is  thereby  shown  to  have  two  modes  of  existence ; 
one  noumenal,  in  itself,  the  inner  consciousness;  the  other 
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phenomenal,  in  all  other  minds:  and  the  broad  relation 
between  the  two,  between  noumena  and  their  phenomena, 
seems  most  reasonably  conceived  as  one  of  Efficient  Causa- 
tion, not  the  mere  sequence  of  phenomena  which  we  call 
physical  causation,  but  rather  something  analogous  to  that  of 
wliich  we  feel  examples  in  the  activity  of  will  and  the 
receptivity  of  sense.  The  law  of  reaction  of  a monad  on  an 
outside  stimulus,  which  phenomenally  must  be  some  simple 
law  of  motion,  that  is  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  must,  it 
would  seem,  noumenaUy  be  some  reaction  of  the  rudimentary 
win,  some  act  of  self-preservation,  or  self-modification,  which 
when  developed  is  the  avoidance  of  a painful  or  the  en- 
couragement of  a pleasurable  state,  and,  later  stHl,  a moral 
action,  the  resultant  of  many  motives.  Thus  we  see  how  the 
roots  of  the  inner  life  must  coincide  with  those  of  the  outer ; 
and  how  the  first  principles  of  morality  are  bound  up  with 
the  laws  of  motion ; the  primary  law  of  Ethic  is  the 
noumenon  of  which  the  primary  law  of  Physic  is  pheno- 
menon. But  whether  this  characterisation  of  the  relation 
between  a noumenon  and  its  phenomenon  as  causation  be 
true  or  false,  we  must  assume  that  there  is  at  any  rate  such  a 
real  connexion  between  them  as  produces  a fixed  relation 
between  the  changes  of  the  one  and  those  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  same  noumena  under  the  same  conditions  of  arrange- 
ment always  produce  in  one  another  the  same  phenomena. 
Eor  this  is  the  only  reasonable  assumption  that  can  be  made, 
that  the  noumena,  which  we  infer  from  their  supposed 
relations  to  phenomena,  are  always  constant  in  this  relation ; 
and  that  consequently  their  mutual  relations  inter  se  are 
similar  to  the  mutual  relations  of  their  phenomena  inter  se, 
the  latter  being  in  fact  only  a reflection  of  the  former. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  noumena  are  their  rela- 
tions, for  without  relation  there  can  be  no  change  of  conscious 
state ; they  are  the  holding  together  of  their  various  causations 
and  impressions.  “ Existence,”  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  said  {Problems 
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i.  70),  “is  the  static  aspect  of  Cause;  Cause  is  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  Existence  But  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
forget  that  we  speak  of  a being,  or  thing,  having  relations  to 
other  beings,  or  things.  That  implies  some  holding  together 
of  the  various  terms  of  those  relations  in  some  inner  union  (for 
if  the  holding  together  were  only  in  the  perceptive  mind,  this 
amounts  to  a complete  denial  of  the  external  factor,  which 
we  are  now  assuming) ; and  this  necessity  of  a common  centre 
of  various  relations  seems  to  me  to  be  granted  by  the  use  of 
the  word  relation,  joined  to  the  assertion  that  one  object  may 
have  different  relations  to  our  several  senses.  How  else  are 
what  are  called  the  ‘ objective  factors  ’ united  ? Clearly  not 
by  the  mind,  for  the  mind  learns  and  does  not  create  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a broad  view  of  the  relation  of  pheno- 
mena to  noumena.  Nothing  exists  but  states  of  conscious- 
ness bound  together  in  centres  (for  we  may  omit  as  at  present 
undecipherable  all  the  history  of  the  earlier  pre-atomic  and 
pre-monadic  stages),  which  mutually  act  upon  each  other 
according  to  laws  depending  on  the  relations  of  the  centres, 
and  by  such  action  change  such  relation.  Hence  each  such 
state  of  a centre  is  the  noumenon  of  the  centre  at  that 
moment,  and  is  also  the  phenomenon  of  the  several  states  in 
other  centres  and  the  pre^^.ous  state  in  its  own,  of  the  mutual 
action  of  which  it  is  the  resultant ; it  also  itseK  produces,  or 
helps  to  produce,  in  like  manner,  further  phenomena  in  all 
monads  with  whose  states  it  is  in  action.  Thus,  if  it  affects 
the  organism  of  a perceptive  monad,  the  sensation  winch  it 
there  produces,  or  the  objective  factor,  is  its  phenomenon  to 
that  monad ; and  if  by  means  of  the  structure  of  the  receptive 
monad  it  be  worked  up  by  an  escort  of  other  states  of  the 
same  monad  into  an  object,  such  object  may  again  be  called 
its  phenomenon ; because  what  it  gives  to  the  percipient 
monad  is  the  datum  and  groimdwork,  and  the  form  to  which 
it  is  brought  by  perception  is  merely  a process  applied  to  it 
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and  to  all  similar  affections  by  the  percipient  monad  for  its 
own  purposes.  Thus  every  monad  is  perpetually  expressing 
itseK  in  phenomena,  manifesting  itself  to  the  rest;  every 
nonmenon  has  innumerable  phenomena,  every  phenomenon 
has  innumerable  noumena,  but  for  convenience  of  inquiry  we 
select,  as  in  the  case  of  a physical  cause,  the  most  important 
factor  or  factors  and  call  them  the  nonmenon  of  a particular 
phenomenon  or  the  cause  of  a particular  effect.  But,  in  truth, 
the  whole  imiverse  is  at  every  moment  inextricably  interlaced 
with  causative  links,  and  if  we  ask  what  is  the  nonmenon  of 
any  phenomenon  or  the  cause  of  any  effect,  we  shall  in  strict- 
ness hardly  be  able  to  give  a smaller  answer  than  one  which 
embraces  all  the  monads  that  exist  and  their  mutual  relations. 
Every  nonmenon  is  phenomenon  of  some  other  nonmenon, 
and  every  phenomenon  is  itself  a noumenon  and  the  cause 
of  phenomena  in  like  manner.  Thus  the  distinction  of 
noumena  and  phenomena  by  being  completely  generalised 
loses  its  importance;  it  becomes  merely  a distinction  of 
aspects : a conscious  state  is  either  noumenon  or  pheno- 
menon according  as  it  is  looked  at  it  as  a state  of  its  monad 
or  as  the  effect  of  an  external  monad. 

Broad  Aspect  of  Evolution. 

But  the  result  of  this  mutual  action  of  the  monads  which 
compose  the  universe  is  in  a word  Evolution.  This  comes, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  union  of  monads  into  different 
permanent  combinations  of  increasing  complexity.  These,  in 
addition  to  their  reactions  on  foreign  ‘stimuli,’  gradually 
acquire  also  certain  inner  reactions  among  their  constituents 
which  depend  only  indirectly  on  impressions  from  monads 
not  included  in  the  organism,  and  tlie  unity  of  the  permanent 
organism  being  impressed  on  its  various  constituents  as  a 
prominent  part  of  their  experience,  an  inner  series  makes 
itself  felt  to  each  of  them,  which  they  separate  from  the 
outer  impressions  as  Self  from  Not -self.  Again,  the 
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permanent  organic  arrangement  or  form  of  relation  among 
the  constituents  gives  to  their  reactions  on  external  stimuli 
fixed  forms,  and  these  forms  are  after  a time  by  their  per- 
manence and  universality  of  application  distinguished  from 
the  various  stimuli  as  Subject  from  Object  or  as  Mind  from 
Matter.  We  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider  to  some  extent 
the  evolution  of  what  is  called  mind  or  knowledge  from  its 
simple  rudiments,  uncompounded  states  of  consciousness; 
and  the  consequent  gradual  development  of  Objective  from 
Absolute  Existence.  But  I wish  here  to  make  a few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  the  true  aspect  of  evolution  generally. 

What  is  Evolution  ? It  is  an  objective  relation,  a hypo- 
thesis, partly  verified,  by  a percipient  and  thinking  being  to 
account  for  the  relations  which  he  observes  between  the 
different  parts  of  his  experience.  Objective  existence  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  product  of  the  organic  forms  of  reaction  of 
the  organism  and  an  external  stimulus.  The  main  character- 
istics of  it  are  therefore  internal,  and  without  these  no  object 
can  exist.  Hence  the  reflective  organism  sometimes  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  world  is  whoUy  self-created,  and  no 
conception  to  the  contrary  could  ever  possibly  arise  if  it  were 
not  for  one  fact,  the  fact  of  its  having  a body,  a part  of  the 
external  world  of  objects  standing  in  a peculiar  relation  to 
the  whole  conscious  experience,  and  that  it  comes  to  see  that 
its  body  must  have  a mode  of  existence  beyond  its  material 
phenomena,  some  mode  in  which  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  sphere  of  consciousness  of  the  organism. 
Then  it  sees  other  bodies  like  its  own  but  disconnected  with 
its  consciousness,  and  naturally,  therefore,  though  metempiri- 
cally,  assumes  that  each  of  these  other  bodies  has  another 
consciousness  connected  with  it  in  a similar  way.  Then  there 
comes  in  the  discovery  that  tlie  body  as  a material  object, 
its  motions,  and  all  its  physical  phenomena  are  derived 
from  and  convertible  into  ordinary  physical  motions  and 
phenomena,  and  that  it  differs  in  nothing  from  these  except 
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by  greater  complexity  of  arrangement  and  conditions.  And 
as  no  such  complexity  can  of  itself  ever  produce  anything 
but  material  residts,  certainly  not  the  conscious  states  which 
our  body  seems  in  some  way  to  influence  in  us,  we  must 
carry  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  concomitant  conscious  states 
right  down  to  the  elements  of  the  universe  of  matter  and 
force.  And  connected  with  the  different  kmds  of  body  and 
motion  we  naturally  imaguie  the  kinds  of  corresponding  con- 
sciousness to  vary,  so  that  answering  to  the  most  general  data 
of  the  physical  universe  must  correspond  the  ultimate  rudi- 
ments of  consciousness. 

Let  us  here  take  a few  of  these  ‘ summa  genera  ’ and  see 
how  they  mutually  correspond.  Now  the  most  general 
description  of  the  material  universe  at  the  farthest  limit  to 
which  we  can  take  it  is  that  it  is  a ‘series  of  motions  of 
centres  of  force  ’.  It  seems  hence  to  follow  that  the  lowest 
rudiment  of  consciousness  to  which  we  can  reach  is  in 
centres  of  consciousness. 

There  arises  the  question  as  to  which  some  douht  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  consciousness  is  the  noumenon  of  motion 
or  only  of  change  in  motion.  Now,  though  the  kinds  of 
feehng  known  to  us  are  probably  all  compounds  of  simpler 
units,  so  that  a change  of  feeling  is  rather  a change  of  rhythm 
than  a change  of  motion  simply  (and  this  seems  borne  out 
by  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  that  all  motion  at  present  existing  is 
rhythmical),  it  would  seem  that  in  the  ultimate  elements  of 
consciousness  there  must  be  something  corresponding  (a)  to 
motion,  (&)  to  change  in  motion.  Now  it  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  to  hold  that  it  is  only  the  latter  of  these  elements  of 
which  consciousness,  as  we  know  it,  is  the  noumenon : so  that 
the  difference  between  feeling  and  change  of  feeling  would 
be  only  that  between  similar  and  dissimilar  successive  shocks 
or  changes  of  motion ; and  the  whole  of  consciousness,  feeling 
and  relation  alike,  would  be  reduced  to  homogeneous  con- 
scious units  arranged  in  a particular  sequence,  differing  from 
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one  another  only  in  some  such  way  as  different  changes  of 
motion  differ,  such  as  direction  and  intensity ; and  IMr. 
Spencer’s  view  above  referred  to  seems  to  favour  this  theor}^ 
But  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  motion 
generally  and  not  only  change  of  motion  is  the  phenomenon 
of  consciousness  in  its  most  general  form,  and  that  while  the 
motion  continues  the  simple  feeling  which  it  represents 
likewise  continues,  a change  of  motion  either  in  direction  or 
velocity  involving  a change  of  feeling.  Tliis  view  has  the 
advantage  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  making  the  universe  of 
consciousness,  and  therefore  of  existence,  continuous  in  time, 
instead  of  being  a mere  number  of  disassociated  atoms  or 
units : if  time  be  discontinuous  what  is  there  to  bind  it 
together  ? If  consciousness  be  composed  of  discrete  units 
not  permanent,  and  separated  by  intervals,  how  can  it  be 
connected  in  a series  ? Besides,  consciousness  as  we  know  it 
is  continuous,  one  feeling  existing  till  interrupted  by  another 
(which  seems  to  agree  with  the  first  law  of  motion),  and 
though  this  contimdty  might  be  explained  as  a quick  recur- 
rence of  shocks  the  effect  of  each  of  which  remained  till  the 
appearance  of  the  next,  the  latter  part  of  this  hypothesis  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  feeling  is  the  noumenon 
only  of  the  change  of  motion,  for  that  is  instantaneous  and 
has  absolutely  no  permanence. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  motion  is 
the  phenomenon  of  which  a conscious  state  is  noumenon, 
and  that  the  laws  of  motion  are  the  projection  or  translation 
in  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  of  consciousness. 
Here  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  all  the  great  physical 
problems  of  Matter,  Force,  Energ}^,  l\Iotion.  What  do  they 
all  mean  in  the  conscious  world  ? 

Now,  to  answer  this  would  require  a much  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  physical  facts,  but  there  is  no  harm  on  starting 
in  taking  a broad  survey  of  the  situation.  This  then  is  our 
datum,  that  Consciousness  is  the  Noumenon  of  Motion.  Now 
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if  we  include  the  so  called  ‘imponderables’  such  as  the 
luminiferous  ether,  in  our  definition  of  matter,  all  motion  is 
motion  of  matter,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  any  motion  that  is  not  motion  of  something  and  that 
something  an  object  which  might  affect  our  senses.  Motion 
therefore  is  bound  up  with  matter  as  its  vehicle,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  consciousness  too  must  be  bound 
up  with  some  vehicle,  or  Trdger,  and  cannot  be  at  large,  a 
feeling  here  or  there  independent  of  any  other  and  without 
permanence.  In  this  respect  I cannot  understand  the  views 
of  Prof.  Clifford  and  his  followers,  who  seem  to  look  on  the 
noumenon  of  motion  as  feeling  generally,  an  ‘ all  pervading 
sentiency,’  and  not  in  any  permanent  subject,  though  I admit 
that  if  science  can  ever  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of 
atoms  out  of  a continuous  substance,  this  continuous  sentiency 
may  also  become  intelligible.  But,  at  present,  motion  at 
large,  and  not  of  some  moving  body  or  centre,  seems  to  me 
perfectly  inconceivable ; and  a continuous  consciousness  un- 
broken uito  any  definite  states  and  not  united  into  definite 
series,  seems  to  me  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  However,  if 
definite  centres  of  consciousness  have  been  in  some  way 
evolved  from  some  continuous  psychoplasm  the  chfficulty  as 
to  motion  without  things  moved  would  disappear,  for  motion 
being  only  a phenomenal  relation  in  a percipient  could  clearly 
not  have  arisen  till  consciousness  was  individualised  in 
monads.  In  the  premonad ic  state  there  could  be  no  motion 
for  there  could  be  no  phenomena. 

Consciousness  being  thus  the  noumenon  of  motion,  we  may 
expect  to  be  able,  when  we  look  at  the  qualities  of  motion,  to 
see  how  they  are  probably  represented  by  corresponding 
qualities  in  the  underlying  consciousness.  For  instance,  in- 
tensity of  motion,  or  velocity,  evidently  corresponds  to 
intensity  of  feeling.  Again,  the  different  kinds  of  motion, 
such  as  progression,  rotation,  vibration,  all  probably  repre- 
sent different  kinds  of  conscious  states.  On  the  other  hand. 
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direction,  which  is  determined  by  reference  to  surrounding 
movements  and  bodies,  can  have  no  meaning  except  to  a 
perceptive  consciousness,  for  relation  cannot  exist  in  one  of 
the  related  terms.  Similarly  mass  is  no  quality  of  individual 
motions,  but  depends  on  the  number  of  moving  particles,  and 
these  different  motions  are  summed  only  in  our  perception, 
and  their  coexistence  and  similarity  cannot  affect  any  of 
them  individually  except  through  perception.  I therefore  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Franldand’s  view  in  the  lecture  partly 
reported  in  Mind,  ISTo.  XXI.,  that  mass  corresponds  to 
massiveness  or  volume  of  feeling ; the  feelings  are  distinct 
and  each  unaffected  by  the  other,  the  mass  is  the  result  of 
tlie  holding  together  their  similar  phenomena  in  a perceptive 
intelligence.  The  other  identification  for  which  he  claims 
novelty  that  of  velocity  and  intensity  of  feeling  is  what 
would  occur  to  anybody  who  understood  what  was  being 
talked  of.  If  motion  mean  consciousness,  the  more  motion 
of  that  kind  the  more  consciousness  of  that  kind. 

If  then  consciousness  is  the  noumenon  of  motion,  and 
motion  is  of  matter,  what  is  Matter,  the  moved,  and 
what  is  the  corresponding  vehicle  of  consciousness  ? The 
broad  answer  is  that  matter  when  analysed  is  nothing  but 
the  unity  and  centre  of  its  forces,  the  agent  of  which  force 
is  the  action.  The  various  properties  of  matter  all  depend, 
as  analysis  easily  shows,  on  the  ‘ forces  ’ which  it  displays,  on 
its  various  activities  which  affect  our  senses  in  different 
manners,  and  which  in  the  case  of  each  portion  of  matter 
stand  in  determinate  and  fixed  relation  to  the  actmties  of  the 
rest  of  the  material  universe.  Matter  without  acti^^ty,  not 
working,  would  have  no  existence,  flatter  then  is  to  us  a 
sum  of  forces,  or  activities,  and  ever^’-  atom  is  a centre  of 
forces.  Matter  then  is  that  which  binds  together  forces, 
and  its  forces  are  the  expression  of  its  activity,  when  brought 
into  relation  with  other  centres  of  force.  Similarly  the 
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nolunenal  equivalent  of  an  ultimate  element  of  matter  i.s  a 
monad,  a centre  of  conscious  states. 

That  being  so,  what  is  Force?  Now  when  we  come  to 
examine  tliis  carefully  we  shall  see  reason  to  be  much  on  our 
guard.  This  notion  of  force  has  gathered  round  it  many 
fancLfid  and  metempirical  ideas  which  cannot  be  admitted 
into  any  plain  account  of  the  facts.  What  is  this  mighty 
Power  which  pervades  the  universe,  persistent,  indestructible, 
ever  working  ? Its  action  is  seen  in  motion : and  do  we 
know  more  of  it  than  in  its  action  ? What  is  the  use  of 
calling  it  the  ‘cause’  of  motion  ? That  is  like  the  old  notion  of 
matter  as  the  cause  of  sensations,  the  substratum  of  qualities. 
The  qualities  are  matter,  and  similarly  the  motions  and 
virtual  motions,  or  pressures,  and  their  laws  of  relation  are 
force.  The  noumenon,  therefore,  of  force,  like  that  of  motion, 
is  a conscious  state.  The  laws  of  force  and  motion  are  the 
fixed  relations  wliich  hold  among  the  motions  and  pressures 
of  bodies  as  depending  on  their  mutual  position,  mass,  and  so 
forth.  If  this  be  so  there  can  be  no  separate  noumenon 
corresponding  to  force  as  opposed  to  motion,  because  force 
cannot  as  phenomenon  be  distinguished  from  motion,  or 
pressure  which  is  virtual  motion.  There  is  a distinction 
however  between  the  force  or  motion  impressed  on  an  atom 

f 

and  the  force  of  the  reaction  of  the  atom,  and  the  latter 
perhaps  is  the  sense  in  which  the  atom  is  most  rightly  called 
a centre  of  force.  The  force  of  an  atom  is  that  with  which 
it  acts,  the  motion  or  change  in  motion  in  another  due  to  it, 
not  that  given  to  it ; and  in  this  sense  its  force  would  be  more 
properly  represented  by  the  active  term  of  the  conscious  arc, 
the  rudiment  of  will,  the  motion  received  being  represented 
by  the  passive  term,  or  sensation.  We  may  therefore,  if  we 
please,  consider  motion  as  the  correlative  of  sensation,  and 
force  as  the  correlative  of  will ; but  we  must  remember  that 
force  is  only  known  as  motion,  and  that  the  distinction  is  only 
between  motion  received  and  motion  given,  between  passive 
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and  active  consciousness.  Force  can  only  be  measured  by 
change  of  motion  or  pressure,  and  its  laws  are  those  of  motion 
which  can  thus  be  deduced  a priori.  The  earliest  perception 
of  force  seems  to  have  come  from  pressure  or  resistance  to  wilL 
It  comes  gradually  to  be  mixed  up  with  and  form  part  of  the 
notion  of  matter : force  is  the  activity  of  matter,  matter  is  the 
supposed  permanent  potency  of  force.  Here  again  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect : the  volition  is  the 
cause,  the  resistance  the  effect;  the  two  are  in  that  simul- 
taneous, the  action  and  the  act.  I hold  it  a most  significant 
fact  that  the  notions  of  force  and  will  arise  in  one  and  the 
same  act,  so  that  the  two  appear  and  are  thought  of  as 
correlatives. 

Next  we  may  turn  to  Momentum.  This  differs  from  force 
only  that  in  addition  to  motion  or  velocity  it  includes  the 
element  of  mass,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  simply  a function 
of  the  number  of  moving  particles,  and  therefore  not  to  have 
any  analogue  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  each,  save  perhaps 
so  far  as  each  gets  stability  from  the  influence  of  its  fellows. 
This  also,  for  any  summation  or  general  principle  of  it  in  the 
universe,  includes  the  element  of  direction.  The  sum  of 
moments  is  at  all  times  the  same  in  each  particular  direction, 
otherwise  internal  forces  or  movements  of  the  parts  of  the 
universe  would  cause  motion  of  the  whole,  which  we  know  to 
be  impossible. 

Finally  there  is  the  great  conception  of  Energy  which  has 
brought  such  a revolution  into  modern  science,  and  enabled 
us  to  correct  the  old  vaefue  and  often  false  notions  of  the 

O 

persistence  of  force.  The  amount  of  work  which  can  be 
done  in  the  universe  is  always  the  same  from  time  to  time : 
that  is  the  great  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
This  notion  of  energy  of  course  includes  motion  and  likevuse 
mass;  it  is  rather  therefore  a principle  of  combination  among 
motions  that  one  modifying  any  individual  movement,  a 
principle  which  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of  science. 
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and  which  has  no  corresponding  noumenon  in  the  conscious 
states  underlying  the  individual  movements.  Given  one  of 
these  movements  separately,  its  particular  conscious  state 
cannot  for  aught  we  can  see  be  affected  (unless  by  perception) 
by  any  resemblance  or  other  relation  whatever  to  the  other 
movements  in  the  rest  of  the  universe : so  far  as  these  come 
into  causal  relation  with  it,  of  course  they  affect  it,  but  there 
cannot  be,  so  far  as  I can  see,  a noumenon  of  any  of  the 
individual  movements,  any  state  or  change  of  state  corres- 
ponding to  the  scientific  fact  that  energy  lost  in  one  place  is 
gained  in  another, — or  corresponding  even  to  the  idea  of  energy 
of  position,  which  is  really  only  a scientific  prevision  out  of 
present  conditions  of  the  actualisation  of  a certain  amount  of 
energy  when  a further  condition  comes  in  to  complete  the 
‘ cause’.  Unless  indeed  there  be  a Universal  Mind: — that  is 
a conception  to  which  we  must  return  hereafter.  At  present 
we  have  the  universe  as  a system  of  motions  of  centres  of 
force ; and  when  we  try  to  define  force  it  is  only  a certain 
relation  of  motions  depending  on  the  spatial  relation  of 
centres,  though  in  passing  through  a centre  it  is  broken  up 
into  action  and  reaction,  wliich  correspond  to  the  two  terms 
of  the  conscious  arc,  the  rudiments  of  sensation  and  volition 
respectively. 

This  universe  of  matter  is  clearly  extended  in  Space.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  space  is  only  the  form  in  wliich 
our  senses  represent  to  us  coexistent  impressions,  visual  or 
tactual,  and  though  there  must  be  some  mode  of  coexistence 
answering  to  space  which  is  the  condition  of  the  mutual 
action  of  monads,  we  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  it  is  like 
space  except  in  its  functions  than  we  have  to  say  that  the 
external  conditions  which  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  red 
are  themselves  of  a red  colour.  Properly  speaking  there  is 
no  real  thing  corresponding  to  space,  for  the  union  of  different 
states  can  only  coexist  in  a percipient  mind,  and  therefore  our 
space  is  as  real  a mode  of  coexistence  of  difierent  monads  as 
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any.  All  we  can  say  of  the  real  coexistence  is  that  there  are 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  different  states  of  consciousness 
which  act  upon  one  another,  or  in  other  words,  are  the  next 
moment  changed  according  to  fixed  laws. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


MOXADISM  AND  MONISM. 


There  is  one  question  move  in  respect  of  this  noumenal 
universe,  which  to  many  minds  surpasses  in  interest  all  the 
rest.  It  is  this : can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  the  monad 
consciousnesses  of  which  we  imagine  the  universe  as  it  is  in 
itself  to  be  composed,  at  any  rate  to  a considerable  extent 
(for  some  portion  may  probably  be  still  undifferentiated  into 
monads),  are  in  any  way  bound  together  and  united  in  a 
Universal  Ego  as  feelings  are  in  a perceptive  soul  or  Ego  ? 
To  this  I think  owx  primd  facie  answer  must  be  that,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can.  In 
our  experience  different  co-existent  and  not  coalescing  feelings 
are  never  united,  tliough  a single  feeling  may  of  course  be 
complex ; theJEgo  is  a chain  or  series  of  points,  not  a cluster 
or  surface,  its  extension  is  in  one  dimension  only,  not  in  two 
or  in  three.*  To  this,  however,  an  objection  may  be  raised 
which  may  be  put  in  the  following  form — ‘ How  do  you  know 
that  in  your  own  Ego  co-existent  feelings  are  not  united  ? 
Certainly,  eacli  of  your  feelings  is  very  complex  and  comprises 

* To  prevent  misconception,  I am  not  going  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lewes’s 
theory  wliich  of  course  is  the  natural  theory,  that  any  conscious  act  is  a 
reaction  of  the  whole  organism  or  sensorium  {Problems  iii.  40,  87,  263), 
not  of  one  particular  organ  or  particle,  and  that  this  is  tlie  proper  repre- 
sentative of  I.  Tliat  may  be  so,  but  it  may  only  mean  that  the  I of 
each  man  is  a number  of  monad  consciousnesses  working  together  and 
with  many  mutual  interactions. 
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many  simultaneous  elements,  and  in  many  instances,  as  in 
tlie  combination  of  elements  from  different  senses,  and  even 
in  a single  sense,  as  in  the  perception  of  adjacent  points  of 
space,  the  physical  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a com- 
bination of  the  feelings  of  different  adjacent  monads  (the 
phenomena  of  which  are  the  different  nervous  tremors  of  the 
organism) : moreover,  the  complicated  chemical  construction 
of  nerve  matter  and  of  all  organic  molecules,  and  the  fact 
that  their  peculiar  physiological  properties  depend  on  this 
complexity,  go  to  show  that  the  corresponding  monad  con- 
sciousnesses are  capable  of  a similar  combination,  not  only  as 
mutually  influencing  one  another,  but  as  forming  a new 
individual.  This  all  looks  as  if  a complex  monad,  like  your 
Ego,  was  not  a temporal  bond  only,  but  a bond  of  co-existence 
too,  a bond  in  that  form  of  existence  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon is  space  : in  fact,  the  conscious  co-existence  in  you  of 
feelings  derived  from  different  parts  of  your  organism  is  in 
reality  space-in-itself.’  To  this  I can  only  answer : It  may 
be  so,  I cannot  tell,  but  the  evidence  seems  against  it.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  almost  universally  believed  by  psycholo- 
gists that  the  inner  series  of  consciousness  is  composed  of 
single  links,  and  though  many  states  of  consciousness  have 
very  complex  origin  they  either  become  welded  together  into 
a single  state,  as  for  instance  in  the  sensation  of  sound,  or 
enter  consciousness  serially  however  quick  the  succession 
may  be  (Wundt,  Phys.  Psych.,  ii.,  207,  263).  Lewes  {Problems 
i.,  343;  ii.,  149,  219)  says,  in  like  manner,  that  “even  rela- 
tions which  are  objectively  simultaneous  are  by  us  perceived 
successively”.  Two  feelings  cannot  be  simultaneously  present 
in  consciousness  unless  their  relation  fonns  the  object  of 
consciousness  ; and  this  relation  may  in  reflection  be  separated 
into  the  two  feelings,  which  then  seem  to  have  been  simul- 
taneously present ; but  no  two  unconnected  feelings,  between 
which  no  relation  is  perceived,  can  be  present  together  in  the 
same  consciousness,  for  if  so,  one  consciousness  could  become 
two.  The  same  consciousness  can  never  be  in  two  states  at 
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the  same  moment,  its  states  are  discrete  and  successive 
(Wundt  ii.,  3).  No  doubt  it  may  seem  that  this  is  not  so  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  not  perfectly  so  in  the  higher ; but 
that  seems  oidy  to  show  that  the  lower  animals  (such  as 
starfish  for  instance),  are  rather  republics  of  monads  than 
monarchies  and  that,  even  in  the  highest,  centralisation  is  not 
perfect ; there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  single  monad 
perceives  uncombined  and  synchronous  changes. 

Then  again  as  to  the  different  senses, — though  the  trans- 
cendentaUst  argument  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  light, 
sound,  taste,  smell,  heat,  &c.,  are  all  a 2^'^'iori  forms  of 
sense  just  as  well  as  it  proves  this  of  space  and  time, 
or  better  stiU, — if  we  follow  the  physical  evidence,  they 
seem  to  have  been  all  gradually  developed  out  of  one 
primordial  sense,  and  are  probably  different  modes  of  ag- 
gregating the  same  primordial  units  of  consciousness  • and 
in  any  case  they  seem  rather  different  machines  for  conveying 
different  particular  kinds  of  disturbances  to  the  central  con- 
sciousness than  independent  monads,  and  there  is  no  difficidty 
in  supposing  that  the  elements  derived  from  each  of  these 
sources  may  be  compounded  in  the  central  consciousness,  just 
as  the  motion  of  a particle  at  any  moment  may  be  com- 
pounded of  motions  arising  from  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Molar 
Motion,  and  other  forms  of  force.  If  the  doctrine  of  func- 
tional indifference  of  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  be 
confirmed  by  science,  the  synthesis  of  sensations  from  different 
senses  is  easily  intelligdble.  And  even  if  the  doctrine  of  specific 
energies  be  truth,  these  energies  are  clearly  only  motions  of 
matter  which  may  be  combined,  and  which  indeed  have  all 
been  evolved  from  a common  source,  and  as  Mr.  Montgomery 
shews  {Mind  XVII.)  nmst  be  combined  ‘ somehow  and  some- 
where in  the  organism  ’ in  a material  substratum  or  medium ; 
and  such  medium  seems  to  me  better  satisfied  by  an  atom  or 
atoms  than  by,  as  he  suggests,  homogeneous  inter-neural 
neuroglia,  for  the  latter,  unless  it  be  taken  simply  as  a con- 
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geries  of  atoms  or  phenomenal  Egos,  wants  the  unity  and 
definiteness  which  seems  required  by  the  circumstances.* 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  atomistic  theorj"  of 
matter  is  to  guide  us,  the  suggestion  of  a composite  conscious- 
ness not  combined  in  any  single  monad  does  not  seem  likely ; 
for  assuming,  as  we  now  are,  that  consciousness  is  that  of 
which  a motion  of  matter  is  phenomenon,  we  cannot  at 
present  see  how  one  motion  can  in  any  way  be  united  with 
another  except  as  motions  of  the  same  centre  of  motion,  that 
is,  ultimately  of  the  same  atom  or  atoms.  How  can  a motion 
of  atom  A be  bound  up  (except  externally,  by  mere  similarity, 
as  in  the  motion  of  a solid  mass)  with  the  motion  of  atom  B 
otherwise  than  either  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  moving 
atoms  in  each  other,  or  by  both  motions  becoming  expressed 
in  motions  of  a third  atom  ? Hay,  how  can  there  be  motion 
or  change  at  all  without  some  one  thing  moving  or  changing  ? 
The  very  notion  of  change  implies  a something  which  holds 
together  the  antecedent  and  consequent ; a mere  succession 
of  two  events,  not  in  the  same  objects,  cannot  be  called 
change  except  in  the  perceiving  subject  to  which  they  are 
separate  phenomena.  Therefore  the  ultimate  physical  analysis 
of  phenomena  seems  to  say  that  two  motions  cannot  be 
united  as  objective  phenomena  except  in  a single  moving 
body ; and  this  seems  to  shew  that  monads  are  not  combined 
except  in  their  phenomena;  each  monad  combines  in  a 
manner  all  the  rest  phenomenally;  but  noumenally  every 
monad  is  independent,  and  can  affect  othei's  by  causing 
phenomena  in  them  which  are  not  in  it.  IMotions  cannot  be 
phenomenally,  nor  states  of  consciousness  noumenally,  com- 
bined, except  either  by  fusion  in  a smgle  motion  of  a single 
body,  or  by  being  united  in  time  by  a permanent  mo^ing  body 
of  which  they  are  successive  states.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
that  “just  as  motion  passes  from  one  billiard  ball  to  another 

* Here  i.s  aii  instance  of  how  Metaphysic  may  criticise  Physictil 
theories  ; the  real  facts  may  disprove  doctrines  as  to  the  symbols. 
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without  ceasing  to  be  the  same  motion,  so  consciousness  may 
pass  through  many  substances  without  losing  its  self-identity  ” 
(Carrel’s  Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  544) ; and  in  this  sense  no  doubt  all 
the  motion  of  the  universe  is  one,  because  any  force  may  be 
converted  into  any  other ; but  I deny  that  such  motion  is  the 
same  in  any  intelligible  sense,  for  motion  is  nothing  but  a 
thing  moving,  and  there  is  no  entity  which  is  passed  on  from 
one  ball  to  another  but  only  that  motion  of  one  produces 
motion  of  another.  If  it  be  suggested  that  this  apparent 
objective  necessity  is  only  a copy  of  a subjective,  and  that  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  imagine  motions  bound  together,  except 
by  fusion  or  by  succession  in  a permanent  object,  is  that  it  is 
really  one  consciousness  which  binds  together,  and  that  fusion 
into  a single  state  and  unity  through  time  in  a permanent 
subject  are  the  only  methods  whereby  consciousness  can  bind 
together  different  feelings  : the  reply  is  that  our  consciousness 
is  just  what  we  are  considering,  and  moreover  is  all  we  have 
to  go  by,  so  if  it  says  that  anything  is  necessary  we  must 
take  it  to  be  so. 

Again,  suppose  it  to  be  answered : ‘ Yes,  but  our  conscious- 
ness,— though  it  will  not  allow  that  separate  motions  can  be 
combined  except  in  a permanent  moving  object,  that  is,  with- 
out a temporal  bond, — still,  if  that  be  given,  does  not  reject  a 
bond  in  space.  Now  a molecule  or  organism  will  hold  together 
motion  in  time  as  well  as  an  atom,  and  it  holds  it  together  in 
space  too  ; nay,  even  the  very  idea  of  motion  implies  a some- 
thing connecting  two  parts  of'  space,  for  motion  must  be  in 
space  as  well  as  in  time.’  Still  we  must  reply:  No  doubt  the 
motions  of  several  atoms  united  in  a molecule  or  body  be- 
come in  a sense  one  common  motion,  but  at  bottom  it  is 
only  a number  of  different  similar  motions ; and  as  to  motion 
involving  a connection  of  two  parts  of  space  such  connection 
is  not  one  of  coexistence  but  of  succession,  a holding  together 
in  time  only.  It  may  be  that  the  possibility  of  motion 
involves  .space,  but  the  very  meaning  of  this  is  that  its  parts 
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shall  he  outside  one  another  and  not  capable  of  union  except 
in  time ; — and  similarly  it  may  be  that  change  of  conscious- 
ness in  a monad  involves  the  coexistence  of  other  monads  (or 
at  least  of  some  external  existence),  which  coexistence  is  the 
noumenon  of  which  space  is  the  phenomenon ; but,  again,  the 
very  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  other  monads  shall  be 
external  to  it  and  not  capable  of  union  with  it  except  through 
phenomena.  A being  wMch  had  nothing  external  to  it,  a 
monad  universe,  could  have  no  motion  (for  motion  is  relative), 
no  change,  no  consciousness ; if  it  had  any  it  would  be  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  its  parts  which  it  could  never  produce, 
and  which  so  far  as  they  existed  independently  of  it  would 
be  not  included  in  its  nature  and  therefore  not  part  of  it. 
Besides,  inner  motions  can  never  produce  motions  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  or  of  the  whole  mass : that  imphes  external 
action.  The  whole  universe  cannot  move,  and  if  motion  be 
the  symbol  of  consciousness  cannot  be  conscious. 

And  if  as  regards  the  motion  of  masses  the  distinction  be 
taken  between  the  motion  of  an  ordinary  block  or  lump  of  matter 
and  that  which  makes  crystals  and  organisms,  I do  not  know 
how  I can  still  help  saying  that  even  the  inner  motion  of  a crystal 
or  an  organism  is  not,  so  far  as  I can  see,  an5dhmg  (except  in 
my  mind  which  objectifies  and  unifies  it  for  its  own  jxirposes) 
but  the  motions  of  its  parts,  although  no  doubt  these  parts 
are  mutually  related  in  a special  manner ; and  that  the  mo- 
tions which  make  crystals  and  organisms  must,  so  far  as  I see, 
be  the  motions  of  their  constituent  atoms,  each  of  which  must 
separately  be  determined  by  simpler  physical  laws.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of 
masses,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  are  just  such  as  they 
would  be  if  each  atom  of  one  mass  acted  separately  on  each 
atom  of  the  other : take,  for  instance,  the  law  of  Attraction 
between  bodies  of  unequal  size,  the  velocity  of  each  being 
proportional  to  the  atom-power,  i.c.,  the  number  of  atoms  in 
the  other.  Tlie  forces  of  atoms  working  on  one  atom  are  not 
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affected  by  one  another,  but  the  total  result  is  as  if  each  had 
■worked  independently ; in  other  ■words,  the  relation  of  atom 
A to  B is  not  affected  by  the  simultaneous  relation  of  A to  C 
or  of  B to  D.  The  different  actions  go  on  side  by  side  with- 
out interference.  The  only  qualities  which  a body  can  have 
beyond  the  sum  of  those  of  its  atoms,  are  the  qualities  which 
depend  on  the  mutual  position  of  relations  of  the  atoms. 
But  how  can  this  produce  a fresh  Ego  ? That  is  not  a rela- 
tion, for  it  is  not  in  any  other  monad,  but  a new  noumenon. 
Eelations  among  monads  may  alter  the  experience  of  another 
monad,  as  in  the  case  of  organisms  and  animal  procreation, 
but  how  can  they  create  a monad  which  did  not  before  exist  ? 
Still  I confess  that  a crystal  and  still  more  an  organism  is  one 
in  a sense  in  which  a block  of  stone  is  not ; and  that  I do  not 
at  present  fully  understand  the  cause  of  their  difference, 
though  I see  that  its  results  may  be  expressed  as  unity  of 
aim  or  co-operation  to  a definite  object ; and  that  it  may  be 
that  this  unity  is  something  noumenal  or  has  some  noumenal 
counterpart;  and  that  when  I learn  more  completely  the 
physical  meaning  and  process  of  organisation  and  of  the 
formation  of  crystals  from  molecules  and  of  molecules  from 
atoms,  and  still  more  when  I get  (if  ever  I get)  some  concep- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  physical  atoms  from  a simpler 
elemental  substance,  of  the  discontinuous  from  the  continuous, 
the  many  from  the  one — I may  then  come  to  see  that  even  an 
atom  as  a centre  of  force,  which  I conceive  as  a mathematical 
point,  involves  a holding  together  of  co-existent  elements  in 
space,  and  that  its  motions  are  in  some  way  a complex  of 
simpler  motions.  If  so,  I may  come  to  understand  how  there 
may  arise  motion  of  a body  which  is  not  the  sum  of  the 
motions  of  its  parts  (for  an  atom  has  no  parts  in  that  sense 
at  least),  and  how  the  same  or  a similar  process  may  take 
place  in  all  the  successive  stages  of  physical  individualisation, 
and  that  there  may  be  a conscious  unity  in  molecules, 
crystals,  organisms,  societies,  in  worlds,  solar  systems,  stellar 
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systems,  the  universe.  If  we  could  see  how  conscious  centres 
are  originally  evolved  we  might  see  that  centres  of  centres 
may  he  evolved  in  the  same  or  some  analogous  manner,  and 
that  this  evolution  may  go  on  side  by  side  with  and  in 
addition  to  the  evolution  of  mere  rearrangement  of  the  exist- 
ing centres.  Stdl  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  higher 
centre  could  he  anything  but  a centre;  that  is,  noumenaUy,  nu- 
merically different  from  its  components  and  phenomenally  a 
new  point,  centre  of  force,  or  atom ; and  clearly  no  personal 
consciousness  could  unite  or  combine  other  like  conscious- 
liesses,  for  this  is  the  very  meaning  of  personality. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  is  another  conception  of  unity 
among  monads  to  which  any  knowledge  we  may  attain  of  the 
physical  evolution  of  atoms  seems  almost  sure  to  lead  us ; the 
conception  of  an  all-pervading  continuous  consciousness  or 
feehng  from  which  all  monads  are  evolved,  and  which  is  not 
only  the  substance  of  which  they  are  made,  but  the  instrument 
or  medium  of  their  mutual  action — phenomenally  force  and  the 
transmitter  of  forces  or  motion,  noumenally  the  vehicle  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  consciousness.  To  some  such  con- 
ception we  are  vaguely  led  by  tlie  consideration  of  the  com- 
plete interpenetration  of  natural  forces:  every  atom  of  the 
universe  stands  in,  or  even  rather  consists  of,  relations  to 
every  other  atom : every  event  is  a function  of  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  nothing  but  a continuous 
transformation  of  a persistent  quantity  of  energy,  a perpetual 
redistribution  of  it  in  different  forms  and  shapes.  In  truth 
there  are'noTmany  simultaneous  events,  that  is  only  a device 
of  ours  to  make  examination  easier ; there  is  only  one  event 
and  that  comprehends  the  whole  universe.  At  any  rate  this 
is  the  way  in  which  Science  makes  the  universe  intelligible 
to  us.  Is  there  more  in  it  than  this  ? Is  this  unity  and 
transfusion  of  energy  anywhere  but  in  our  minds  ? It  is 
a oneness  of  many,  for  if  there  were  no  many  the  one  would 
disappear:  without  motion  there  could  be  no  manifestation 
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of  energy,  energy  exists  only  in  its  transference.  Is  it  not 
tlien  a mere  abstraction,  a ‘ form  ’ of  our  intelligence  ? Can 
we  say  that  there  is  such  a thing  in  itself  as  energy  any 
more  than  we  can  say  the  same  of  space  ? I confess  I do  not 
like  to  place  a Limit  to  the  future  conceptions  which  Science 
may  give  us,  but  at  present  this  notion  of  energy  as  a con- 
tinuous existence  not  gathered  into  centres  seems  to  me 
unattainable;  without  conflict,  how  can  it  shew  itseK,  and 
how  can  there  be  conflict  except  in  a centre  ? And  the  same 
seems  to  hold  of  consciousness ; a coi^nuous  consciousness 
pervading  all  nature  seems  to  me  an  inconceivable  hypothesis. 
iSio  doubt  in  terms  it  is  describable.  Elemental  feeling  would 
on  the  rise  of  centres  from  whatever  cause  become  feehngs 
united,  that  is,  relation ; and  feeling  would  give  birth  to 
perception  or  thought.  But  to  such  an  elemental  Psycho- 
plasm or  ‘ Mind-Stuff  ’ even  if  conceivable  we  must  at  any 
rate  beware  of  attributing  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  con- 
sciousness, personality,  intelligence,  will,  emotion,  perception : 
of  it  we  cannot  even  say  ‘ it  exists  ’ for  there  is  no  ‘ it,’  only 
‘ there  is  feeling  ’.  Its  existence  is  absolute  and  noumenal, 
only  objective  existence  it  has  none,  not  even  the  veriest  ' 
rudiment  of  objectivity,  change  of  consciousness,  or  abso- 
lute relation.  It  looks  Like  the  substance  of  Spinoza;  we 
have  resolved  into  it  both  mind  and  matter,  noumena  and 
phenomena,  all  objective  existence  and  even  the  rudi- 
ment of  relation  ; and  how  are  we  ever  to  get  them  back 
again  ? There  must  have  been  some  condition  of  the  ori- 
ginal ether,  some  arrangement  of  its  parts,  some  laws  of 
their  action,  which  account  completely  for  the  universe  as 
it  now  exists;  this  much  we  can  say,  but  when  we  try  to 
go  further  we  get  into  inextricable  difficulties,  naturally 
enough  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  describe  objectively  a , 
stage  which  was  completely  pre-objective.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  motion  without  moving  particles,  of  energy  un- 
focussed and  at  large,  or  how  could  motions  or  forces  be 
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redistributed  except  tlirougli  centres,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  will  except  in  an  Ego  ? These  are  difficulties  w'hich  it  ls 
perhaps  hopeless  to  surmount. 

To  escape  this  conclusion  and  to  assign  to  the  universal 
consciousness  the  characteristics,  not  only  of  feeling,  but  of 
thought,  of  an  Ego,  I can  imagine  several  arguments  or  sug- 
gestions. The  first  is  suggested  by  the  reflection  that  here 
again,  through  the  widest  extension  which  we  can  imagine  of 
physical  science,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  same  proposition 
which  we  found  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  internal  analysis, 
when  we  strip  of  all  form  which  constitutes  objective  exist- 
ence, and  go  down  to  the  absolute  unqualified  substance 
‘ there  is  feeling  ’.  May  it  not  be  (we  think)  that  even  if  our 
own  consciousness  is  a series  in  one  dimension  only,  without 
any  co-existent  elements,  still  as  in  it  we  rise  from  the  above- 
named  proposition  to  the  conception  of  a temporal  series  of 
feelings  bound  together  in  an  Ego,  so  in  this  metempirical 
world  which  we  have  imagined  to  underlie  the  physical 
universe  of  space  relations,  we  may  reasonably  imagine  an 
Ego,  not  of  sequence,  but  of  co-existence,  an  experience  of 
which  the  form  is  not  time,  or  not  only  time,  but  another 
species  of  relation,  namely  that  which  we  know  phenomenally 
as  space — a mind  which  binds  together  the  totality  of  space 
as  our  mind  binds  the  totality  of  time — a^mnd  which  is 
nowhere  because  everywhere.  A priori  a spacial  principle 
of  unity  seems  as  reasonable  as  a temporal.  In  fact,  may 
not  this  be  the  noumenal  counterpart  of  space  which  we 
before  saw  reason  to  say  must  have  an  existence  non-pheno- 
menal  and  anterior  to  perception  as  a condition  or  form  of 
co-existence,  although  w^e  had  difficulty  in  saying  that  it 
existed  noumenally  or  absolutely  in  the  strict  sense,  because  a 
condition  or  relation  can  not  have  any  noumenal  and  abso- 
lute existence  except  when  its  terms  are  united  in  a com- 
bining consciousness.  If,  therefore,  there  w'ere  a Conscious- 
ness holding  together  in  Space,  the  noumenal  and  absolute 
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existence  of  space  would  be  accounted  for  exactly  as  our 
theory  required.  To  this  I must  answer  first  that  a priori, 
that  is,  to  my  mind,  a temporal  principle  of  unity  does  exist, 
but  a spacial  does  not;  or,  if  thought  seem  to  be  such  a 
principle,  then  thought  is  derived  from  and  composed  of 
sequences ; and  indeed,  so  far  as  space  differs  from  time,  it 
had  no  existence  anterior  to  the  separation  of  self  and  not 
self,  except  as  a potentiahty  conceived  by  an  ex  post  fo.cto 
inteUigence.  Moreover,  space  or  extension  is  divisible,  and 
two  adjacent  points  have  no  unity  except  in  the  perceiving- 
mind.  For  forces  to  be  united  or  combined  they  must  be 
applied  mediately  or  hnmediately  to  the  same  point ; and  for 
states  of  consciousness  to  be  combined  they  must  not  lie  side 
by  side  contemporaneously,  but  be  brought  into  the  same 
centre,  which  must  clearly  be  smgle  and  without  parts. 
Secondly  I answer  that,  a posteriori,  I see  no  symptoms  of 
rmity  in  the  universe  except  that  which  I arbitrarily  put 
there  for  convenience  of  study ; and  thirdly,  that  if  such  a 
principle  of  unity  did  exist,  to  call  it  an_‘  Ego  ’ would  be  but 
a misleading  metaphor,  for  the  essence  of  an  ‘ Ego,’  of  Per- 
sonality, is  memory. 

Tlie  second  suggestion  which  I imagine  is,  that  if  (as  is 
allowed  to  be  possible)  organisms,  and  even  monads  be  a 
holding  together  of  consciousness  in  space,  these  may  in  turn 
be  held  together  in  like  manner ; for  instance,  that  we  may 
be  really  in  a position  like  that  of  the  inferior  monads  which 
constitute  our  organisms  with  no  knowledge  of  us,  such  as 
may  be  for  instance  our  different  senses,  and  that  there  may 
be  a cosmic  Ego  as  much  transcending  us  as  we  transcend 
our  component  monads,  to  whom  ‘ beams  of  light  are  like 
nerves  stripped  of  their  albuminous  sheath,’  or  to  whom 
gravity  is  a mode  of  conveying  disturbance  from  the  periphery 
to  the  central  mind.  To  this  I must  answer,  first,  that  I 
see  no  universal  organism  wliich  bears  any  resemblance  to 
my  body.  Moreover,  if  consciousness  goes  with  life  and  or- 
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ganisation,  life  dex^ends,  as  Schopenhauer  has  remarked,  not 
like  the  existence  of  inorganic  bodies  on  continuance  of> 
matter  under  changes  of  form,  but  on  maintenance  of  form 
through  changes  of  matter  ; the  universe  therefore  cannot  be 
alive  or  conscious,  for  it  comprehends  all  matter  and  can 
receive  no  ‘ food  ’ from  without.  Besides,  as  Schopenhauer 
also  remarks,  the  organic  is  organic  in  its  smallest  parts ; if, 
therefore,  the  universe  were  an  organism,  its  parts  would  be 
organic.  Secondly,  even  if  there  were  such  an  organism, 
it  would  be  merely  a superior  monad,  not  a universal  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  lower  ones  were  united ; just  as  I am 
a monad  suj>erior  to  the  other  monads  of  my  organism,  and 
have  my  experience  affected  by  their  mutual  relations,  but 
am  not  in  any  true  sense  their  union.  The  universal  con- 
sciousness would  be  only  a general  effect  of  the  lower,  not 
then  unity:  in  this  sense,  every  consciousness  is  to  some 
degTee  universal. 

If  I am  asked,  ‘ may  it  not  be  that  there  are  in  your' con- 
sciousness inferior  Egos  whose  series  consist  only  of  certain 
beads  in  your  string,  strung  on  separate  strands,  and  that 
your  Ego  may  only  be  a stringing  together  of  these  different 
component  strands  ? Each  state  of  your  consciousness  is 
enormously  comx)lex  and,  if  it  were  dissociated  into  its  ele- 
ments, would  form  materials  for  innimierable  conscious  series, 
which  may  all  the  while  for  aught  you  know  be  running 
on  alongside  of  each  other  as  separate  Egos  in  it.  This  may 
easily  for  instance  be  imagined  of  the  separate  senses  ; there 
may  be,  indeed  we  have 'good  reason  to  say  there  is,  a visual 
series,  an  audible  series,  a tactual  series,  each  continiious  and 
each  independent  of  the  others,  and  only  connected  so  far  as 
some  of  their  links  enter  the  central  consciousness.  Take  for 
instance  the  series  of  sound  : we  have  good  reason  to  assert 
tlaat  the  auditory  nerve  is  in  all  waking  moments  in  a state 
of  continuous  vibration : but  clearly  all  these  vibrations  are 
not  jDhenomena  of  states  of  the  central  consciousness,  for  we 
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are  not  always  hearing ; what  then  do  they  mean  ? Surely 
they  must  denote  a conscious  monad  of  hearing,  some  of 
whose  states  alone  are  taken  up  into  the  central  Ego.  Or 
why  may  it  not  be  that  some  of  your  states  of  consciousness 
are  links  in  another  series  which  also  includes  states  not 
included  in  yours  at  all  ? There  is  nothing  to  show  that  one 
feeling  may  not  be  a link  in  different  co-existent  series,  may 
not  in  fact  be  a part  of  two  or  more  co-existent  monads.  If 
so,  the  higher  monads  may  be  in  truth  a union  of  the  lower, 
and  there  may  be  a universal  Ego  in  whom  all  feeling  is 
united.’  I answer,  nothing  in  my  experience  can  of  course 
•pi'ove  to  me  that  my  experience  is  not  a part  of  some  other ; 
but  if  the  analogy  of  physical  science  is  to  be  employed  such 
a hypothesis  is  unreasonable,  for  physical  science  clearly 
shows  that  the  same  motion  cannot  be  in  two  bodies  or 
atoms  ; two  atoms  may  of  course  have  similar  motion,  but  to 
have  the  same  motion  one  would  have  foi-  the  time  to  become 
the  other,  or  the  two  would  have  to  become  one,  a clear 
physical  impossibility.  The  impenetrability  of  atoms  teaches 
us  (if  we  use  this  method)  the  impenetrability  or  immiscibility 
of  conscious  series.  The  circumference  or  boundary  of  all 
objects  is  the  same,  the  universe,  but  their  centres  are  neces- 
sarily different,  otherwise  they  would  be  fused  into  one. 

I may  also  repeat  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  tliere  is  any  single  consciousness  in 
a man  which  is  his  ‘ Ego  ’ except  so  far  as  one  monad  may  be 
in  a more  central  and  commanding  position  than  the  rest,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  different  conscious  states  to  be  com- 
bined otherwise  than  in  a monad,  or  centre,  either  pheno- 
menally or  noumenally.  The  mere  mutual  action  of  different 
atoms  or  monads  produces  no  unity  except  in  a perceiving 
mind ; to  attain  noumenal  unity  between  two  feelings  they 
must  have  a common  centre.  For  if  not,  where  and  by  what 
are  they  to  be  felt  ? A man,  a nation,  mankind,  and  the  uni- 
verse, are  in  this  respect  all  alike  : in  the  last  instance  tliere 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  difference  from  the  other  three. 
Each  of  them  is  a unity  only  as  compared  with  other  objects 
outside  it,  only  phenomenally ; noumenally,  in  itself,  it  has 
no  unity,  it  is  a congeries  of  parts.  Consciousness,  as  we  can 
conceive  it,  is  not  extended  ; and  we  cannot  conceive  of  con- 
scious unity  combined  with  co-existent  plurality  of  parts  as 
in  space.  If  this  be  so,  the  only  conscious  subject  is  a monad. 
To  speak  of  consciousness  as  a reaction  of  the  whole  organism, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  and  yet  to  speak  of  it  as  single,  is  a delu- 
sion ; the  organism  is  to  each  of  its  monads  only  a part  of 
the  external  world  through  which  all  influences  from  the  rest 
of  it  have  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  particular  monad.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  the  form  and  nature  of  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness depends  on  and  is  moulded  by  the  organism  in  its 
passage,  but  it  is  felt  at  single  centres.  No  doubt  also  the 
organism  reacts  as  a whole,  but  the  cause  of  that  is  not 
common  consciousness,  but  mechardcal  connection,  or  that 
connection  among  the  monads  of  w’^hich  the  mechanical  is 
phenomenon ; just  as  a steam  engine  acts  as  a whole,  yet 
nobody  would  assign  to  it  any  unity  of  feeling.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  body  is  of  course  in  a sense  its  inner  nature, 
only  it  is  multiform  not  one : the  body  may  be  one  in  a 
perceptive  consciousness,  because  it  is  a number  of  pheno- 
mena united  in  that  consciousness,  but  different  conscious 
series  are  not  one. 

Again  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  universe  be  not  conscious 
as  a whole,  then  it  is  not  really  one  at  all,  and  its  unity  is 
phenomenal  only, — an  unbelievable  h}^Dothesis.  I answer  that 
its  unity,  if  it  have  any,  may  lie  in  the  future  not  in  the  past, 
that  its  evolution  may  be  the  development  of  the  one  from 
the  many.  If  it  be  asked,  how  can  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  many  be  maintained  constant  unless  by  something  com- 
prehending and  transcending  them  all  ? nay,  liow  can  they 
affect  one  another  at  all  e.xcept  through  a 'fons  commercii,’ 
i.e,,  not  some  mere  name  for  the  fact  of  action  such  as  ‘ F orce,’ 
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— a potentiality  which  is  nothing  but  its  manifestations — but 
an  actually  existent  being  or  substance  ? I answer  that  the 
way  in  which  change  is  communicated  from  one  monad  to 
another,  is  a mystery  which  we  cannot  explain,  for  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact ; force  and  motion  w^e  must  take  as  irresolvable 
data ; we  do  not  see  how  tliey  work  because  they  are  already 
the  simplest  phenomena  we  possess.  A fans  commercii,  there- 
fore, is  unnecessary,  for  action  between  adjacent  bodies  is  as 
unintelligible  as  action  at  a distance.  Action  through  Space 
ought  not  to  be  incomprehensible,  for  space  is  itself  only  the 
form  in  which  we  perceive  bodies  in  mutual  action,  and  a 
body  is  where  it  works ; the  difficulty  is  in  understanding 
how  one  body  can  act  at  all  on  another,  or  how  action  comes 
to  be  centred  in  different  points.  Hence  it  does  not  help  to 
imagine  some  machinery  of  a third  body  or  substance  through 
or  in  which  the  two  former  act  on  one  another;  for  one 
action  we  have  then  to  explain  two.  But  further  if  a fons 
commercii  be  needed,  the  fons  commercii  to  which  the  physical 
method  points  is  the  noumenal  ether ; and  this  must  be  only 
a raw  element  of  consciousness  without  ‘ mind  ’ or  ‘ will  ’ 
for  these  latter  involve  a centre. 

Besides  what  could  be  gained  by  starting  with  a single 
mind  ? Why  is  succession  of  the  same  conscious  states 
easier  to  understand  if  they  are  in  one  mind  than  if  they 
are  in  many  ? Given  succession  in  one  mind,  why  not  in 
many  ? And  an  ordered  succession  of  conscious  states  in 
different  percipients  is  on  the  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Har- 
mony sufficient  to  explain  the  universe.  Besides  although 
this  would  explain  the  One,  the  difficulty  would  then  arise> 
Wlience  the  many  ? How  can  the  one  produce  the  many  ? 
And  even  if  the  many  are  illusions,  whence  the  illusions  ? 
There  would  be  wanted  a further  mind  to  explain  the  relation 
of  the  one  mind  to  its  many  monads,  and  so  on  for  ever.  The 
hypothesis  of  monadism  is  the  best  way  of  stating  the  facts  ; 
unity  of  substance  containing  and  evolving  plurality  of  num- 
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ber  (wliich  from  their  common  origin  follow  common  laws),  and 
becoming  again  by  organization  one.  If  it  be  thought  easier  to 
explain  causation  among  the  successive  states  of  one  substance 
than  of  many,  I am  content  to  allow  an  original  substantial 
unity  to  the  universe,  though  I refuse  to  allow  that  such  unity 
had  then  any  conscious  existence.  To  hold  together  the  flux 
of  phenomena  into  persistent  objects,  requires  no  doubt  a per- 
sistent consciousness  to  which  such  objects  may  be  referred ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  objective  existence  has 
been  eternal  ivepyeta  (though  of  course  it  was  always  there 
hvvdpbei),  or  that  it  may  not  have  been  evolved  or  actualized 
in  the  way  suggested.  When  once  evolved  through  self-con- 
scious nionads,  the  only  remaining  difiiculty  is,  how  these 
self-conscious  monads  are  kept  in  conscious  mutual  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  other  monads ; and  that  seems  better  met 
by  simply  postulating  the  fact, — not  of  course  by  positing  laws 
as  entities  apart  from  and  acting  on  the  monads  observing 
them  (like  state  laws  they  exist  only  in  the  monads  subject 
to  them),  but  by  making  the  mutual  relations  part  of  the 
definition  of  the  monads  (the  origin  of  which  is  e\  ident  if 
the  idea  of  the  evolution  of  monads  from  a continuous  force 
be  accepted) — than  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  all  comprehending 
intelligence  relation  to  which  fixes  their  mutual  relations,  etc., 
of  a single  infinite  being  of  which  they  are  all  parts  or  modes. 
We  simply  postulate  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  phenomenal 
units  or  things  ; for  tilings  are  these  mutual  relations  ; to  ask 
how  they  come  to  have  them,  is  to  ask  how  it  is  that  things 
exist  at  all, — an  absurd  question.  Of  course  mutual  action  is 
in  a sense  possible  only  among  parts  of  a possible  whole,  for 
the  mind  which  perceives  the  mutual  action  may  look  at  the 
agents  as  thereby  united  into  a single  system  ; but  the  whole 
need  not  be  self-conscious ; nay,  it  need  not  (so  far  as  I can 
see)  be  actually  known  as  a whole  at  all,  only  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  so  known,  and  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
universe  as  a whole,  the  iuepyeia  of  an  omniscient  omnipre- 
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sent  mind,  seems  to  me  a prophecy  of  evolution  not  a rudi- 
mentary axiom.  A Being  can  be  one  only  by  bringing 
together  its  parts  into  a simple  conscious  object  (for  unity  is 
a relation)  either  in  its  own  or  another’s  consciousness  : the 
latter  only  gives  phenomenal  unity,  and  is  besides  here  out 
of  the  question : the  former  which  involves  self-conscious- 
ness is,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  a late  product  of  evo- 
lution not  its  elementary  form;  in  consciousness,  we  know,  ' 
one  state  or  feeling  precedes  or  causes  another,  long  before 
there  is  any  conception  of  a subject  or  Ego,  and  when  this  con- 
ception is  attained  it  does  not  in  any  way  explain  the  nature 
of  the  causative  action.  Similarlv  in  the  universe  we  must 

t/ 

reasonably  beheve  that  causation  precedes  self-consciousness 
or  unity,  and  even  if  not  we  do  not  see  how  unity  of  being 
explains  causation,  or  makes  it  in  any  way  a more  intelligible 
fact. 

It  may  perhaps  he  said  that  the  fact  that  a man  can  know 
himself  as  an  individual  shews  that  he  must  he  able  to  i 
transcend  himself,  that  in  fact  “ there  must  be  in  some  sense  1 
a universal  consciousness — a consciousness  in  general — to  | 
which  the  consciousness  wliich  belongs  to  him  as  an  indivi- 
dual is  related  and  by  which  it  is  interpreted  (Caird’s  Phil,  of 
JiTanl,  p.  335).  This  is  the  same  as  the  universal  self  of  Pro- 
fessor Green,  and  the  answer  simply  is  that  it  is  in  fact  the 
Ego  considered  as  the  sum  of  experience ; the  self  which  is 
transcended  and  known  as  an  individual,  being  the  developed 
subject,  or  logical  apparatus  and  process,  and  the  bodily 
organism.  But,  further,  if  we  admit  the  metempirical  hypo- 
thesis of  other  individuals,  then  no  doubt  so  far  as  the 
consciousness  of  different  monads  agrees  it  is  similar,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  say  that  in  any  other  sense  it  is  the  same  or 
universal.  I have  no  more  reason  to  assert  a universal  ' 
thought,  than  a universal  life,  because  the  same  principles 
of  vitality  seem  to  govern  different  bodies,  or  a universal 
motion,  because  the  laws  of  motion  are  universal. 
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But  it  is  said  tliat  if  there  he  a universe  or  complex  of  objects 
common  to  all  minds,  and  if  a mind  must  recognise  itseK  in 
its  objects  or  be  capable  of  so  recognising  itself,  this  common 
object  in  which  all  minds  recognise  themselves  mmst  be  itseK 
self-consciousness,  and  the  finite  minds  must  be  modes  of  it. 
But  the  answer  is  that  even  a self-conscious  mind,  in  recognising 
the  world  of  objects  as  part  of  itself,  recognises  also  a special 
relation  of  itself  to  that  world,  in  a body,  which  it  does  not 
share  with  any  other  mind,  and  this  relation  constitutes  its 
identity : such  other  consciousness  as  it  infers  in  relation  to 
other  portions  of  the  world  of  objects,  it  infers  to  be  similarly 
related  to  a body,  and  of  any  consciousness  not  so  located  it 
can  form  no  imagination  and  has  no  evidence  whatever  of  its 
existence.  Self-consciousness  though  in  a sense  it  traverses 
or  transcends  space,  in  another  sense  is  located  in  space  ; for 
an  extended  consciousness,  a consciousness  symmetrically 
related  to  the  whole  world  of  objects,  we  have  no  warrant 
whatever.  Besides  the  mind  sees  itself  in  the  world  of 
objects  only  so  far  as  that  world  is  thought  of  as  an  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  mind,  but  no  two  minds  have  the  same 
experience,  and  therefore  no  two  minds  see  themselves  in  the 
same  world.  We  cannot  even  tell  that  the  sensations  of  two 
men  resemble  one  another,  but  only  that  the  relations  among 
them  are  the  same.  What  to  me  seems  red  might  to  another 
mind  seeing  through  my  body  seem  blue,  and  w*e  have  no 
means  of  discovering  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  The  idea  that 
the  likeness  of  another  man’s  body  and  actions  to  mine  shews 
that  his  sensations  must  he  like,  is  a fallacy ; for  his  body  and 
actions  are  like  mine  because  both  are  parts  of  my  experience 
and  therefore  governed  by  the  same  laws : but  his  body  and 
mine  as  parts  of  his  experience,  though  there  again  they  are 
like  each  other,  may  be  altogether  different  from  their  counter- 
parts in  my  experience.  Another  man’s  world  and  mine  may 
be  completely  different ; if  only  there  be  a constant  relation 
between  them  and  between  their  respective  laws,  that  relation 
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need  not  be  identity.  But  even  if  all  minds  saw  the  same 
world  from  different  points  of  %dew,  and  if  every  point  of  view 
bad  its  o^vn  mind,  that  would  not  go  to  prove  a universal  mind  : 
if  the  unit  minds  were  parts  or  modes  of  this  absolute  mind, 
they  would  surely  feel  such  relation : if  they  do  not  feel  it  (as 
is  the  case)  they  have  clearly  no  right  to  assume  it. 

Still  no  doubt  this  is  open  to  the  reply  that  the  universe 
not  only  cannot  be  known  as  a whole,  but  cannot  exist  as  a 
whole  without  a mind  comprehending  all  its  different  monads ; 
relation  has  no  noumenal  existence  except  as  the  coexistence 
of  two  feelings  in  a combining  consciousness,  therefore  if  there 
is  no  combining  consciousness  to  the  universe  its  parts  cannot 
be  related.  And  though  the  relation  of  monads  inter  se  may  be 
explained  as  a short  symbolic  statement  of  the  hypothesis 
that  phenomena  have  relations  and  come  from  noumena,  even 
this  h}’p)othesis  assumes  that  noumena  affect  each  other  out- 
side of,  and  as  the  condition  of,  percc2Jtion  by  each  of  the  others, 
that  is,  that  they  have  some  noumenal  relation,  which  can 
only  be  as  parts  or  constituents  of  a combining  noumeuon, 
just  as  our  different  sensations  become  relations  when  combined 
in  our  consciousness.  Moreover  this  combining  consciousness 
must  be  intelligent,  or  at  least  capable  of  intelligence,  for  it 
contains  ex  hypothesi  sequence  of  states  and  perceivable 
relations  among  them.  And  if  I answer  that  the  mere  fact 
of  noumena  affecting  each  other  through  phenomena  shews 
that  they  are  not,  or  that  we  need  not  suppose  that  they  are, 
related  otherwise,  I shall  be  told  that  the  same  is  true  of 
our  sensations,  which  affect  one  another  phenomenally  (as 
when  I imagine  myself  to  see  the  vibrations  of  my  auditory 
nerve  or  hear  those  of  my  optic  nerve)  and  yet  are  bound 
together  in  my  consciousness.  And  if  finally  I take  my 
stand  on  the  fact  of  the  different  phenomenal  series  in  con- 
scious monads  and  their  relations,  and  refuse  to  make  any 
hypothesis  as  to  corresponding  relations  of  noumena,  except 
by  saying  that  noumena  so  exist  as  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
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related  through  phenomena,  I shall  be  told  that  we  have 
long  ago  left  the  region  of  facts,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
form  a consistent  and  intelligible  conception  of  the  universe 
is  to  give  a ground  for  the  mutual  action  of  its  parts  by 
uniting  them  in  a common  centre. 

Indeed  I confess  that  in  some  moods  if  I try  to  realise  to 
myself  the  meaning  of  causation  (I  do  not  mean  the  mere 
sequence  of  phenomena  but  the  mutual  influences  of  nou- 
mena),  I find  it  hard  not  to  imagine  that  there  is  something 
in  this  mutual  action  of  different  noumenal  beings,  corres- 
ponding to  that  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  mutual  action 
of  different  noumenal  states,  something  which  seems  to  throw 
a vague  light  on  the  meaning  of  that  action,  viz.,  that  each 
state  has  in  some  way  to  accommodate  itseff  to  the  condition 
of  co-existing  with  others  in  the  same  consciousness.  May  it 
not  be  that  there  is  a great  universal  Ego  which  stands  to  me 
and  to  others  and  to  every  conscious  state  in  the  universe,  as 
my  Ego  stands  to  my  states  ? The  connection  in  myself  is 
a mystery,  I cannot  understand  it : but  may  not  the  whole 
universe  be  a similar  mystery  ? ]\Iay  not  this  be  the  meaning 
of  causation  ? But  then  comes  the  reflection  that  it  is  not 
with  beings  as  with  conscious  states  ; the  former  seem  wholly 
outside  each  other,  affecting  each  other  only  in  phenomena, 
whereas  the  latter  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the  same  inner 
experience.  Again  the  question  arises,  can  it  be  that  my 
different  states  do  not  only  enter  into  union  in  my  conscious- 
ness, but,  hy  so  doing,  are  affecting  each  other  phenomenally,  so 
that  my  whole  Ego  may  be  composed  of  smaller  series  or  Egos 
standing  to  one  another  in  a relation  vaguely  aualagous,  at 
least,  to  the  relation  between  me  and  you  ? If  so,  may  there 
not  be  a greater  Ego  which  stands  to  me  and  you  in  the  same 
relation  that  each  of  us  does  to  our  component  Egos  ? klay  we 
not  all  be  constituents  of  the  Divine  Ego,  and  may  not  our 
wishes  and  thoughts  be  somehow  somewhere  bound  together  to 
form  a mighty  chain  of  complex  Thought,  from  which  each  of 
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our  thoughts  differs  as  far  as  each  of  the  little  simple  feelings 
which  are  welded  together  in  one  of  our  concepts,  differs  from 
their  combined  product.  And  if  separation  in  space  seem  at 
first  to  disprove  any  such  theory,  we  must  remember  that 
space  is  only  a form  in  which  we  conceive  co-existence,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why, — if  our  consciousness  he  really  com- 
posed of  different  parallel  series,  each  of  which  exists  also 
by  itself, — the  phenomena  caused  in  each  of  these  by  the  rest 
should  not  be  co-ordinated  in  the  form  of  space,  though  we 
know  that  they  all  co-exist,  in  ms,  in  an  unextended  point  or 
rather  out  of  space  altogether.  This  might  well  be  so  with 
two  monads  which  seem  separated  from  each  other  by  space ; 
they  may  also  co-exist  out  of  space,  as  our  feelings  do  in  our 
consciousness.  And  perhaps  it  is  some  help  to  this  if  we 
consider  that  every  atom  as  a centre  of  force  does  in  fact 
exist  everywhere  through  space ; and  that  each  has  equally  a 
right  to  consider  itself  the  centre  of  space.  Space  is  only  the 
mode  in  which  each  represents  to  itself  the  co-existence  of 
the  phenomena  of  others,  but  the  real  co-existence  of  the 
noumena  may  be  in  some  very  different  form,  as  for  instance 
in  that  of  states  of  a combining  consciousness.  Such  thoughts 
as  these  sometimes  force  themselves  upon  us  with  almost 
irresistible  power.  But  when  we  come  to  calmer  thought, 
although  I do  not  think  such  a notion  of  a great  All-One 
can  be  strictly  refuted,  stdl,  if  I stick  to  facts  and  evi- 
dence, they  seem  to  me  to  lead  not  so  much  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a combining  mind,  as  towards  that  which  we  can 
only  describe  (however  difficult  it  be  to  give  such  a descrip- 
tion any  definite  meaning)  as  an  undifferentiated  mass  of 
psychoplasm,  an  ‘ all  pervading  sentiency  The  fact  which 
has  to  be  explained  or  taken  in  is  the  evolution  of  a plurality 
of  units  in  mutual  relation,  and  this  seems  to  me  more 
reasonably  expressed  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  a 
plurality  of  units,  from  that  which  is  neither  one-  nor  many, 
though  it  must  be  conceived  as  containing  the  germs  of  both, 
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than  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  or  ‘ creation  ’ of  the 
many  and  their  relations  from  the  one.  It  may  be  that  the 
universe  becomes  one  in  becomhig  many,  or  through  becoming 
many,  as  is  the  case  'with  our  individual  consciousness,  but 
the  complete  attainment  of  this  unity,  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  future  not  in  the  past.  Whether  the  ultimate  unity 
may  take  that  form  which  we  know  as  personality,  or  some 
higher  form  to  us  unknown,  that  is  a question  on  which 
conjecture  is  fruitless.  And  finally  I may  add  that  there 
does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  universe  should  be  one ; 
there  is  no  virtue  in  unity  except  to  a combining  intelligence, 
and  therefore,  to  argue  that  it  must  be  one  and  therefore 
needs  a combining  intelhgence,  is  a mere  pctitio  prmdpii. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  that  not  experience 
or  understanding  (Verstand)  but  reason  (Vernunft)  gives  us 
this  principle  of  unity,  for  reason  in  tliis  sense  is  only  the 
a priori  application  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  our  own 
nature  to  existence  generally ; and  if  it  be  objected  that  we 
and  our  ideals  are  made  by  the  universe,  and  must  therefore 
fit  it,  I answer  that  unity  as  an  ideal  may  be  true  but  not  as 
an  element  or  origin. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  ‘ belief  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the 
one  mainspring  of  all  science  and  the  condition  of  all  sound 
thinking  that  the  idea  of  uniformity  leads  to  that  of  unity, 
‘ the  one  and  indexible  nature  of  things  ’.  But  surely  the 
belief  in  order  does  not  involve  a being  underlying  that 
order ; like  all  relation,  order  is  in  the  perceptive  mind,  and 
the  belief  in  it  is  only  that  things  are  mtelligible.  Again 
uniformity  is  very  different  from  unity ; that  two  things  are 
alike  does  not  prove  that  they  are  one;  the  various  phe- 
nomenal manifestations  of  force  clearly  differ  in  time,  and 
to  say  the  universe  as  a whole  is  not  in  time  is  absurd  : the 
universe  at  any  moment  is  complete  and  there  is  no  room  for 
another.  IMoreover  the  various  phenomena  are  separate  in 
space ; how  can  the  mere  fact  that  they  can  be  thought  of 
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together  give  their  sum  a single  independent  existence  ? The 
order  and  unity  of  the  universe  are  in  our  minds,  and  the 
fact  that  we  believe  in  them  does  not  mean  that  we  believe 
in  their  existence  elsewhere. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  me  anything  solid  in  the  argument 
from  design  and  unity  of  plan  in  the  universe,  for  every 
universe  obeying  fixed  laws  would  necessarily  seem  to  itself 
designed  and  single  in  plan,  inasmuch  as  its  later  stages 
would  be  developed  from  the  earlier  and  thus  appear  to  have 
been  their  final  cause,  design  being  only  the  concurrence  of 
many  causes  to  one  complex  result ; and  the  higher  beings  in 
any  universe  would  be  sure  to  lay  stress  on  the  significance 
of  their  own  nature  and  the  importance  of  their  existence 
and  welfare.  No  universe  is  in  itself  better  than  another, 
for  good-in-itself  is  a contradictory  idea,  good  being  relative 
to  the  attainment  of  some  end,  and  ends  being  relative  to  the 
being  of  whom  they  are  ends  ; each  universe  is  good  to  itself, 
therefore  so  far  as  it  attains  its  own  end,  that  is  absolutely, 
and  to  its  creatures  so  far  as  their  ends  coincide  with  its.  If 
therefore  every  universe  must  wear  the  appearance  of  design 
and  unity  whether  it  was  originally  designed  or  formed  on  a 
single  plan  or  not,  and  if  we  have  no  reason  for  distinguishing 
in  these  respects  our  own  universe  from  any  other,  the  argu- 
ment from  design  seems  to  come  to  notloing. 

Here  we  must  stop.  If  we  choose  to  accept  as  our  guide 
not  only  well  ascertained  physical  facts  but  those  anticipa- 
tions of  knowledge  which  are  called  Eeligion,  what  is  our  final 
picture  of  the  universe?  An  original  mass  of  continuous 
impersonal  consciousness  or  mind  stuff,  becoming  broken  up 
into  centres  or  monads  mutually  affecting  one  another  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws;  then  a process  of  organisation  producing 
in  these  monads,  or  in  higher  monads  organised  from  them, 
certain  powers  of  memory  and  association,  through  which  is 
gradually  evolved  the  objective  world  of  phenomena,  or 
matter ; which  objective  world  becoming  more  and  more  a 
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perfect  likeness  or  symbol  of  the  actual  noumenal  reality,  is 
eventually  a complete  knowledge  of  the  universe  by  and  in 
each  of  its  constituent  minds ; more  than  this,  each  monad 
learns  to  associate  its  own  consciousness  with  the  phenomena 
of  all  other  monads,  so  that  each  recognising  itself  in  all  the 
rest,  the  whole  is  recognised  by  each  of  its  parts  and  each  of 
its  parts  by  all  the  rest.  Then  further  if  the  separate  monad 
consciousnesses  be  organised  into  a central  universal  monad, 
the  whole  universe  shall  become  completely  self-conscious, 
a mind  omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  absolute,  eternal, 
infinite : the  universe  wiU  become  God.  ISTay,  even  now, 
if  we  adopt  a true  Idealism  which  places  existence  in  an 
ideal  knowledge,  the  universe  is  the  thought  of  God,  and 
only  as  such  thought  has  it  objective  existence  : and  human 
minds  also  are  thoughts  of  God,  they  are  the  mind  of  God 
in  each  man  striving  to  realize  the  perfect  ahd^aBsoIute 
existence.  Surely  tliis  is  no  mean  or  ignoble  religion,  that 
each  of  us  should  feel  himself  a unit  in  the  Dhdne  existence, 
co-operative  in  the  mighty  evolution  of  Deity.  Tliis  or 
something  like  this  is  Physical  Eeligion,  a curve  ever  ap- 
proaching the  line  of  its  asymptote.  Science,  and  becoming 
one  with  it  at  the  infinite  distance  where  faith  is  swallowed 
up  in  sight. 

In  this  our  religious  creed  we  may  note  several  points  of 
similarity  to  some  metempii’ical  theories  which  have  paid  little 
heed  to  Physical  guidance  and  evolved  themselves  from 
reflection  on  Metaphysical  data : so  far  as  this  resemblance 
exists,  I claim  it  as  a verification,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  the 
general  reasonableness  of  our  results,  and  a testimony  to  the 
value  of  our  method  which  leads  to  the  same  results  with  so 
much  greater  directness.  If  objective  truth  he  the  product 
of  thought,  the  analysis  of  a process  of  thought  as  itself  an 
object  to  Eeflection,  will  shew  as  the  principles  of  objective 
truth.  Again,  if  thought  be  the  product  of  evolution  from 
intuition  or  phenomena,  and  its  laws  copies  of  phenomenal 
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sequences,  the  observation  of  the  one  will  give  information 
as  to  the  other.  According  to  our  view,  both  these  supposi- 
tions are  facts,  so  that  as  physical  law  actually  known  is  the 
product  of  thought,  and  thought  is  the  product  of  physical 
"lawas”  poteutiaUy  knowable,  we  see  at  once  how  Physic  and 
kletaphysic  contain  ~fhe  same  principles  in  different  shapes, 
how  ‘ forms  of  thought  ’ are  ‘ laws  of  nature,’  and  how  we, 
may  use  each  of  the  two  methods  the  Physical  and  Intros- 
pective, as  the  case  happens,  to  verify  results  obtained  from 
the  other. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


PHYSICAL  EVOLUTION.* 


We  seem,  then,  to  have  arrived  at  a system  of  Monadology, 
based  on  the  Physical  theory  of  Atoms ; for  though  we  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  resolution  of  atoms  into  a 
continuous  moveable  extended,  which  would  of  course  entail 
a corresponding  resolution  of  monads  into  a continuous 
conscious  (using  this  word,  as  before,  as  a ‘ novun  generalissi- 
mum’),  stni,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must 
be  content  with  the  limits  which  seem  to  confine  our  powers 
of  conception,  namely  of  motions  and  forces  united  in  centres 
called  atoms,  and  of  conscious  states  united  in  centres  called 
monads ; — the  former  being  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  in, 
and  objectified  by,  a perceptive  inteUigence.  How,  then, 
from  these  elements  can  we  get  the  universe  of  thinking 
beings  and  physical  objects  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy  to  give  in  a general 
form ; it  is  the  single  word  Evolution : but  to  give  it  in  all 
its  details  would  involve  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  outer  and  inner,  physical  and  ps}mhical,  that  have  ever 
happened,  a perfect  Cosmogony  and  a perfect  Psychogony  in 
perfect  correspondence.  By  the  Physical  l\Iethod  alone  can 
this  enormous  problem  be  attacked,  for  by  the  Introspective 

• [This  chapter,  as  it  stands,  is  unfinished,  and  its  place  is  somendiat 
uncertain  ; it  is  however  inserted  here  because  there  are  references  to 
it  in  Chapter  XIL] 
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Method  we  can  win  no  farther  back  than  the  region  of  latest 
development.  The  various  stages  are  alloted  to  the  different 
sciences : the  broad  aspect  of  the  original  distribution  of 
atoms,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  consensus  of  the  whole,  to 
Astronomy,  of  which  Geology  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  branch 
that  most  immediately  affects  us  ; the  mechanical  genesis 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  simpler  forces  to  what  is 
called  pre-eminently  Physics ; the  chemical  genesis  of  mole- 
cules of  increasing  complexity  to  Chemistry;  the  different 
special  forces  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  the  rest,  each 
to  its  own  special  science;  the  beginnings  of  life  and  the 
development  of  organisms  to  Physiology  and  the  other 
Organic  Sciences ; the  relations  which  become  established 
among  organisms  to  Sociology  and  the  Political  Sciences; 
and,  finally,  the  ideal  relationship  of  all  things  and  all  beings 
to  each  other,  and  the  complete  attainment  by  the  universe 
of  a perfect  self-knowledge,  in  which  evolution,  so  far  as  we 
can  conceive  it,  will  finally  end,  to  that  study  which  is  the 
crown  and  unity  of  all  science  and  to  which  it  points: 
Philosophy  shall  we  call  it,  or  Eeligion  ? That  this  is  all  one 
mighty  chain  without  break  most  of  us  believe.  In  one  short 
hundred  years  how  many  links  have  been  discovered  that 
men  aforetime  never  conceived,  and  still  the  process  goes 
on  over  the  whole  face  of  knowledge  far  faster  than  the 
power  of  any  one  student  to  keep  pace  with  it,  till  men’s  hopes 
and  guesses  running  ahead  of  positive  proof  have  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  inmost  secrets  of  nature. 

To  give  even  the  most  meagre  account  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  science  which  have  connected  together  the 
different  forces  of  nature  and  the  different  stages  of  its 
evolution,  would  take  volumes  enough  to  fill  a library. 
Luckily  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  rather  to  collect  a 
few  of  the  larger  principles  which  seem  to  cliaracterise  it. 
Now  the  inner  evolution  of  conscious  states  cannot,  as  I have 
said,  be  carried  by  direct  internal  observation  further  back  at 
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any  rate  than  the  organic  world ; some  account  of  it  from  this 
standpoint  will  be  given  later ; but  at  present,  in  dealing  Avith 
evolution  generally,  it  is  the  physical  principles  that  will 
most  concern  us, 

! First,  the  starting  point:  motions  of  atoms,  or  mo'vdng 
/ centres,  whose  motions  follow  fixed  laws  depending  on  their 
I distances  in  space.  Now,  here,  great  caution  is  necessary, 
I and  we  must  he  clear  as  to  our  position.  Of  course,  if  we  are 
considering  the  starting  point  of  all  existence,  there  were  no 
such  things  as  atoms,  or  motion,  or  space ; for  atoms  and 
motion  are  nothing  but  objects,  and  space  nothing  but  a 
form  of  objectivity  in  a perceptive  intelligence ; and  as  yet 
no  such  intelligence  is  assumed  to  exist,  noumenal  existence 
being  as  yet,  on  our  hypothesis,  confined  to  simple  changes  of 
feeling  in  unorganised  monads  such  as  could  give  hardly 
the  smallest  analogue  of  perception,  ’\^^len,  therefore,  we 
take  as  our  original  phenomenal  dalum  a number  of  moving 
atoms,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  comider  them  to 
have  existed  as  atoms,  or  as  moving,  or  as  in  space ; but  only 
I that  we  start  with  a number  of  noumenal  centres  of  con- 
sciousness — changes  in  whose  inner  states  are  mutually  pro- 
duced according  to  certain  changes  in  their  mode  of  coexist- 
ence, which  change  of  inner  state  is  itself  a change  in  the 
mode  of  coexistence,  and  therefore  produces  further  changes 
acl  infinitum.  The  changes  which  a change  in  one  monad 
produces  in  others  are  the  phenomena  of  the  first  change  in 
the  other  monads,  and  would,  if  the  other  monads  were  per- 
ceptive, take  the  form  of  atoms  and  motion  in  space,  or  some 
other  analogous  objective  form  or  forms ; and  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  a thinking  man  to  think  about  these  changes,  or 
express  the  results  of  his  thought  to  others  except  in  some 
such  objective  forms,  we  must  perforce  in  describing  these 
j)re-objective  plienomena  use  the  language  of  these  forms  as 
symbols.  As  perception  adds  ultimately  nothing  to  what  is 
given,  either  in  form  or  matter,  but  the  symbols  really  at 
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bottom  make  themselves,  we  may  take  it  that  the  relations  of 
the  symbols  correspond  with  tliose  between  the  original 
phenomena  out  of  which  the  symbols  are  made.  In  other 
words,  we  may  say  that  the  atoms  and  their  motions  in 
space  already  existed,  but  for  the  want  of  an  objectifying 
monad : they  were  then  as  feelings  in  monads  following 
certain  rules  of  sequence,  and  the  rules  of  this  sequence  could 
be  in  no  way  altered  by  the  accident  that  the  impressed 
feelings  did  not  meet  with  a subsequent  objectifying  process 
at  the  hands  of  the  receptive  monad.  We  may  treat  them 
therefore  as  if  such  process  had  been  applied,  or  to  express 
what  I mean  perhaps  better,  we  may  apply  the  process  now 
to  our  idea  of  the  old  impression,  and  say  we  have  the  idea  of 
atoms  moving  in  space  as  the  beginning  of  things.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  atoms  never  began  to  exist  as  such 
tni  the  first  conception  of  them  arose  in  an  intelligent 
monad  ; before  that,  and  even  now  except  to  such  a monad, 
they  were  only  the  several  unperceived  states  which  tlie 
monad,  of  which  they  were  phenomena,  caused  in  others. 

Given,  then,  motions  of  atoms,  what  is  their  nature  ? 
what  is  the  First  Principle  of  the  laws  of  these  motions  ? 
How  to  this  we  seem  to  have  a clear  guide  in  the  great 
physical  laws  of  the  Persistence  of  Matter  and  the  Persist- 
ence of  Energy.  The  motions  of  atoms  must  clearly  be 
ultimately  regulated  by  the  two  rules,  that  the  existence  of 
every  atom  is  to  be  retained,  and  the  amount  of  atomic 
motion,  actual  or  possible,  is  to  be  constant.  Now,  of  these 
two  principles  the  first  alone  can  be  thought  to  guide  the 
individual  atoms  or  their  motions;  the  latter  has  no  existence, 
but  as  a general  relation  among  all  motions  of  all  atoms  taken 
together,  and  can  be  a guide  only  to  some  reaction  following 
on  a combination  of  all  such  motions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  theory  of  a man  of  science.  We  must  reject  this  as  , a 
principle  which  could  affect  the  motions  of  a number  of 
independent  atoms  (though  by  a combining  intelligence  it 
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may  very  likely  be  seen  to  be  a result  of  the  continuous 
application  of  such  a principle) : let  us  return  therefore  to  the 
other,  which  deals  with  each  atom  in  detail  It  is  this: 
the  motions  of  each  atom  under  external  stimulus  must  be 
of  such  a nature  as  shall  preserve  the  existence  of  the  atoiu 

What  is  this  but  the  Law  of  Self-Conservation,  of  Persist- 
ence, “ in  suo  esse  per  sever  are  ” ? On  this  law  the  whole 
reality  of  the  phenomenal  universe  rests : that  under  certain 
; -conditions  each  atom  should  move  in  a certain  direction  and 
I with  a certain  velocity,  is  the  basis  of  hlature’s  Uniformity 
j on  which  all  rational  study  of  it  rests,  and  which  in  the  ob- 
jectified Uature  of  science  is  assumed  and  avowed  as  its  only 
foundation. 

It  may  indeed  be  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  even  this  is  not  the  most  fundamental  law  of  motion,  or 
rather  that  if  it  be  the  earliest  law  it  was  itself  derived  from 
an  earlier  lawlessness  by  means  of  the  principle  or  rather  the 
fact  (for  the  principle  is  only  an  abstract  expression  of  the 
fact)  of  Natural  Selection,  whereby  all  the  atoms  or  com- 
binations of  forces  which  did  not  follow  the  Law  of  Self- 
Conservation  would  become  destroyed  and  disappear  from 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  from  further  individual  existence. 
By  this  means  aU  such  may  have  long  ago  disappeared,  so 
that  the  Persistence  of  Matter  may  be  now  an  accurate,  or 
approximately  accurate,  statement  of  the  fact.  Such  specu- 
lation, however,  seems  to  me  of  little  value,  at  any  rate  until 
physical  science  enables  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  origin 
of  atoms : it  will  be  better  to  take  the  original  atoms  to  be 
like  those  at  present  existing,  and  for  the  present  to  inquire 
no  further. 

One  of  the  earliest  stages  in  Evolution  is  the  phenomenon 
of  Cohesion  of  Atoms  into  bodies,  which  may  perhaps  be 
founded  on  some  advantage  in  mutual  protection  against 
foreign  interference.  The  various  forms  and  complexities  of 
this  cohesion  would  be  the  origin  of  the  different  IMolecules 
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of  the  substances  which  Chemistry  calls  Elements,  each  of 
which  would  therefore  have  a special  form  and  special  proper- 
ties dependent  on  the  arrangement,  and  quality  of  cohesion, 
of  its  constituent  particles.  From  this  we  naturally  rise  to 
the  combination  of  these  chemical  units  into  molecules,  com- 
posed either  of  similar  units,  or  of  two  or  more  different 
lands  united.  Then  to  more  and  more  complex  molecules, 
in  which  simpler  molecules  combine,  as  they  themselves  were 
formed  by  the  combination  of  atoms.  These  are  capable  of 
more  and  more  easy  variation  by  substitution  of  new  units 
for  old,  either  of  the  same  or  homologous  nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hydrocarbon  compounds,  and  we  get  at  last  to 
molecules,  in  which  variation  by  loss  and  assimilation  is  the 
rule.  Here  we  are  in  the  Organic  World,  and  the  same 
process  goes  on  from  protoplasm  to  vertebrate,  from  indivi- 
dual organism  to  social.  As  the  different  parts  of  the 
protoplasm  molecule  stand  in  different  relations  to  the  ex- 
ternal medium  they  are  differentiated,  and  gradually  form 
rudimentary  organs  with  special  functions,  the  activity  of 
which  is  still  made  to  subserve  the  common  organism.  Thus 
by  means  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  relations  the  differ- 
entiation of  organs  is  perpetually  extended,  and  this  renders 
necessary  a corresponding  integration  to  prevent  the  disso- 
ciation of  the  organism. 

This  Law  of  Self-Conservation,  then,  not  only  stands  at 
the  beginning  but  runs  through  the  whole  process  of  Evo- 
lution. Indeed  it  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  some  of 
1 the  later  stages,  for  instance,  in  the  region  of  Organic  Life, 
so  that  it  will  seem  to  many  a paradox  to  speak  of  it  as 
existing  farther  back.  Tliis  seems  to  arise  from  two  causes ; 
first,  from  the  fact  that  the  possible  motions  here  being 
exceedingly  complex,  and  accordingly  more  capable  of  de- 
rangement, the  action  of  natural  selection  has  much  more 
play,  for  it  can  separate  much  smaller  differences,  and  can  act 
much  more  quickly;  and,  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  here  the 
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law  becomes  for  the  first  time  perceived  and  consciously  helped 
forward.  But 'as  to  the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  represented 
as  comprising  the  whole  purview  of  the  law,  the  phenomenal 
accuracy  of  the  law  seems  to  me  not  afiected  by  the  question 
whether  the  inner  process  in  the  organism,  of  which  the 
reaction  is  phenomenon,  is  or  is  not  perceived,  except  to  this 
extent,  that  the  perception  of  it  implies  a structural,  or  quasi- 
structural,  modification  of  the  mental  organism,  of  which  the 
corresponding  material  structure  may  act  as  a machine  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  law.  And  not  only  does  this 
fundamental  law  of  motion  run  through  aU  Evolution  until 
it  finally  becomes  self-conscious  in  the  Egoism  or  pleasure- 
seeking, which  is  the  unconscious  foundation  of  morality,  and 
is  brought  to  perception  by  a true  Ethic ; but  it  applies  to  all 
the  successive  individual  organisms  or  unities  which  are  so 
characteristic  a product  of  the  evolutional  process.  Atoms,  i 
molecules,  organisms,  societies,  all  follow  the  same  law.  The 
higher  good  is  thus  gradually  raised  above  the  lower;  Al- 
truism (for  instance)  or  Utilitarianism,  which  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  societies,  the  end  of  Politics,  overshadows  the  Egoism 
on  which  rests  the  morality  of  individual  men,  and  already 
shows  occasional  symptoms  of  fading  into  a higher  Humanism. 
And  how  many  stages  may  there  not  be  beyond  ? Yet  the 
higher  good  always  comes  from  the  lower;  the  lower  sub- 
serves the  higher,  and  in  it  finds  its  own  greater  perfection, 
until  at  last  we  reach  the  ideal  of  Evolution,  the  absolute  or 
perfect  good,  that  is,  the  Good  of  the  Whole  resting  on  the 
harmonious  agreement  of  the  good  of  all  its  pai’ts 
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The  time  has  now  come  for  a general  view  of  our  position. 
Now,  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  clearly  admitted  that  the 
whole  system  is  merely  a theory,  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
verifiable  in  the  same  way  as  physical  theories  are,  by  direct 
observation  and  experiment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each 
being  can  observe  only  his  own  states  and  the  hypothesis 
here  relates  to  the  states  of  others.  To  this  extent  we 
must  all  be  Idealists.  What  then  is  the  justification  of  j 
Metempiric  ? We  have  discussed  this  question  at  some 
length,  and  the  result  seems  to  come  to  this,  that  the  validity 
of  Metempiric  rests  on  the  assumption  of  the  intelligibility  \ 
of  the  material  universe  and  of  our  own  inner  nature,  feeling,  \ 
reason,  volition.  If  these  be  not  ultimately  intelligible,  if 
our  nature  be  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  a gulf  for  ever 
fixed  between  mind  and  matter,  consciousness  and  its  objects, 


if  reahty  be  opposed  to  thought,  or  thought  itself  ultimately 
inconsistent  with  itself  (as  Dr.  Bahnsen  and  others  persuade 
us  to  believe),  then  indeed  would  thinking  be  a useless 
foolish  occupation,  an  empty  puzzling  over  a riddle  which  has 
no  answer.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  all  believe  that  there 
is  an  answer  ; and  almost  every  action  of  our  lives,  and  every 
emotion  of  our  hearts,  is  grounded  on  metempirical  assump- 
tions which  seem  necessary  to  fill  up  our  small  experiences 
into  an  intelligible  form.  And  when  we  come  to  look  for  a 
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more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  theory  of  experience  in 
general,  we  still  find  these  metempirical  assumptions  dogging 
! our  steps,  as  inevitable  now  as  in  the  details,  and  when  we 
; arrive  at  a final  system  which  embodies  Metempirical  theories, 
j we  justify  it  on  the  principle  that  such  theories  are  necessary 
/ to  make  experience  inteUigihle  to  us,  and  to  make  our  mental 
I and  moral  nature  consistent.  They  are  supplements  added 
by  thought  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  and  one-sidedness  of 
the  sensations  of  an  individual,  and  enable  it  to  transcend  the 
individual  hmits  and  reach  the  truths  that  are  common  to  all 
They  are  clearly  necessary  parts  of  any  attempt  of  the  uni- 
verse to  become  self-conscious  in  one  of  its  units. 

But  clearly  it  is  necessary  to  any  plausibility  in  the  use  of 
; these  unverifiable  hypotheses  as  to  existence  beyond  our 
I consciousness,  that  the  ‘ existence  ’ wliich  we  assume  there 
! shall  be  like  in  nature  to  that  which  is  immediately  given  to 
us  ; we  are  therefore  at  once  shut  out  from  all  such  absurdi- 
j ties  as  the  existence'  of  material  objects,  or  of  objects  at  all, 

I outside  a perceiving  mind,  or  as  that  of  an  Eternal  Subject 
' which  evolves  from  itself  the  varieties  of  the  physical  universe. 
I No  object  without  a subject,  no  subject  without  an  object. 
Any  metemph’ic  which  does  more  than  numerically  multiply, 
or  vary  in  degree,  existence  such  as  we  have  it  in  experience, 
or  which  postulates  beings  whose  quahties  bear  no  resemblance 
to  those  of  experience,  must  be  at  once  rejected,  and  no 
'existence  must  be  assumed  but  that  of  which  in  one  instance 
and  in  some  degree,  either  greater  or  less,  we  know  or  can 
infer  the  actuahty  in  ourselves.  It  is  the  ambiguity  which 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  ‘ existence  ’ 
that  has  caused  perplexity  in  every  proposition  involving  the 
words  ‘exist,’  ‘be,’  or  ‘is,’  that  is,  in  neaidy  all  propositions 
whatever  when  taken  from  a philosophical  point  of  view. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conception  of  the  existence 
beyond  our  consciousness  of  other  conscious  states  and  series, 
and  these  must  stand  to  each  other  in  relations  corresponding 
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to  those  under  which  their  phenomena  are  related  in  our 
consciousness.  We  cannot  of  course  apply  the  phenomenal 
forms  of  space,  causality,  and  the  rest,  under  which  we  per- 
ceive phenomena.  Literally  to  the  world  of  noumena,  but  we 
must  assume  some  corresponding  fact  and  relation  as  to  their 
mode  of  real  coexistence  and  mutual  action.  By  this  means, 
and  starting  simply  from  the  very  widest  metempirical 
assumption,  that  there  is  a not-self,  we  are  gradually  brought 
by  the  help  of  Physical  Science  to  a general  conception  of 
the  noumenal  universe  and  of  existence  generally,  which 
claims  to  satisfy  all  the  metempirical  instincts  of  mankind, 
and  to  organise  them  into  a consistent  and  intelligible  whole. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  theory  of  existence  to  which  the 
theory  which  we  have  been  developing  leads,  it  will  tend  to 
conciseness  and  clearness  to  put  down  in  the  form  of  a 
table  the  different  divisions  or  kinds  of  existence  which  a 
thinker,  acknowledging  the  theory,  would  accept.  And  since 
everything  has  both  a statical  and  dynamical  aspect  I will 
give  two  tables,  one  showing  the  statical  divisions  of  exis- 
tence in  the  mind  of  a Metempirical  Philosopher,  the  other 
showing  what  he  imagines  to  have  been  the  development  of 
the  more  complex  forms  from  the  simpler. 

In  the  forefront  of  thejwhole  I place  this.  The  material  of 
all  existence  is  consciousness : every  ens  is  a state  or  states 
of  consciousness,  and  every  proof  of  existence  is  simply  an 
appeal  to  consciousness,  whether  it  take  the  form  ‘ Cogito 
ergo  sum’  or  the  form  ‘Id  est  quod  dare percipitur’ . What  is 
the  meaning  of  a word  ? Other  words  ? Ultimately  it  must 
be  some  concept  or  idea,  some  conscious  state  or  combination 
of  conscious  states.  This  applies  even  to  the  word  existence, 
it  can  mean  nothing  beyond  consciousness.  I do  not  now 
pause  to  establish  this  truthT  ^f~ahy  "man  knows  or  can 
imagine  any  other  kind  of  existence,  that  does  not  rest  on 
consciousness,  I trust  he  will  give  his  discovery  to  the  world 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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At  any  rate,  ‘ No  Existence  outside  Consciousness,’  that  is 
the  foundation  of  my  Metaphysic.  ‘ But  there  may  be  Other 
Consciousness  than  mine  ’ ; that  is  the  foundation  of  my 
Metempiric.  Noumena,  or  Things-in-themselves,  which 
seemed  excluded  by  the  first  principle  are  reintroduced  by 
the  second,  I may  observe  that  in  carrying  back  existence 
to  consciousness  I go  further  back  into  universal  doubt 
than  Descartes  with  his  ‘ Gogito  ergo  sum  ’ (at  any  rate  in 
the  prirnd  facie  meaning  of  that  proposition) ; for  I go  beyond 
thought  and  beyond  personality.  In  these  conceptions  we 
have  got  beyond  the  actually  given,  and  the  inference  may 
be  incorrect.  All  that  can  be  said  when  a state  of  conscious- 
ness arises  is  ‘ There  is,’  to  which  is  shortly  added  ‘ There 
are  ’.  Afterwards,  when  we  give  names  to  objects  we  call 
this  existence  by  the  most  general  names  we  possess,  state 
of  consciousness  or  feeling ; but  originally  it  has  no  name,  no 
quality.  It  is  in  a sense  therefore  unknowable,  yet  though 
unknowable  it  is  superior  in  certainty  to  knowledge,  for  it  is 
the  ultimate  condition  on  which  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
depends. 

Now,  the  different  kinds  or  modes  of  existence  may,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  ]\Ietempiric,  that  is,  that  there 
is  more  than  my  single  consciousness,  be  classified  as  follows. 
Every  ens  must  exist  in  one  of  the  following  forms ; — 

TABLE  I. — STATICAL  EXISTENCE. 

1.  Noumenal — in  itseff — the  sphere  of  ]\Ietaphysic. 

A. — Simple  or  Absolute,  Infinite,.  Unqualified,  Affirmative, 
Unknowable  esse  existentioc — separate  conscious  states — ori 

ecTTi : 

(a)  simple — ‘Feeling  is,’  ‘There  is’ — Substance  or 
Feeling. 

(h)  (in  a monad)  complex — ‘Feelings  are,’  ‘There 
are  ’ — Relation, 

B (in  a percipient  monad). — ComjDlex  or  Relative,  Quali- 
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fied,  Objective,  Limited,  ITegative,  Knowable  esse  essentice; 
tL  icTTL.  The  result  of  classification  by  resemblance  and 
difference.  It  seems  to  involve  memory,  otherwise  there 
would  be  nothing  to  arrest  the  flux  and  make  a commence- 
ment for  objects. 

(a)  Feelings — special  modes  of  consciousness  such 

as  will,  thought,  emotion — Cogito,  Volo  &c.,  ergo 

sum. 

(b ) Inner  events  or  relations — Laws  of  Thought. 

C (in  a self-conscious  monad). — Forms  of  Intuition,  Cate- 
gories, Logical  Axioms — Perception  or  knowledge  of  self  as  a 
permanent  Ego,  and  of  feelings  and  mental  laws  as  related 
thereto — Cogito,  Volo  dc.,  ergo  sum : 

(a)  as  a sum  of  Feelings  united  according  to  certain 

Laws — Psychical. 

(b)  (in  a mCtempirical  monad)  as  related  to  an  outer 

not-self. 

2.  Phenomenal — outside  itself — in  its  effects  or  Phenomena, 
such  effects  being  referred  (by  Metempiric)  to  it  as  efficient 
cause.  This  kind  of  existence  is  only  to  Metempiric. 

A. — Absolute,  Unqualified,  Unknowable,  Particular  Exis- 
tence, Esse  = Sentiri — Sensationalism  ; 

(a)  simple — separate  sensations. 

(b ) (in  a monad)  complex — sensations  held  together 

— relation. 

B (in  a percipient  monad). — Eelative,  Qualified,  Objective, 
Knowable  Essence,  Esse  = Percipi — Idealism  generalised  by 
resemblance  and  Emited  by  difference.  It  is  the  Universe  in 
Sense  as  perceived — nature  in  Sense — the  universe  in  Arith- 
metic : this  gives  Eeality. 

(a)  Qualities — light,  sound,  colour,  &c. 

(b ) Events — motions  of  different  kinds. 

C (in  a thinking  monad). — Conceptive,  Symbolical.  This 
gives  Truth.  Here  we  get  to  the  second  mode  of  existence 
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of  the  universe,  the  Scientific  or  Symbolical — nature  in 
Thought — the  universe  in  Algebra. 

{a ) Qualities — force,  matter,  &c. 

(h ) Laws  of  motion. 

D (in  a self-conscious  monad). — Physical,  True — ^perception 
and  knowledge  of  the  universe  as  a permanent  object : 

("a j By  reference  to  the  permanent  self-reality  con- 
stituted by  thought.  Esse,  =.  Iritelligi — Xeo- 
Kantian  Idealism,  complete  synthesis  being 
not  actually  reahsed,  but  an  ideal  of  thought — 
the  universe  considered  as  a sum  of — 

a Material  objects  (made  out  of  qualities 
considered  as  fixed  in  a permanent 
unity)  affecting  one  another  acccording 
to 

/3  Physical  Laws  or  uniformities  of  motion. 
(1)  (in  a metempirical  monad)  external  to  con- 
sciousness— the  universe  considered  not  only 
as  permanent  but  as  Not-Self — Eealism.  Here 
we  get  to  a third  and  last  universe ; nature  in 
philosophy,  in  religion,  in  itself — the  macro- 
cosm. 

a Objects  now  referred  to  an  external  per- 
sistent matter. 

/3  Laws  of  nature  considered  as  changes  in 
an  external  persistent  force. 

On  this  Table,  which  professes  to  be  a classification  of 
Existence  in  the  widest  sense,  all  that  is,  I may  make  a few 
general  remarks. 

There  are  two  main  divisions : between  Houmenal  and 
Phenomenal,  and  between  Absolute  and  Eelative.  The 
former  seems  on  the  Table  the  more  important,  and  it  is  in 
a sense  the  most  fundamental.  It  is  also  the  latest  to  be 
discovered.  In  fact  it  exists  only  to  hletempiric,  it  is  the 
great  distinction  introduced  by  Metempiric  in  the  hope  of 
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clearing  up  experience.  Even  Metaphysic,  if  consistent,  deals 
only  with  noumenal  existence,  and  refuses  to  recognise  any 
distinction  beyond  those  of  subjective  and  objective,  absolute 
and  relative.  But  when  once  obtained  this  distinction  throws 
a flood  of  light  over  the  mysteries  of  existence.  I have 
already  explained  the  view  I hold  of  it ; how  that  every 
noumenon  is  phenomenon,  and  every  phenomenon  noumenon, 
so  that  the  two  series  are  not  only  parallel,  but  in  a sense 
identical;  every  noumenon  may  be  said  to  exist  pheno- 
menally in  two  ways,  first  as  itself  a phenomenon  of  other 
noumena,  and  secondly  in  its  own  phenomena,  and  here 
both  really  as  perceived,  and  ideally  as  conceived  by  other 
monads  (the  latter  of  which  is  the  sense  adopted  in  the 
Table) ; and  similarly  each  phenomenon  has  a double  noumenal 
existence,  in  its  noumena,  and  as  itself  a noumenon  (the  latter 
of  which  is  again  the  sense  adopted  in  the  Table).  The  con- 
nection between  the  different  monads  (which  the  distinction 
of  noumenal  and  phenomenal  involves),  exists  really  only 
either  in  a combining  monad  (if  such  exist),  or  ideally  as  a 
metempirical  hypothesis  either  in  one  of  the  affected  monads 
or  in  some  third  monad.  I may  further  notice  that  a pheno- 
menon in  the  ordinary  sense  has  no  single  corresponding 
noumenon,  but  each  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  mutual 
action  of  several  noumena,  and  no  single  noumenon  has  in 
fact  any  single  corresponding  phenomenon  in  any  monad, 
though  of  course  such  a state  of  things  is  a priori  conceivable. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  division  mentioned  in  the 
Table,  that  of  Absolute  and  Eelative  Existence.  By  some 
writers  existence  is  taken  in  a far  more  limited  sense  than 
that  given  in  the  Table,  which  makes  it  coextensive  with 
consciousness.  For  instance,  Mr.  S.  Rodgson  takes  it  as 
comprehending  only  the  single  division  of  phenomenal 
objective  existence.  “ Feeling,”  he  says  {Phil,  of  Reflection, 
ii.  53),  “ is  the  name  for  the  subjective  aspect ; and  its  ob- 
verse, the  objective  aspect,  is  Existence  ” : and  he  means  by 
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‘ objective,’  external  or  physical,  as  opposed  to  inner  subjec- 
tive, not  as  we  use  the  word,  a mere  percept  whether  inner 
or  outer,  hiounienal  existence  is  therefore  a ‘nonentity,’ 
for  existence  involves  relation.  But  surely  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  simple  feelings,  qud  feelings,  exist  in  some 
way,  whether  before  or  after  the  conscious  separation  of 
subjective  and  objective  aspects;  if  not,  the  ‘^foment  of 
Eeflection  ’ would  be  an  act  of  creation.  The  simplest  element 
of  experience,  long  before  the  separation  of  subject  and 
object,  is  a mere  assertion  of  existence,  ‘There  is,’  without 
quality  or  any  necessary  connexion  with  any  other  like 
assertion.  If  it  were  true  that  the  only  thing  that  ever  existed 
was  a single  momentary  feeling,  that  would  stdl  have  existed 
as  really  as  if  it  was  only  one  of  many  in  a percipient  mind 
which  combined  them  into  a physical  object.  We  begin  like 
Hegel  with  ‘ reines  Sein,’  which,  ha'sdng  no  qualities,  is  objec- 
tively undistinguishable  from  ‘ Nichts  ’ ; but  we  avoid  his 
absurdity  by  admitting  the  original  multiplicity  of  such  exis- 
tents.  Every  element  of  conscious  experience  in  the  widest 
sense  is  an  existent,  and  modes  of  consciousness  and  modes  of 
existence  are  coextensive.  Mr.  Lewes,  like  Mr.  Hodgson,  says 
‘ existence  is  objective  experience  ’ : but  he  adds  ‘ experience 
is  subjective  existence’  (ProUevis,  ii.  16). 

There  is  then  such  a thing  as  absolute  existence ; we  can 
give  it  no  descriptive  name,  for  quality  depends  on  relation ; 
we  can  only  identify  it  with  that  other  indescribable,  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  mistake  of  hlr.  Hodgson  and  others  that 
they  identify  ‘ existence  ’ with  the  ‘ is  ’ of  the  copula  ; which 
hypostatising  of  the  copula  ‘ est  ’ is,  as  Hobbes  long  ago 
remarked,  the  source  of  many  absurdities.  Absolute,  exis- 
' tence  has  no  quality,  it  is  no  thing,  it  simply  is.  ]\Iuch  less 
I does  it  contain  in  itself  any  distinction  of  noumenou  and 
phenomenon,  as  might  perhaps  appear  from  the  Table.  That 
j distinction  exists  only  to  a metempirical  mind  which  fixes  its 
thought  on  two  absolute  conscious  states  in  different  monads 
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both  of  wliicb  are  therefore  noumena,  but  one  of  which  it 
looks  upon  as  phenomenon  or  product  of  the  other.  In  itself  ^ 
there  is  nothing  to  connect  any  absolute  conscious  state  with 
any  other,  each  exists  absolutely  and  for  itself  alone.  It  is 
only  when  we  make  them  objects  of  thought  that  we  give 
them  relations  ; only  then  that  we  can  even  speak  of  them  in  \ 
language,  for  the  terms  of  language  are  ‘ objective  ’ and  appli-  ' 
cable  therefore  only  symbolically,  or  at  most,  approximately, 
to  the  unrelated.  We  can  describe  a further  and  further 
withdrawal  from  definiteness  of  perceived  quality,  but  we  can 

I never  describe  an  absolutely  pure  state;  we  can  only  say 

I ‘ there  is  ’.  Yet  the  absolute  mode  is  the  only  mode  of  exis-  I 

^ \ 

tence  in  which  all  ‘ entia  ’ must  necessarily  exist ; the  others  ' 

are  contingent  or  possible  modes.  There  may  be  existence 

which  is  never  perceived,  never  becomes  objective.  The 

identification  therefore  of  existence  and  thought  applies  only 

to  relation  or  objective  existence.  As  to  this  branch  of 

existence  at  most  can  we  admit  Hegel’s  well-known  dogma 

“ Was  vernunftig  ist  das  ist  wirklich,  und  was  wirklich  ist, 

das  ist  vernunftig  ”.  Form  is  added  by  per  dpi  or  intelligi,  in 

fact,  by  relation  ; but  form  is  not  all,  it  is  not  even  necessary, 

and  there  is  a material  of  existence  wholly  independent  of/ 

and  prior  to  thought;  this  material  is  consciousness. 

Having  established  the  fact  of  an  absolute  existence,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  show  the  outline  of  the  process  by  which 
absolute  existence  is  converted  into  relative  or  objective  exist- 
ence. I may  note  that  this  process  is  repeated  only  partially 
in  the  later  individuals,  much  of  it  having  become  organic 
and  only  requiring  to  be  brought  out  by  practice. 

TABLE  II. — DYNAMICAL  EXISTENCE. 

1.  Absolute,  unrelated, 

A.  — A feeling — feelings  taken  separately. 

B.  — Feelings  together — Pielations  and  combinations  of 

Feelings. 
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These  two  classes  are  as  yet  not  consciously  separated. 

2.  Agglutinative,  due  to  association  by  way  of  contiguity 
in  time  or  space  (the  two  not  being  distinguished),  one  state 
recalling  other  states  formerly  connected  with  it  by  ‘ spon- 
taneous redintegration 

A.  — Groups  of  Feelings  in  sequence  and  (secondarily)  in 

coexistence. 

B.  — Groups  of  Eolations  still  not  separated  from  the 

groups  of  feelings  as  form  from  matter. 

These  groups  not  yet  separated  from  simple  feelings  nor 
recognised : their  existence  is  still  only  ‘ absolute  ’. 

3.  Simply  objective  or  Perceptive,  due  to  ‘ spontaneous 
redintegration’  or  recurrence  of  past  similar  feelings  and 
groups  by  association  of  similarity.  Thus  when  a feeling 
or  group  recurs,  its  escort  of  similars  marks  it  as  a feeling  or 
group  previously  experienced,  and  it  becomes  recognised  as  an 
object.  Thus  the  ‘ flux  ’ of  Feeling  is  arrested.  Only  proper 
names  can  be  applied  to  objects  at  this  stage — esse  —pcrdpi. 

A.  — Feelings,  and  groups  of  Feelings  with  escorts  of 

similars  recognised  as  objects.  Each  feeling  of  a 
group  may  recall  the  rest  (by  agglutination)  with 
the  escort  of  the  whole,  so  that  a single  feeling 
may  stand  for  a complex  object.  These  groups, 
becoming  indissoluble,  are  often  called  Intuitions  : 
they  are  instantaneous,  indecomposable. 

B.  — Acts  of  mental  vision,  Eolations  and  groups  of  Eela- 

tions  with  like  escort.  These  are  still  not  con- 
sciously separated  from  the  feelings  constituting 
the  groups,  but  are  intuitional,  like  the  intuition 
of  distance  or  of  causal  relations.  ]\Ir.  Lewes  calls 
intuition  the  perceiition  of  relations. 

There  are  two  further  stages  which  may  be 
included  in  this  class  marked  by  two  further 
discoveries. 

a.  The  separation  of  Things  and  Qualities,  facts 
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and  their  elements.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  component  feelings  of  groups  sev- 
erally tend  to  have  their  own  escort,  which  is 
often  different  from  the  general  escort  of  the 
group.  Thus  the  group  gets  external  relations. 
Here  is  the  commencement  of  general  names, 
names  of  qualities.  This  leads  to  ii; — 
h.  The  separation  of  Feelings  or  Things,  and 
Eolations, — Matter,  and  Form.  Feelings 
and  things  are  marked  off  by  themselves, 
and  the  passage  to  other  things  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a relation.  Thus  the  con- 
nexion of  tilings  and  qualities  is  seen 
as  a relation,  and  things  are  seen  to  have 
internal  relations  and  also  external  relations, 
both  as  wholes  and  through  their  separate 
qualities.  Tliey  become  known  not  only 
by  their  resemblances,  but  by  other  rela- 
tions too.  These  relations  become  also 
objectified  or  classified  in  the  same  way 
as  things.  Time  and  space  are  two  of  the 
earliest.  Objects  are  therefore  now  perceived 
' as  in  time  and  space.  Objects  are  hence- 

forth known  partly  by  their  external  and 
partly  by  their  internal  relations ; some,  as 
simple  feelings,  wholly  by  the  former ; one, 
the  universe  of  experience,  or  self,  wholly 
by  the  latter.  This  stage  marks  still  more 
clearly  intuition  as  the  ‘ perception  of  rela- 
tions ’ ; it  is  above  plain  perception,  but 
below  conception,  because  restricted  to  parti- 
cular objects  and  relations,  not  abstract.  It 
perhaps  depends  on  the  organisation  of  an 
original  judgment. 

4.  Consciously  objective  or  Couceptive,  due  to  apperception 
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or  ‘ voluntary  redintegration,’  the  process  being  now  conscious, 
as  involving  a conscious  reaction  of  the  organism  in  attention. 
Things  and  qualities  and  facts  are  now  consciously  compared 
and  classified,  and  general  objects  or  concepts  are  formed. 
An  object  is  now  defined  by  other  objects,  and  perceived  as 
such  by  being  referred  to  one  or  more  general  ideas  or  classes 
to  which  it  hears  some  relation.  Thus  the  universe  is 
separated  from  the  individual,  the  ideal  concept  from  the  real 
percept.  Things  now  are  groups  of  relations,  ideal  abstrac- 
tions from  particular  feelings.  Perception  unites  feelings 
into  objects ; conception  brings  objects  together  and  thus 
analyses  them  again  into  general  classes  of  feeling,  and  thus 
clears  up  the  process  of  their  manufacture  and  the  relations 
of  their  parts.  Peelings  are  now  represented  by  symbols. 
“ Thought,”  says  Lewes  (Problems  ii.  11),  “ is  the  algebra  of 
which  perception  is  the  arithmetic.”  The  product  and  machine 
of  this  stage  is  langnage  (other  than  interjections  and  proper 
names),  which  reacts  on  the  process  of  objectification,  and 
facilitates  it  by  substituting  symbols  for  images  both  of  objects 
and  qualities.  A word  is  a symbol  for  an  idea,  which  is  itself 
a symbol  for  a percept ; but  the  currency  should  be  kept  con- 
vertible. The  ideal  of  this  mode  of  existence  is  complete 
individualisation,  the  concrete  individual ; perfect  truth, 
esse  = intelligi.  In  the  later  stages,  the  objectifying 
process  becomes  not  only  conscious  but  itself  objective ; thus 
a further  stage  of  objectivity  is  reached,  but  this  need  not  be 
separately  tabulated.  Objects  at  this  stage  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing divisions : — 

A. — Peelings  and  groups  considered  as  related  and  falling 
under  general  classes. 

a.  Things — groups  of  qualities  considered  as 
related  in  various  wa}’s  to  other  things. 

b.  Qualities — kinds  of  feeliug. 

Tilings  are  still  only  the  sum  of  their  qualities ; qualities 
are  the  universal  relations  which  both  bind  them  together 
and  determine  them,  and  are  separated  by  abstraction. 
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B. — Eelations  of  things  and  qualities — intuition. 

a.  Empirical  sequences  and  coexistences,  events 
and  facts. 

1.  Qualities  of  events  and  facts — sensible  : time, 
space,  motion,  quantity,  rational  moral  duty, 
freedom,  categories,  and  predicables. 

Laws  of  nature,  and  principles  of  judgment  or  reasoning — 
Physical  and  Logical — are  not  yet  consciously  differentiated  ; 
their  separation  leads  to  5. 

5.  Self-consciously  objective  or  Eeflective,  due  to  a distinction 
of  the  process  of  reasoning  from  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  conscious  form  from  given  matter,  thought  from 
things,  experience  as  a whole  from  its  objects,  subject  from 
object.  This  is  true  self-consciousness  : consciousness  of  self 
is  a universal  relation  amongst  objects,  a subject  not  know- 
able  separately  as  an  object.  Unfortunately,  this  is  soon 
confused  with  another  distinction,  a purely  objective  distinc- 
tion of  inner  and  outer  experience,  sensation  and  idea,  the 
world,  and  ‘self,’  in  the  smaller  sense.  The  result  of  the 
former  distinction  is  to  separate  the  ‘ subjective  ’ and  ‘ objec- 
tive ’ aspects,  that  of  the  latter  to  separate  ‘ self’  and  ‘ not-self  ’ 
among  objects : the  confusion  of  the  two  is  the  confusion  of 
Metaphysic  and  Psychology.  Avoiding  this  confusion,  we 
may  say  that  henceforth  a state  of  consciousness  may  be 
objectified  in  relation  either  to  consciousness  as  a whole,  or 
to  the  special  division  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  objectivity 
is  henceforth  of  two  aspects  or  kinds. 

A. — Metaphysical  or  Philosophical — relation  to  experi- 
ence generally,  transcending  the  more  special 
relations,  e.g.,  space  henceforth  distinguished  as 
subjective,  things  as  modes  of  feeling.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  ‘ subjective  ’ is  still  objective,  as 
opposed  to  absolute ; it  is  only  a new  division  of 
the  objective,  the  most  general  relation  as  opposed 
to  the  special  relations  of  science. 
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B. — Scientific,  or  relation  to  the  special  divisions  of  ex- 
perience to  which  the  particular  state  of  conscious- 
ness happens  to  belong.  It  differs  from  the  ‘ .sub- 
jective ’ aspect  only  as  a different  and  less  general 
method  of  classification,  by  stopping  short  of  the 
highest  relations.  This  is  twofold,  according  to 
the  two  great  classes  of  objects,  in  space  or  not  in 
space. 

a.  Internal  or  Psychical.  ‘ Self  ’ as  a permanent 
Ego,  or  mind  existing  in  time  and  located 
in  the  body,  its  faculties  and  laws,  modes  of 
thought  and  mental  action.  This  is  looked 
on  both  as  an  inner  series  not  occupying 
space  though  located  in  space,  as  opposed  to 
the  outer,  and  as  subject  or  thought  as 
opposed  to  object  or  things  (the  real  ‘ sub- 
ject’ is  of  course  entirely  different;  this  is 
purely  ‘ objective  ’),  but  the  two  are  con- 
stantly confused. 

5.  External  or  Physical.  The  universe  as  a 
permanent  object  in  space  with  classes  and 
genera,  and  subject  to  physical  laws — modes 
of  matter  and  motion.  This  does  not  really 
include  the  whole  ‘ not-self,’  for  portions  of 
that  {e.g.,  sounds  and  smeUs)  are  not  them- 
selves in  space,  which  is  the  form  of  Adsion 
and  touch  only : but  the  latter  being  far 
the  most  discriminative  and  ‘ objective  ’ 
senses,  the  others  are  referred  to  them  and 
located  m space  too  as  vibrations  or  motions 
of  some  kind,  or  at  any  rate  as  inlierent  in 
visible  and  tangible  objects,  of  which  they 
are  effects.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  the 
divisions  at  this  stage  are  ivitldn  conscioxtsness. 
The  further  separation  of  mind  from  matter 
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leads  to  a separation  of  both  from  conscious- 
ness as  in  6. 

6.  Metmvpirical.  This  takes  two  forms,  the  latter  of  which 
seems  developed  from  the  former. 

A.  The  hypothesis  of  consciousness  other  than  our  own, 

‘other  minds’.  The  effect  of  this  is  simply  to 
generalise  the  previous  divisions.  Metaphysic  and 
Psychology  become  general,  and  Physical  objec- 
tivity is  now  extended  to  all  percipients.  The 
notion  of  the  ‘social  object’  arises.  This  as 
already  mentioned  is  the  meaning  of  ‘ objective  ’ 
in  much  German  philosophy. 

B.  The  hypothesis  of  existence  beyond  consciousness 

altogether  ‘ Things-in-themselves  ’.  This  seems 
due  to  two  causes : on  the  one  hand  to  a confusion 
between  sensation  and  consciousness,  whereby  an 
existence  apart  from  actual  sensation  comes  to 
mean  existence  apart  from  consciousness  generally : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  first,  to  the  confusion  of 
externalising  objectivity  or  reality  with  tangibility 
only,*  whereby  an  object  is  thought  to  be  the 
‘cause’  of,  or  to  ‘produce,’  feehngs  in  the  body 

• Sensations  of  various  senses  are  first  united  together  as  an  object, 
and  then  the  ‘object’  is  supposed  to  he  where  it  is  tangible  only,  not 
where  it  is  audible,  visible,  or  odorous,  and  therefore  to  he  distant  in 
space,  yet  producing  sensation  in  us  through  space.  Hence  the  whole 
‘not-self’  becomes  identified  with  the  world  of  matter  and  motion  in 
space,  and  physical  objects  are  held  to  be  outside  one  another  which  is 
true  really  only  of  tangible  objects.  Visible  odorous  audible  objects 
intersect  and  coincide  with  one  another  in  the  same  point  of  space,  as  in 
the  case  of  two  rays  of  light  or  waves  of  sound  intersecting  at  the  same 
point  of  space  there  are  two  visible  or  audible  objects.  Although  there- 
fore vision  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘objective’  sense,  it  is  so  only  as  a 
symbol  of  tangibility  ; for  instance,  we  suppose  the  actual  sun  to  be 
only  where  we  could  touch  it,  not  wherever  we  can  see  it.  (Under  touch 
and  tangible  I include  not  only  touch  proper  but  what  is  called  mus- 
cular sensation.  The  quality  of  resistance  seems  the  ultimate  element 
of  ‘ reality  ’.) 
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thougli  itself  distant  in  space;  secondly,  to  the 
location  of  the  ‘mind’  or  objective  self  in  the 
body,  whereby  outside  the  body  comes  to  mean 
outside  the  mind  or  thought ; and,  thirdly,  to  the 
confusion  or  identification  above  noticed  of  the 
distinctions  between  inner  and  outer,  self  and 
not-self,  and  subject  and  object,  or  in  other 
words  of  the  objective  mind  or  inneo’  Ego  with  the 
total  Ego  or  Subject  of  Consciousness,  whereby  out- 
side of  the  mind  which  is  located  in  the  body  comes 
to  mean  separate  from  consciousness.  Objects  do  in 
representative  consciousness  exist  both  apart  from 
actual  sensation  and  outside  the  body,  and  thus  in 
these  two  ways  they  come  to  be  thought  to  exist 
outside  consciousness  as  a whole,  and  the  mirror- 
ing of  outer  and  inner  sequences  of  the  not-self  in 
self  comes  to  mean  the  production  of  phenomena 
in  consciousness  by  outer  noumena.  IMind  and 
matter  are  now  both  separated  from  consciousness, 
which  is  considered  their  union,  or  the  effect  of 
one  on  the  other;  instead  of  different  aspects  or 
modes  of  relation  of  a state  of  consciousness,  they 
become  its  factors. 

This  widens  the  distinction  between  Metaphysical  and 
Scientific,  giving  it  the  following  form. 

A.  — NoumeTial.  Consciousness,  its  states  and  internal 

relations  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 

B.  — Phenomenal.  In  this  the  former  distinction  of  in- 

ternal or  external  still  remains. 

a.  ]\Iental  phenomena  as  referred  to  a soul  or 
thinking  substance  underlying  the  conscious 
process. 

h.  Physical  phenomena  as  referred  to  a universe 
of  matter  and  force  outside  consciousness. 

Eventually  (in  the  present  system)  these  two  metempirical 
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hypotheses  are  united,  the  latter  being  resolved  into  the 
former : existence  being  identified  with  consciousness  so  that 
the  only  existence  beyond  consciousness  is  that  of  other 
consciousness.  Thus  both  souls  and  Things-in-themselves 
are  brought  back  into  consciousness,  and  the  distinction  of 
noumenal  and  phenomenal,  or  Metaphysical  and  Metem- 
pirical  (in  which  scientific  is  now  absorbed)  becomes  simply 
a distinction  between  the  reference  of  a conscious  state  to  its 
percipient  consciousness,  or  to  the  external  consciousness  or 
consciousnesses  of  one  or  more  of  whose  states  it  is  pheno- 
menon. To  a monad  who  has  reached  this  stage  the.  divisions 
of  existence  are  as  represented  in  the  former  Table. 

This  second  Table  shows  the  gradual  development  of  objec- 
tive from  absolute  existence ; of  essence  from  existence,  the 
TL  from  the  otI,  coprda  from  predicate,  form  from  matter, 
truth  from  certainty.  This  process  is  continuous,  a per- 
petual synthesis  of  relations  whereby  the  object  becomes 
more  and  more  concrete,  more  individual,  because  more 
bound  up  by  universal  relations  with  all  other  objects. 
Again  and  in  a different  way  every  object  is  capable  of 
successive  objectifications.  For  every  object  has  also  an 
absolute  side,  namely,  as  a feeling  or  process  in  its  percipient 
monad,  and  is  therefore  in  a self-conscious  monad  capable 
of  a new  objectification  by  reflection.  Every  absolute  may 
be  related ; every  relative  may  be  treated  as  absolute  and  be 
further  related ; as  so  objectified,  it  may  again  be  objectified 
by  self-conscious  reflection,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  Wliether 
the  first  objectification,  reference  of  feelings  to  each  other,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  ‘ objective  existence,’  or  whether  objec- 
tive existence  proper  arises  only  on  the  second  objectification, 
reference  to  the  percipient  mind  as  subject,  or  whether  the 
true  ‘ objectivity  ’ is  not  reached  till  the  ideal  completion  of 
knowledge  of  every  relation  of  the  object,  is  a question  (like 
many  other  questions  as  to  existence)  purely  verbal. 

I myseff  have  preferred  to  take  ‘ objective  ’ as  opposed  not  to 
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subjective,  but  to  absolute,  as  the  knowable  as  opposed  to  the 
unknowable,  and  as  taking  in  all  qualified  existence,  all  per- 
cepts. This  of  course  includes  much  that  is  often  called  ‘ sub- 
jective,’ such  as  perceived  feelings  and  other  states  of  conscious- 
ness : these  in  my  nomenclature  appear  as  noumenal  objects.  I 
contend  that  the  meaning  I have  adopted  is  the  correct  one : 
wherever  two  or  more  states  of  consciousness  are  united,  there 
must  be  a centre  of  union,  a subject ; the  ‘ Ich  denke  ’ (as 
Kant  says)  must  be  capable  of  accompanying  any  such  act 
of  union,  and  the  result  of  the  act  is  a relation  or  rudimentary 
object.  The  ordinary  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective 
on  the  other  hand  comes  much  later  and  refers,  not  to  the 
subject  in  the  sense  above  given,  but  simply  to  the  inner  or 
faint  series,  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  or  %T.vid  series,  a 
very  much  later  and  less  fundamental  distinction.  For  when 
the  inner  and  outer  series  are  separated,  the  ‘objective  world’ 
comes  to  mean  not  all  objects  (in  our  sense),  but  only  those 
wliich  are  referred  to  a permanent  external  ‘ thing  ’ or  power, 
as  phenomena ; all  other  ‘ objects  ’ being  called  ‘ subjective  ’ 
as  not  implying  such  reference.  Hence  tliis  sense  of  ‘ objec- 
tive ’ includes,  as  I have  said,  only  phenomenal  objects ; 
noumenal  objects  being  referred  not  to  any  external  source, 
but  to  the  subject  (as  the  inner  series  is  most  confusingly 
called),  are  called  ‘ subjective  ’.  This  confusion  of  the  mean- 
ings of  subjective  and  objective  has  brouglit  great  trouble  to 
Philosophy.  If  the  relation  between  them  is  identified  with 
that  of  inner  and  outer,  mind  and  matter,  as  for  instance  it  is 
by  Mr.  Pollock  (‘  Spimza,’  p.  180),  that  amounts  to  denying 
that  an  inner  state  can  be  an  object.  But  surely  the  so-caUed 
‘ subject  ’ so  far  as  its  existence  is  knowable,  exists  only  as  a 
real  or  a possible  object,  the  unity  of  the  Ego  being  reached  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  material  objects,  and  material  objects 
being  to  the  whole  of  experience,  or  the  tme  subject,  just  as 
internal  as  the  inner  mental  series. 

There  is  again  another  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ objective  ’ 
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which  comes  from  Kant,  and  is  common  in  modern  German 
philosophy.  Take  for  instance  the  following  passage  from 
Lange  {Materialism  ii.  326) : — “ So  far  as  in  the  abstract  re- 
presentations of  sensible  things  there  appears  a necessary 
agreement  of  all  men,  in  virtue  of  the  a priori  elements  of  our 
knowledge,  so  far  these  representations  are  ‘ objective  ’ as 
opposed  to  the  more  concrete  sensations  combined  with  pain 
and  pleasure  which  we  call  ‘ subjective,’  because  in  these  our 
subject  does  not  find  itself  in  a universal  and  necessary 
agreement  with  all  other  subjects  which  experience  sensa- 
tions ”.  But  this  meaning  involves  not  only  the  separation  of 
self  and  not-self,  but  the  metempirical  hypothesis  of  other 
selves,  and  as  the  process  begins  long  before  this,  it  does  not 
seem  well  to  retain  the  name  for  this,  its  highest  product 
alone,  the  ‘ social  object  ’.  Yet. even  Mr.  Lewes  says  ( Problems 
ii.  21)  ‘ the  true  objective  aspect  is  that  which  is  presentable 
to  all  minds  ’. 

The  meaning  which  I myself  have  attached  to  the  word 
‘ objective  ’ I have  chosen  as  the  most  comprehensive  of  any, 
and  as  the  only  one  which  points  to  the  fundamental  separa- 
tion of  objective  from  absolute  existence,  in  fact  to  the  origin 
of  objective  existence.  But  of  course  the  stages  of  objectifi- 
cation are  almost  infinite.  Below  the  limits  of  life  and 
organisation  we  must  refuse  to  admit  anything  like  perception 
of  objects  in  our  sense  at  all ; for  such  perception  requires 
memory  and  consequently  plasticity,  a power  of  retaining 
impressions ; and  from  all  we  know  of  atoms  they  have  no 
such  quality,  but  the  contrary  quality  of  complete  unchange- 
ability, except  in  respect  of  direction  and  velocity  of  motion. 
There  are  no  doubt  some  traces  of  the  law  of  habit  in  the 
inorganic  world,  but  these  are  far  too  faint  to  suggest  anything 
like  conscious  memory.  Thus  we  must  trace  the  use  of  the 
process  of  objectification  far  beyond  the  period  when  it  pro- 
duced anything  of  the  nature  of  what  we  call  objects  : these 
require  a complex  organisation  and  an  advanced  power  of 
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registering  experience.  But  even  here  we  have  not  reached 
the  limit  of  the  ohjectif}dng  process. 

The  relations  of  each  object  are  potentially  universal ; each 
is  'what  it  is  only  by  its  relations  to  everything  else.  Hence 
objectification  wHl  not  reach  its  hmit  till  the  whole  universe 
and  every  atom  it  contains  are  completely  perceived  and 
thought,  and  so  become  perfect  objects.  This  cannot  be  in 
any  individual  monad,  for  it  stands  to  the  rest  in  its  indi%ndual 
relation  which  it  can  never  wholly  transcend : each  indiAudual 
may  be  completely  self-conscious  when  in  knowing  itself  it 
will  know  the  whole  of  the  universe  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  but  no  individual  as  at  present  constituted  can  tran- 
scend the  forms  of  space  and  time.  Complete  self-know- 
ledge can  only  be  if  the  consciousness  of  each  monad  be 
subsumed  or  organised  into  a universal  consciousness  com- 
prehending them  all,  and  then  the  universe  will  be  a complete 
object  to  itself.  But  objective  existence  does  not  wholly  and 
completely  exist  till  the  objectifying  process  is  complete. 
Knowledge  is  a process,  and  knowable  or  objective  existence 
is  a product  of  this  process  ; but  the  process  is  never  complete, 
so  that  objectivity  never  exists  actually,  but  only  in  idea. 
Hence,  when  we  talk  of  ‘ objective  existence  ’ now,  it  is  only 
the  imperfect  form  of  it  to  which  we  have  at  present  attained 
that  we  often  mean,  but  the  true  philosophical  meaning  of 
the  word  embraces  in  addition  to  tliis  not  only  its  past  stages, 
but  all  its  mighty  future  evolution.  The  history  of  the 
universe  is  the  evolution  of  objective  from  absolute  exist- 
ence, of  things  from  being.  The  true  object  is  wholly  ideal ; 
but  we  apply  the  term  to  its  imperfect  stages. 

There  is  one  subdivision  of  objective  existence  of  which  I 
must  speak,  because  of  the  great  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  there  has  been  in  respect  of  it : I mean  the  distinction 
of  Beal  and  Ideal.  And  herein  I incline  on  the  whole  to  tlie 
view  which  confines  the  term  Beal  to  percepts,  that  is  to 
cases  where  the  object  is,  or  is  capable  of  being,  actually 
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present  to  consciousness  in  whole  or  in  part : concepts,  on  A 
the  other  hand,  being  Ideal,  or  symbols  representing  reality.  / 

‘ Thought,’  as  l\Ir.  Lewes  says,  ‘ is  the  algebra  of  which  Feeling 
is  the  arithmetic  ’.  But  I do  not  confine  reality  to  external 
objects.  I see  no  reason  for  that  distinction — nay  more, 
an  idea  may  exist  really,  if  perceived  as  such,  hut  its  object 
is  ideal.  According  to  this  view,  all  states,  both  inner  and 
outer,  have  a real  objective  existence  so  far  as  they  are 
perceived  as  actually  existing  states,  but  as  ‘ conceived  ’ or 
‘thought’  their  existence  is  only  ideal.  Truth,  or  congruence 
with  reality,  is  the  quality  of  thought ; reality  is  the  quality 
_of  perception.  Of  course  there  is  thought  in  all  objects  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  thought  alone  cannot  make  reality, 
it  can  only  objectify  the  real  feeling  wliich  is  present.  Thus 
an  object  ‘ really  ’ exists  when  it,  or  part  of  it,  is  a state  of 
consciousness  actually  present.  Eeality  and  existence  are 
not  s}monymous,  for,  as  Herbart  says,  ‘ Eealitat  und  Sein  ’ are 
different  conceptions ; but  the  former  is  a subdivision  of  objec- 
tive existence  comprising  all  cases  where  the  object  is  actually 
present  in  consciousness,  as  opposed  to  those  in  which  it  is 
merely  represented  in  concepts  or  words  or  other  symbols. 
!Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson  has  well  said  {Time  and  Space,  p.  352), 

“ without  Thought  no  Truth ; without  Perception  no  Eeality 
The  passage  therefore  from  real  to  ideal  existence  corresponds 
with  the  passage  from  3 to  4 in  the  second  Table,  from  per- 
cept to  concept.  Beyond  this  limit  the  process  of  objecti- 
fication passes  from  reality  to  truth,  from  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
from  perception  to  knowledge,  from  mere  observation  to 
science.  Thus  it  enters  the  infinite  region;  for,  as  Hegel J 
said.  Truth  is  always  infinite.  Eeality  is  finite,  it  is  now 
and  here,  the  mere  ‘ that  ’ ; but  the  relations  of  this  real 
with  others,  the  filling  up  of  the  ‘ what,’  has  no  limits  but 
those  of  the  universe. 

But  there  are  other  plausible  uses  of  the  word  real.  One 
of  these,  for  instance,  lies  in  the  view  that  reality  depends  on 
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the  distinction  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  call  vivid  and 
faint  states,  or  as  Hume  also  phrased  it,  impressions  and  ideas, 
so  that  the  distinction  would  correspond  broadly  to  that  of 
inner  and  outer.  Eeal  existence  on  this  view  would  be 
confined  to  cases  where  part  of  the  object  is,  or  may  be,  a 
primary  or  vivid  state  of  consciousness,  and  the  object  is 
conceived  as  a permanent  possibility  of  sensation  either  in  its 
original  state  or  in  its  effects  (the  last  clause  being  added  to 
exclude  dreams) : and  ideal  or  imaginary  existence  would 
comprise  the  case  where  either  the  whole  of  the  object  is 
composed  of  secondary  or  faint  states,  or  where  it  or  its  effects 
are  not  permanently  reproducible  in  sensation.  And  if  there 
be  any  conflict  among  different  vivid  indicia  the  sense  of  touch 
or  resistance  seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  referee.* 
It  is  that  which  seems  to  constitute  the  real  thing,  by  which 
the  other  sensations  are  considered  to  be  produced.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  in  abnormal  conditions  even  touch  is 
deceived  ; reahty  must  then  be  decided  by  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  percipients.  This  view  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered the  popular  view,  but  to  philosophy  it  is  not  so 
reasonable  as  the  former. 

Let  us  turn  from  verbal  definitions  to  look  at  the  Table 
as  a whole.  I have  said  that  it  shews  the  various  stages 
hi  the  evolution  of  existence.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  are  really  to  any  extent  definitely  sepa- 
rated in  the  way  necessarily  suggested  by  any  classification. 
They  run  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  none  of  the  higher 
stages  is  free  from  intermixture  of  elements  which  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  lower;  so  that  the  Table  shews  rather  the 
gradual  superposition  of  additional  elements  than  a temporal 
series  of  successive  forms  which  replace  one  another.  But  as 
the  development  increases  the  highest  form  present  is  always 
the  most  prominent  in  consciousness,  so  that  to  a human 
being  of  the  highest  hitellect,  almost  the  most  diflicult  mental 
task  is  to  isolate  the  lower  elements  of  consciousness  so  as  by 
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actual  observation  to  investigate  their  nature.  And  beyond 
a certain  limit  it  seems  actually  impossible  to  go,  for  all 
thinking  and  even  conscious  attention,  to  one  of  the  simpler 
psychical  states,  brings  into  it  a foreign  element,  and  destroys 
and  overwhelms  its  simplicity : its  qualities  are  so  broad  and 
simple  that  they  evade  the  distinctions  which  are  necessary 
to  perception  and  thought.  Hence  the  existence  and  qualities 
of  these  simpler  stages  depend  to  a very  great  extent  not  on 
actual  observation  by  introspection,  but  by  an  extension  by 
analogy  of  the  actual  process  of  mental  evolution  which  can 
be  really  observed  and  proved  beyond  the  limits  of  such  ob- 
servation; and  this  method  is  as  justifiable  every  whit  as 
when  it  is  applied  by  Physics  to  many  theories  which  cannot 
be  directly  verified  and  which  nobody  doubts. 

Tlie  Table  is  concerned  only  with  the  process  of  Objectifi- 
cation, it  does  not  in  any  way  profess  to  give  an  account  of 
the  evolution  of  mind  generally,  and  much  less  of  the  other 
‘ faculties  ’ which  constitute  the  inner  nature  of  developed 
beings  such  as  man.  We  have  taken  simply  the  receptive 
element,  and  left  out  of  account  the  active.  But  we  must 
remember  that  this  can  at  best  be  justified  as  a device,  such 
as  those  of  Mathematics,  for  isolating  a certain  specified  class 
of  facts,  which  for  the  moment  we  wish  to  examine,  and  that 
it  has  not  here  even  the  approximate  validity  which  it  has 
in  Mathematics,  the  facts  being  here  so  very  much  more 
complex.  Mr.  Lewes  has  expressed  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
‘ Psychological  Spectrum  ’ a fact  which  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged that  no  mental  state  can  be  absolutely  assigned  to  any 
one  ‘ faculty  ’ or  division  of  consciousness,  not  even  to  any 
one  of  the  three  divisions  which  are  considered  fundamental — 
intellect,  emotion,  volition.  Every  state  of  our  present 
developed  consciousness  is  a complex  of  elements  brought 
from  every  side  of  the  mental  nature,  and  which  can  be 
separated  only  by  elaborate  reflection  and  reasoning.  Still, 
though  the  whole  inner  evolution  of  the  monad  is  one  and 
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inseparable,  the  various  special  sides  of  it  may,  if  we  observe 
the  proper  caution,  and  must,  if  we  are  to  attain  any  clearness, 
be  examined  separately.  From  the  original  triple  conscious 
arc,  impression,  internal  modification  (grouping,  association, 
and  the  like — though  this  was  not  quite  original)  and  expres- 
sion, comes  the  broad  distinction  now  universally  recognised 
by  psychologists  of  feeling,  thought,  volition  (Bain),  or 
feeling,  cognition,  conation  (Hamilton).  I need  hardly  add, 
if  the  purely  intellectual  evolution  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
earliest  receptivity  or  change  of  feeling  in  a monad  from 
external  sources,  so  the  emotional  and  moral  evolution  can 
be  traced  down  to  the  earliest  activity  or  to  the  relation 
between  the  passive  and  active  elements — the  Law  of  Self- 
conservation. Emotions,  as  I have  pointed  out  in  Physical 
Ethics,  and  as  others  have  shown  in  detail,  are  merely  com- 
plex combinations  of  the  elementary  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  which  are  the  inner  link  of  impression  and  act,  with  a 
large  intermixture  of  associated  passive  feelings  and  active 
reexpressions  ; and  the  whole  evolution  of  desires  and  of 
the  moral  nature  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  simple 
reaction,  which  physically  is  expressed  as  the  Law  of  Self- 
conservation, psychically  as  the  Principle  of  following  Pleasure 
and  avoiding  Pain.  But  how  enormous  in  each  of  these 
various  lines  of  evolution  is  the  influence  of  each  of  the  others, 
and  of  metempirical  elements  also,  in  tlie  social  factors, 
hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out.  However,  in  the  face  of 
our  present  one-sided  view,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  call  special 
attention  to  it.  And  here  I may  also  take  occasion  to  remark 
that  it  is  far  from  the  meaning  of  this  essay  to  reduce  the 
noumenal  universe  to  any  one  partial  element  of  consciousness, 
such  as  has  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  made  a world 
principle  of  Will,  or  Idea,  or  Phantasy,  or  a Designing  Intel- 
ligence : all  these  must  fail  for  onesidedness.  But  1 start 
from  the  whole  primary  content  of  the  conscious  arc ; the 
impression,  the  passage  to  expression,  and  the  expression ; 
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the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  most  fundamental,  while 
the  second  rises  in  comparative  importance  with  the  advances 
of  organisation ; but  the  three  are  never  separated,  and  there 
is  but  one  evolution  not  three  evolutions,  just  as  there  is  one 
consciousness  in  man  not  three  consciousnesses.  For  the 
working  out  and  detailed  illustration  of  this  mighty  Psycho- 
logical Evolution  I refer  to  the  immortal  works  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  of  others  who  have  followed  his  teaching  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  placed  the  conception  on  a solid 
basis  of  scientific  fact.  From  the  original  Laws  of  Reaction, 
up  through  the  Laws  of  Adaptation  and  Selection,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Law  of  Habit  (wliich  gradually  organises 
past  experience  into  ‘ innate  ’ forms,  and  thus  makes  it  a 
machine  or  instrument  by  which  consciousness  can  work 
without  repeating  the  process  on  each  occasion),  we  arrive  by 
a gradual  but  certain  progress  from  the  lowest  rudiments  to 
an  ideally  perfect  adaptation  to  tlie  universal  medium,  part 
of  which  consists  in  a perfect  mental  representation  of  its 
phenomena  in  the  mind,  and  part  in  a perfect  volitional  and 
emotional  conformity  to  its  laws.  To  the  detailed  working 
out  of  this  process  I have  no  intention  of  trying  to  add 
here,  my  present  object  being  rather  the  sketch  in  outline 
of  the  general  Theory  of  Existence  to  which  this  principle 
leads.  The  Table  therefore  which  we  are  considering  is  no 
attempt  to  sketch  the  course  of  the  general  psychological 
evolution  but  only  a sketch  of  the  various  stages  of  that 
element  of  it  which  became  important  to  us  in  examining  the 
different  forms  and  kinds  of  existence,  namely,  the  process  of 
objectification. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  noticed  as  to  the  divisions  of 
the  Table.  The  earlier  ones  express  broadly  different  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  process  of  objectification,  so  that  it  cannot 
really  be  said  that  there  is  an  ‘ object’  in  its  strict  sense  till 
the  4th  division  is  reached  ; but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  the  remaining  divisions.  The  process  of  objectification  is 
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at  stage  4 attained,  and  as  a process,  completely  ; but,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  carrying  out  of  that  process  may  be 
indefinitely  extended,  so  that  the  perfect  object  is  an  ideal 
which  it  would  seem  can  never  be  attained  by  any  finite 
intelligence,  for  it  involves  the  classification  of  the  relations 
of  the  object  in  question  to  all  other  objects,  to  the  rest  of 
the  universe.  But  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Table  are 
not  in  the  line  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  process ; that  is 
rather  the  province  of  scientific  discovery  : they  rather  intro- 
duce not  a greater  objectivity  but  a new  conception  of  objec- 
tivity itself,  a further  process  of  interpreting  its  meaning. 
Objectivity  becomes  self-conscious,  becomes  itself  an  object. 
And  the  distinction  between  these  two  later  divisions  hardly 
exists  at  all  to  ordinar}''  men,  but  only  to  jMetaphysicians  who 
reject  the  step  to  Metempiric  altogether.  To  the  Idealist  the 
various  forces  and  motions  into  which  the  objective  universe 
is  resolved  are  only  forms  of  our  perception  or  products  of 
our  intelligence  ; but  to  those  who  admit  into  their  theories  the 
metempirical  belief  which,  wherever  it  comes  from,  is  involved 
in  every  word,  every  feeling  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  every 
moral  act,  this  admission  enables  them  to  go  over  afresh  in 
conscious  perception  the  ground  which  has  been  already 
traversed  unconsciously,  and  thus  to  bring  the  universe  a step 
nearer  self-consciousness.  By  a philosophical  analysis  of 
existence  we  arrive  again  at  the  starting  point,  the  great 
principle  that  Existence  is  Consciousness.  To  begin  with, 
^*^e  simple  feeling  or  aflirmation  is  without  quality  or  predi- 
cate ; then  through  complex  feelings,  and  by  a gradual  process 
requiring  memory  and  reproduction  we  rise  to  things,  and  a 
separation  of  things  from  self : then  comes  the  notion  of 
some  substratum  in  things  wliich  is  their  permanent  nature 
and  in  which  their  properties  and  attributes  inhere,  rmttcr : 
I then  this  matter  is  resolved  into  force  or  motion;  and  finally 
we  re.ach  the  conception  of  a reality  underlying  all  this  phe- 
nomenal world  of  force  and  motion,  the  belief  in  the 
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universality  of  substance,  i.e.,  of  being,  i.e.,  of  consciousness. 
Thus  the  universe  is  developed  from  mere  consciousness 
to  self-consciousness,  and  from  the  non-separation  of  subject 
and  object  to  their  reunion.  Starting  from  subject  or  object 
only  we  can  get  no  satisfactory  conception  of  existence : 
neither  in  the  Ionic  Physical  speculation  or  the  doctrines 
of  Hylozoism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  the  Emanation  doc- 
trines of  Hindoos  or  Heo-Platonists,  or  in  the  Self- evolution 
theories  of  Fichte  or  Hegel  on  the  other  hand ; nor  yet 
again  in  any  Metaphysical  ' Substance  ’ like  Spinoza’s,  or 
‘Absolute’  like  Schelling’s — an  unintelligible  common  prin- 
ciple of  consciousness  and  its  objects.  The  only  chance  of 
success  is  by  analysing  actual  existence  to  its  very  lowest 
terms ; for  these  may  be  found,  if  not  representable  or  ima- 
ginable in  consciousness,  at  least  capable  of  being  thought 
of  by  means  of  the  symbolism  of  their  nearest  analogies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MENTAL  EVOLUTION. 


I CANNOT  enter  liere  into  tlie  details  of  the  Mental  any  more 
than  I formerly  conld  of  the  Physical  Evolution,  The  main 
outlines  are  broadly  sketched  in  the  Table  so  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  organic  life.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot,  by 
any  comparison  of  onr  present  states,  form  any  conception 
except  by  the  vaguest  analogy.  Until  there  is  some  rudi- 
ment of  memory  and  power  of  reproduction  there  cannot  be 
any  approach  to  objectification,  the  process  of  which,  or  some 
offshoot  of  it,  is  the  main  context  of  our  own  consciousness. 
Beyond  this  we  only  get  a vague  analogy,  and  ultimately  we 
arrive  at  a region  where  we  feel  all  description  in  human 
words  must  be  impossible  and  misleading. 

But  if  we  take  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Inner  Evo- 
lution we  shall  see  that  they  depend  on  the  same  principles 
as  we  have  already  found  in  the  Outer  or  Physical  Evolution. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  has  been  both  cou- 
tiniious  and  interdependent  throughout ; not  a production  of 
separate  faculties  hut  rather  of  separate  functions.  “ The 
method  of  composition”  (as  Mr.  Spencer  says.  Psych.,  i.  1S4), 
“ remains  the  same  throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  mind,  from 
the  formation  of  its  simplest  feelings  up  to  the  formation  of 
those  immense  and  complex  aggregates  of  feelings  which 
characterise  its  highest  developments.”  Tliere  are  none,  or 
at  least  none  known,  of  the  most  developed  states  which  are 
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purely  of  one  kind;  tlie  simplest  conscious  action  involves 
actual  or  virtual  thought,  and  the  most  abstract  thought 
implies  the  action  'oT  volition  in  the  mere  fact  of  attention. 

I start  from  the  original  conscious  arc,  impression  and  ex- 
pression, the  one  pole  representing  what  in  the  future 
becomes  sensation,  the  other  the  rudiments  of  volition ; it  is 
impossible  in  my  view  to  separate  these  originally  or  to 
dispense  with  either.  All  attempts  to  evolve  either  will 
from  impressions  or  ideas  (like  Spinoza  or  Herbart),  or  ideas 
out  of  will  (like  Schopenhauer),  seem  to  me  wholly  to  fail. 
Probably  the  earliest  conscious  separation  of  wdl  from  im- 
pression was  due  to  the  association  of  the  feeling  of  reflex 
expression  with  the  feeling  of  outer  movement  caused 
thereby,  or  with  the  feeling  of  effort  which  we  call  attention, 
the  reaction  of  the  organism  on  a stimulus  that  it  wishes  to 
increase.  In  this  one  event  we  see  the  birth  of  Self  and 
Not-self,  of  consciousness,  of  wiU,  and  of  the  idea  of  force. 
Consciousness  is  at  every  moment  one  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
pHcity  of  objects,  and  is  through  life  one  in  spite  of  the 
succession  of  events, — the  unity  of  apperception,  and  the 
unity  of  memory.  There  must  be  some  ‘ Triiger,’  some 
‘ centre,’  some  ‘ Ich  denke,’  some  ‘ Cogito’  some  ‘ pure  Ego  ’ 
in  which  all  these  aspects  or  relations  converge  and  all  the 
successive  feelings  of  the  empirical  Ego  or  series  of  succes- 
sive conscious  states  are  united ; this  ‘ Triiger  ’ or  centre  is  the 
monad,  and  the  laws  of  its  activity  are  reflected  and  repre- 
sented in  the  continuity  of  time  and  space.  Tliis  oneness 
must  be  taken  as  at  present  an  ultimate  fact  though  perhaps 
science  may  some  day  tell  us  how  it  came  about.  Yet  the 
monad  is  no  ‘soul’  of  different  nature  to  matter,  it  is  the 
inner  reality  of  all  material  phenomena.  As  to  unity  in 
time  the  central  organism  of  monads  remains  through  life 
the  same ; though  one  may  yield  its  place  to  an  external 
monad,  the  external  monad  steps  into  the  exact  place  of  the  de- 
parting monad,  and  into  the  same  medium,  or  with  such  shglit 
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variation  as  may  be  useful  to  keep  a record  of  the  change ; so 
that  as  the  physical  organism  is  called  the  same  through  life 
in  spite  of  the  perpetual  interchange  of  its  atoms  with  the 
outer  world,  so  the  Ego  may  remain  the  same  though  its 
constituent  monads  may  be  different.  It  may  be  even  said 
in  a sense  that  time  is  the  consciousness  by  the  Ego  of  its 
own  unity,  the  form  of  its  self-consciousness.  Time  is  on 
this  theory  (and  in  agreement  with  the  facts)  earlier  than  the 
separation  of  subject  and  object,  therefore  earlier  than  the 
birth  of  space.  It  is  in  fact  the  form,  or  the  substance  (the 
“fwo  here  coincide),  of  the  Ego. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  process  of  Evolution  has 
tended  to  convert  the  homogeneous  into  a unity  among 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  if  one  were  going  to  examine 
its  details  the  different  threads  which  lead  to  the  main  divi- 
sions or  'faculties’  would  have  to  be  separately  followed. 
There  would  be  for  instance  the  evolution  of  the  intellect 
which  corresponds  to  what  is  here  our  special  subject,  the 
process  of  objectification,  the  development  of  objective  exist- 
ence. And  there  would  also  be  at  least  two  other  main 
branches : the  development  of  the  receptive  element  in  the 
different  special  senses,  and  of  the  moral  and  emotional 
element  in  the  various  complex  emotions  arising  from  the 
primitive  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  (considered  in  their 
relation  not  to  each  other,  as  in  the  intellectual  evolution, 
but  to  the  feeling  subject) ; and  finally,  though  this  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last,  the  volitional  evolution  by  which 
the  will  and  its  adjuncts  acquire  a definite  position  in  the 
inner  cosmos  and  react  largely  on  the  other  coordinate 
developments. 

What  then  do  we  start  with  ? What  is  the  simplest  abso- 
lute  existence  from  wliich  everything  comes  ? How  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  as  thought  and  lauguage^eal  only  with 
relations  we  cannot  think  or  speak  of  the  wholly  unrelated ; 
we  can  assign  to  it  no  general  name,  include  it  under  no 
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general  concept.  All  the  states  of  consciousness  or  bundles 
of  states  which  can  he  described  or  conceived  are  so  by  their 
relations  to  other  similar  states ; without  such  relation  what 
is  there  to  say,  or  how  is  it  possible  to  think  ? This  I quite 
admit;  to  think  of  it  is  strictly  speaking  impossible.  But 
we  may  arrive  at  some  distant  analogy  to  this  simplest  rudi- 
ment of  consciousness  by  eliminating  as  far  as  we  can  all 
elements  of  relation,  all  general  ideas  of  quality.  We  thus 
get  to  a mere  affirmation,  a ' Setzung  ’ ; there  is.  And  to 
describe  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  language,  which  for- 
tunately gives  us  here  more  help  than  it  ought,  because  it  has 
not  always  kept  in  the  view  the  fact  that  all  its  objects  are 
conscious  states,  we  will  call  it  feeling  or  state  of  conscious- 
ness. No  doubt  in  this  use  of  the  word  consciousness  we 
seem  to  differ  from  others  who  confine  it  to  what  I may  call 
its  objective  forms.  Some  would  confine  it  to  Self-conscious- 
ness ; others  to  active  perception  where  there  is  the  active 
element  of  attention ; others  to  the  simpler  perception  which 
is  a feeling  though  not  felt  to  be  such ; others  again  would 
imply  in  it  memory,  or  the  cases  where  a stimulus  leaves  a 
trace  or  rather  disposition  capable  of  reproduction  so  that 
past  may  be  compared  with  present ; others  lastly  to  the  mere 
binding  together  of  inner  states.  From  this  last  there  is  but 
a step  to  the  states  themselves ; and  though  it  is  the  plurality 
and  holding  together  of  states  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
all  the  higher  development,  the  states  themselves  are  the 
material  of  it  all  and  underlie  the  whole  process : the  relation 
between  two  states  cannot  be  something  outside  both : it  can 
only  be  a change  in  each  produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
other.  To  these  ultimate  states  therefore  I take  it  I have 
a right,  after  due  warning,  Ito  apply  the  name  of  con- 
sciousness  althougli  they  are  in  a sense  only  its  raw 
material.  If  anybody  can  give  me  a better  word  which 
equally  expresses  what  I mean,  the  inner,  the  in-itself,  the 
absolute  existent,  I will  gladly  adopt  it. 
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first  this  consciousness  has  no  quality.  The  earliest 
that  it  acquires,  or  in  other  words,  the  earliest  distinction 
between  Feelings,  is  that  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  “ All  sensi- 
tive affections,”  says  Lewes  (Problems  L 130),  “ have  the 
quality  of  Pleasure,  or  its  correlative  Pain.” 

The  whole  conscious  arc  is  at  first  present  as  one  un- 
differentiated state ; impression  and  expression  are  merely  a 
single  feeling  taldng  place,  as  yet  unseparated  and  unper- 
ceived. “ The  substrata  of  these  elementaiy  psychical  func- 
tions appear  here  (in  the  earliest  cells)  perfectly  unseparated, 
and  together  spread  through  the  whole  mass  ” (Wundt,  Phys. 
Psych.,  i.  24).  This  being  so,  the  first  difierence  that  rises  to 
consciousness  among  reactions  is  that  between  a reaction  of 
affirmation  which  prolongs  the  state  in  question,  and  a 
reaction  of  negation  or  resistance  which  tends  to  shorten  it. 
This  identification  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  with  mere  afiirma- 
tion  and  negation  is  weU  known  to  be  as  old  as  Aristotle  (De 
Anima,  iii.  7).  The  difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
reaction  depends,  as  I have  already  hinted,  on  the  property 
common  to  all  individuals,  organic  and  inorganic  alike,  and 
which,  if  the  many  can  be  formed  from  the  one,  is  e^"idently 
contained  in  the  principle  of  their  formation,  or  if  not  would 
clearly  soon  be  produced  by  iTatural  Selection — the  property 
of  Self-conservation,  conatus  in  suo  esse  pcrscvcrarc.  A monad, 
or  atom,  accordingly,  just  as  much  as  an  organism,  resists  or 
flies  from  all  exteimal  influences  which  threaten  to  destroy 
its  unity  and  constitution,  and  on  the  other  hand  encourages 
or  pursues  all  those  which  help  the  due  performance  of  its 
functions.  This  is  the  earliest  distinction  between  its  dif- 
ferent reactions,  and  the  whole  process  in  the  one  case  takes 
a different  colouring  from  that  which  it  takes  in  the  other ; 
this  distinction  is  that  which  we  afterwards  come  to  perceive 
and  know,  and  to  call  pleasure  and  pain. 

These  feelings  are  therefore,  if  this  be  true,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  of  consciousness,  of  the  whole  of  existence ; and 
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eacli  ‘ division  ’ of  the  later  psychical  organism  is  derived 
from  it.  Not  only  does  the  conscious  arc  become  separated 
into  impression,  inner  transformation  and  expression,  which 
correspond  to  the  differentiation  of  sense  cells,  nerve  cells 
and  muscle  cells,  given  as  a physiological  fact  by  Wundt 
{Phys.  Psych,  i.  27) ; but  by  the  property  of  habit  and  the 
consequent  reproduction  of  weaker  forms  of  old  states  in 
attendance  upon  new  states  to  which  the  old  have  some 
relation,  such  states  get  formed  into  ideal  classes  as  ‘ sensa- 
tions ’.  Those  of  them  which  recur  constantly  together  get 
formed  into  bundles  or  complex  classes,  so  that  a new  one  is 
perceived  as  belonging  to  such  classes ; and  some  of  these 
classes  become  eventually  so  fixed  in  the  organism  by  habit 
and  hereditary  transmission  that  they  seem  to  be,  indeed  in  one 
sense  are,  innate  forms  of  perception,  such  as  space  in  which 
objects  are  all  located ; and  the  different  special  senses  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  this  source,  for  even  the  difference 
between  the  senses  which  are  affected  mechanically  and 
those  affected  chemically  may  be  thus  attained. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  objectification  which 
we  have  been  here  particularly  concerned  with.  Thus  again 
modes  of  reaction  are  separated  and  united  in  many  com- 
plex forms,  and  the  result  is  conscious  design  and  volition 
in  its  many  shapes.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
only  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  motor  element.  Mean- 
while, too,  the  inner  term  between  action  and  reaction 
which  before  the  conscious  separation  between  them,  between 
beginning  and  end,  fills  the  whole  conscious  arc,  now  is 
organised  by  the  result  of  ages  of  hereditary  experience,  into 
a complex  succession  of  feelings ; and  this  widening  and 
extension  of  the  intermediate  stages  has  again  its  correspond- 
ing physiological  fact  in  the  multiplication  of  nerve  cells. 
“ There  is  no  example  of  a single  nerve  cell,  but  several  appear 
tied  together  in  lines,  the  direction  of  which  is  determined  by 
habit  ” {Phys.  Psych,  i.  269) ; and  these  are  differentiated  ac- 
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cording  as  they  are  connected  with  sense  or  motor  cells,  and 
thus  acquire  different  functions  {Phys.  Psych.  1 28):  whicli 
has  led  to  the  notion  of  specific  energies,  such  energies  being 
not  really  more  innate  than  the  forms  of  sense  or  thought 
(c/.  ih.  206,  275,  315).  This  complex  internal  process  takes 
two  forms  according  as  it  has  reference  to  the  impression  or 
the  expression.  On  the  one  hand  it  forms  the  process  of 
thought  and  conception  whereby  percepts  are  classified 
under  general  concepts,  and  these  again  are  mei^ed  in 
verbal  symbols ; and  consciousness  passes  from  one  to 
another,  according  to  regular  rules  which,  like  the  ‘ forms  of 
sense,’  become  organic  as  logical  principles  or  ‘ categories,’ 
and  thus  objectification  is  carried  beyond  perception  to 
thought,  from  the  ‘ Logic  of  Feeling  ’ to  the  ‘ Logic  of  Signs  ’. 
On  the  other  hand  the  passage  to  action,  which  was  at  first 
simple  pleasure  or  pain,  is,  by  means  of  complex  associations, 
and  habits  of  thought  and  action  become  organic,  developed 
into  the  complex  organism. 

The  moment  of.  effort  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  conscious  arc  : it  is  the  birth  of  consciousness  through 
attention,  it  is  the  origin  of  the  separation  of  Self  and  Xot- 
self,  subject  and  object,  inner  and  outer,  of  the  ideas  on  the 
one  hand  of  will,  on  the  other  hand  of  force  or  resistance  to 
will ; so  that  we  may  call  it  the  cardinal  moment  in  the  early 
development  of  emotion  and  desire,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Physical  Ethics,  the  moral  nature  is  the  highest 
expression.  These  latter  organisations  would  be  capable  of 
being  shown  in  other  Tables  like  those  of  the  objectifying 
process.  Yet  these  divisions  are  not  anywhere  or  at  any 
stage  completely  separate ; there  is  never  a perfectly  pure 
example  of  a state  falling  wholly  within  any.  They  are 
mere  abstractions  of  special  aspects  which  we  separate  for 
convenience  of  thought.  Intellect  runs  into  emotion  and 
emotion  into  volition,  and  they  all  bear  to  the  end  traces  of 
the  days  when  they  were  all  in  the  elementary  pleasure  and 
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pain,  which  was  at  once  the  content  of  the  impression  and 
the  cause  or  noumenon  of  the  action.  The  relations  of 
impressions  among  themselves,  and  their  qualities  as  objects ; 
their  relation  to  us,  and  the  attitude  in  which  our  inner 
nature  stands  to  them ; and  finally  the  ultimate  reaction  of 
that  nature : these  prove  to  us  how  the  main  divisions  of 
experience  have  all  been  derived  from  the  one  source,  feeling 
and  change  of  feeling.* 

* I am  aware  that  this  view  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  first  and 
most  rudimentary  determination  of  feeling  is  one  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  majority  of  philosophical  views  on  the  matter.  Some  say  they 
are  the  subjective  side  of  sensations  as  opposed  to  the  objective  qualities, 
but  surely  nobody  would  sincerely  contend  that  the  separation  of  subject 
and  object  is  a condition  precedent  to  the  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
Others,  like  Herbart,  say  that  these  feelings  are  not  simple,  but  result 
from  the  mutual  action  of  representations  ‘ Wechselwirkung  der  Vor- 
•stellungen,’  ‘Hemmung’  producing  pain,  ‘Verhindung’  pleasure.  But 
though  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  higher 
iBsthetic  pleasures,  how  can  it  affect  the  simple  pleasures  of  sense  ? 
Pleasure  and  pain  would,  under  this  view,  not  be  more  than  mere 
‘ forms  ’ like  space.  Others  talk  of  pain  and  pleasure  as  a result  of 
sensation.  But  what  is  this  sensation  anterior  to  perception  1 And  we 
know  that  perception  comes  later  than  pain  and  pleasure.  So  also 
Wundt  starts  from  ‘ sensation  ’ of  which  pain  or  pleasure  is  only  one 
property,  ‘ Eigenschaft  ’ (Phys.  Psych.,  i.  272)  or  Bestandtheil  {ib.,  273) 
which  he  eventually  identifies  with  the  mode  of  reaction,  the  appercep- 
tional  activity  on  the  sensible  stimulus  {ib.  492),  and  puts  it  on  a level 
with  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  sensation  as  together  forming  the 
sensation,  or  rather  perception,  saying  that  we  cannot  go  hack  beyond 
perception.  But  if  the  other  two  elements,  quality  and  quantity,  are 
clearly  from  the  beginning  mere  relations,  and  the  remaining  one, 
pleasure  or  pain,  is  clearly  not  a relation  at  all  (until  the  separation  of 
subject  and  object)  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  perception  arises 
by  the  feeling  of  relation  among  pleasures  and  pains  1 And  as  to  not 
going  beyond  perception,  no  doubt  that  is  impossible  in  actual  verifica- 
tion ; but  why  maj"  we  not  do  so  symbolically  1 Surely  this  is  at  least 
as  justifiable  as  his  doctrine  of  ‘negative  sensations’  (ib.  i.  361).  He 
says  ‘ In  the  fact  on  our  theory  of  feeling  as  a third  element  in  sensa- 
tion, which  is  added  to  finality  and  intensity  in  changing  degree,  the 
statement  lies  already  made,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  feeling  (Gcfiihls- 
ton)  without  an  accompanying  sensation,  any  more  than  there  is  sense- 
quality  without  intensity’  "(i.  466).  But  this  fact  is  one  capable  of  ea.sy 
remedy  by  changing  the  original  theory.  He  admits  that  feeling  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  consciousness  than  quality  and  (quantity 
(ib.  and  c/.,  p.  380,  where  he  calls  it  a ‘ centrale  Erscheinung  ’)  ; but  he 
says  the  latter  two  are  after  all  only  reactions  of  our  consciousness,  and 
therefore  the  same  principle  applies  to  all.  But  he  omits  to  show  that 
they  are  simultaneous  and  coordinate  reaction.^,  and  anybody  who  looks 
can  see  much  evidence  the  other  way.  For  instance  he  himself  even 
points  out  (i.  488)  that  in  the  sensations  which  have  least  quality  and 
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We  start,  therefore,  as  in  the  physical  evolution  with 
motions  of  atoms  produced  by  their  various  relations,  so  here 
with  feelings  of  monads  produced  by  their  various  relations. 
Whether  we  can  ultimately  get  further  back  in  either  case 
is  here  immaterial : this  is  what  we  choose  for  our  present 
starting  point.  And  our  first  step  forward  is  the  same  in 
both  cases  ; as  the  law  which  regulates  the  mutual  action  of 
atoms  is  the  Law  of  Self-conservation,  so  in  the  case  of 
monads  the  law  of  reaction  is  again  that  of  Self-conservation, 
which,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  terms  we  employ,  is  the 
appetition  (not  of  course  intentional)  of  pleasure  and  with- 
drawal from  pain. 

definite  quantity,  what  he  calls  the  ‘ Gemeingefdhl ’ or  ‘subjective 
sense,’  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  so  completely  outweighs  any 
quantity  or  quality  (which  of  course  for  consistency’s  sake  he  says  are 
there,  only  they  are  clifiicult  to  find,  and  ‘always  quite  overlooked’), 
that  they  are  always  treated  as  specifically  different  from  the  sensations 
of  the  higher  senses,  as  ‘ sensible  feelings  ’ opposed  to  pure  sensations. 
And  this  ‘ Gemeinempfindung  ’ E.  H.  Weber  looks  upon  rightly  as  the 
typical  form  of  sensation.  Surely  this  evidence  that  sensation,  even  in 
our  present  development,  starts  fr'om  mere  feeling  in  its  lower  forms, 
and  rises  in  its  higher  to  quality  and  quantity,  is  very  strong  evidence 
of  a similar  order  in  the  process  of  evolution.  * Besides,  it  is  surely 
evident  that  before  we  can  get  to  quality  and  quantity,  there  must  be 
some  term  of  these  relations,  something  of  which  the}'  are  predicates. 
This  something  is  not  a ‘subjective’  state,  as  he  tries  to  make  out,  in 
order  to  show  that  this  would  make  it  impossible  before  SeK-conscious- 
ness  (i.  489) — though  this  is  exactly  what  he  himself  reduces  it  to  (cf.  ib. 
n.  98,  9,  489) — but  a state  which  precedes  the  conscious  .separation  of 
object  and  subject  altogether,  a state  which  is  the  substance  out  of 
which  both  object  and  subject  are  made.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
conscious  arc  ; and  thus  it  retains  its  original  nature  even  in  the  later 
stages  of  evolution  : it  always  contains  indissolubl}-  united  the  passive 
element  of  impression  and  the  active  element  of  expression  : it  is  both 
a feeling,  and  also  one  to  be  encouraged  or  avoided.  I dissent  therefore 
entirely  from  the  view  that  feeling  is  a derivative  from  perception  ; or 
involves  the  separation  of  subject  and  object — I start  with  the  original. 

Another  common  view  of  plejisure  and  pain  is  that  they  are  ‘ dunkle 
Vorstellungen  ’ ‘obscure  perceptions’  {cf.  Leibnitz  Aouwa?/j:  Essais,  ii. 
20,  § (J  ; and  Hegel  Encycl.  III.,  Werke,  Bd.  vii.  2,  § 165) : and  this  is 
in  a sense  true  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  not  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
perceptions  which  have  in  some  way  become  obscure,  but  that  they  are 
the  obscure  rudiments  of  which  perceptions  are  one  of  the  finished 
products.  But  the  meaning  of  Leibnitz  and  Hegel  was  rather  to  make 
Vorstellungen  the  ultimates  : and  this  is  diametrically  o)>posed  to  our 
present  view.  Lotze  looks  on  them  as  the  product  of  a special  nervous 
process  for  which,  however,  he  gives  no  valid  evidence  : and  othei's  have 
thought  it  a special  kind  of  sensation  ; but  this  gives  no  account  of  its 
universality. 
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As  to  the  connection  between  Feeling  and  Eelation,  which 
I have  here  distinguished  as  ‘ simple  ’ and  ‘ complex  ’ feelings, 
I may  note  that  it  is  very  possible,  and  in  fact  in  many  cases 
certain,  that  an  apparently  simple  continuous  feeling  may  be 
compounded  of  a series  of  successive  shocks  (as  in  the  case 
of  sound,  or  light),  and  that  relation  or  the  feeling  of  the 
change  from  one  continuous  feeling  to  another,  may  be  not 
the  combination  of  the  two  feelings  only,  but  a momentary 
shock  different  from  either  and  undecomposable.  (Spencer’s 
Psychology,  i.  164:  ii.  264).  But  however  this  may  be,  a 
relation  involves  the  existence  of  two  feelings  which  are 
its  terms,  and  its  conditions  therefore  are  more  complex 
than  those  of  a single  feeling.  A relation  answers  to  a 
change  of  motion,  while  a simple  feeling  answers  to  a con- 
tinuous motion.  This  at  any  rate  we  must  conceive  to  be  so 
originally,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  all  or  many  of 
the  ' simple  ’ feelings  now  known  to  us  are  rather  changes  of 
rhythm  than  changes  of  motion  simply. 

The  various  upward  stages  of  the  mental  evolution  are 
marked  by  certain  principles  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention ; 
they  correspond  with  those  which  regulate  the  physical 
evolution.  There  is  the  law  of  Habit  or  Association  whereby 
chains  of  desire  and  thought  become  established.  There  is  the 
law  by  which  a multiplicity  of  little  shocks  become  integrated 
into  a single  sensation,  and  so  (in  a manner  which  reminds  us 
of  chemical  union)  become  consolidated  into  a feeling  which 
bears  little  resemblance  to  its  components ; to  this  law  we 
owe  the  differentiation  of  the  special  senses.  Then  there  is 
the  production  of  what  we  may  call  ‘ structural  ’ modifica- 
tions in  the  mental  organism,  which  results  naturally  from 
the  permanent  and  perpetually  recurring  secpiences  of  the 
outer  world,  and  which  gradually  rise  by  successive  super- 
positions and  combinations  in  various  lines  to  produce  the 
various  so-called  mental  faculties.  First,  the  sensible  forms, 
not  only  those  which  mark  the  differentiation  of  the  special 
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senses,  but  those  common  to  all  sensations,  or  as  Mr.  Lewes  calls 
them  after  Aristotle  {ProUems  i.  243)  the  alaO-qra  Kowa ; of 
which  (after  pleasure  and  pain  which  are  in  my  view,  though 
not  in  Mr.  Lewes’s,  ultimate)  the  more  prominent  are  the  forms 
of  difference  and,  through  it,  resemblance  of  quality  and  of 
degree, — this  being  also  all  but  ultimate,  and  entirely  so  to  a 
monad ; and  the  later  acquired  forms  of  time,  space,  and 
motion : these  make  the  perceptive  element.  Ifext  the  vor\ra 
Koiva  or  Logical  forms  of  thought  which  come  from  the 
abstraction  of  relations  and  represent  the  most  general  kinds 
of  relation,  such  as  quantity,  change,  succession,  coexistence, 
substance,  cause  and  effect : these  make  up  intellect.  Then 
the  emotional  forms  under  which  may  be  classed  the  appe- 
tites and  desires,  and  which  by  various  combinations  of  the 
simpler  elements  themselves,  ultimately  reducible  to  pleasures 
and  pains  associated  together  in  various  proportions,  make 
certain  special  varieties,  such  as  anger,  fear,  love,  joy,  and  the 
rest,  each  of  which  is  fixed  within  limits,  thou£ih  combining 
in  endless  groups  and  ever  giving  fresh  resultants  ; these 
make  up  character.  And  lastly,  in  close  connexion  with 
the  emotional,  but  with  a greater  logical  admixture  and  a 
greater  dependence  on  experience  of  results,  the  moral  forms, 
the  ‘ instincts  ’ ; not  only  those  which  conduce  to  self-con- 
servation and  are  so  prominent  in  the  lower  animals  (which, 
however,  also  come  under  this  head),  but  the  higher  instincts 
of  courage,  truth,  fidelity ; and  when  the  metempirical  belief 
is  once  introduced,  the  love  of  others,  and  the  family  and 
social  affections  ; and  all  these  varying  motives  to  volition 
organised  under  a supreme  moral  feeling  of  duty,  which  is 
the  head  of  all,  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience : these  make 
up  the  moral  nature.  These  infinite  varieties  of  forms  are 
what  a man  is  nowadays  born  with ; this  is  human  nature. 
Not  of  course  that  each  of  them  is  fully  developed  at  birth ; 
they  are  rather  tendencies  or  capacities  incorporated  as  struc- 
tural facts  in  each  embryo,  one  portion  of  the  conditions  of 
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the  future  mode  of  consciousness  wliicli  it  is  their  function 
to  produce ; but  the  actual  exercise  and  development  of  this 
function  has  to  be  called  out  by  such,  experience  as  will 
supply  the  remaining  conditions  and  complete  the  whole 
cause  of  its  exercise : and  so  it  remains  in  many  instances 
very  imperfectly  developed  through  life. 

We  must  remember  in  this  what  is  apt  to  escape  our 
attention,  that  to  each  of  the  monad  consciousnesses  which 
constitute  the  organism,  each  of  the  others  is  part  of  the 
external  world ; and  therefore  the  rest  of  the  organism  is  only 
a wonderful  machine,  which  has  grown  up  around  it,  for 
transforming  the  multitudinous  stimuli  and  impressions, 
which  rush  in  on  all  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  into 
regular  and  definite  forms,  and  for  arranging  these  forms  in 
such  orders  of  feeling,  perception,  knowledge,  and  volition, 
as  shall  make,  so  far  as  possible,  the  organism  and  all  its 
members  in  perfect  correspondence  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
universal  order.  Therefore  all  these  various  forms  of  feel- 
ing, those  of  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  or  morality,  are 
not  in  each  of  the  monads  that  feel  them  independently  of 
the  rest,  but  are  simply  peculiarities  of  change  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  (or  to  put  it  physically,  of  motion  in  the 
constituent  atoms  of  the  sensorium  and  the  centres  of  intel- 
lect and  the  other  faculties),  which  are  caused  by  the 
peculiar  relation  which  subsists  between  each  such  monad 
and  the  congeries  or  organism  of  surrounding  monads.  The 
forms  are  forms  of  the  organism,  which  is  like  a kaleidoscope 
or  any  other  machine  for  distributing  force  in  special  ways. 
They  are  due  to  modifications  of  structure  produced  by 
assimilation. 

The  final  stage  in  the  Evolution  is  the  reign  of  Self-con- 
sciousness which  appears  to  be  a result  of  the  inner  objecti- 
fication of  feelings,  not  by  their  external  relations  to  each 
other,  but  as  a continuous  series  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  a continuous  Ego,  which  is  then  abstracted  in  idea  from 
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the  successive  affections  of  which  it  is  ‘ Trager/  just  as  the 
attributes  are  severed  from  the  whole  object,  except  that  the 
Self  holds  together  in  time  while  the  object  holds  together  in 
space. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  MIND 

AND  MATTER. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  has  always, 
since  Descartes,  been  the  great  crux  of  Metaphysic,  and  many 
solutions  have  been  offered,  mostly  verbal  only,  and  in  no 
case,  as  I submit,  completely  satisfying  both  the  requirements 
of  strict  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  irresistible  belief 
on  the  other  hand.  The  Idealists  starting  from  thought 
never  succeed  in  reaching  reality ; the  Materialists  starting 
from  the  object  isolated~from  the  subject  can  never  evolve 
the  latter ; while  those  who,  acknowledging  that  neither  mind 
nor  mailer  can  be  produced  from  the  other,  have  attempted 
to  co-ordinate  them  as  parallel  attributes,  have  not  attained 
more  than  a verbal  explanation,  which  when  we  try  to  put 
any  real  meaning  into  it,  vanishes  wholly. 

I have  thought  it  important,  therefore,  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  our  present  system  as  fully  as  possible,  to  consider 
with  some  care  what  answer  it  can  give  to  this  crucial  ques- 
tion. The  approach  to  it  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by 
the  multitudinous  forms  which  it  has  from  time  to  time 
assumed,  each  of  which  is  a different  question,  and  therefore 
requires  a different  answer.  In  order  to  classify  these,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  fundameiital  classifications  of 
existence  into  noumenal  and  phenomenal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  absolute  and  objective  on  the  other  hand.  Mind 
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and  matter  may  each  be  taken  either  as  noumenal  or  as 
phenomenal,  and  also  in  each  of  these  cases  either  as  an 
object  fully  known  or  as  that  which  is  given  as  the  material 
' for  the  objectifying  process.  This  by  a calculation  of  com- 

j binations  gives  a possibility  of  sixteen  different  forms  of 

; the  question,  and  I dare  say  careful  inquiry  miglit  find  in 

the  stores  of  philosophical  controversy  an  actual  example  of 
each.  But  the  question  is  still  farther  comphcated  by  the 
different  meanings  which  have  been  assigned  to  ‘ Mind,’ 
especially  when  treated  of  in  the  noumenal  sense : three  of 
these  at  least  are  important,  and  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. blow  these  different  questions  (of  which  we  shall 
naturally  consider  only  the  more  important,  the  answem  to 
the  others  being  easily  deducible  from  these)  fall  within  the 
domains  of  each  of  the  three  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
Physic,  Metaphysic,  and  Metempiric,  and  perhaps  our  simplest 
course  will  be  to  take  such  aspects  of  the  main  question  as 
fall  to  each  of  these  in  order. 

PHYSICAL  QUESTION. 

First,  then,  comes  the  form  which  the  question  takes  when 
both  Mind  and  Matter  are  taken  as  phenomenal  and  objective. 
Flow  this  is  a problem  which  clearly  falls  within  Physic. 
! Broadly  speaking,  it  comprises,  first,  the  statical  question 

of  the  relation  of  nerve  force  or  motion  to  the  other  physical 
forces  or  motions  of  the  universe,  and,  secondly,  the  dynamical 
question  of  the  evolution  of  organisms  from  inorganic  matter, 
of  vital  from  inanimate  phenomena,  of  neurility  from  the 
. simpler  forms  of  motion.  These  questions  are  both  in  the 

; domain  of  Physiology ; they  have  been  already  partially 

solved ; and  there  is  every  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
j will  be  more  fully  solved  hereafter.  If  so,  and  for  our  present 

I purpose  we  must  take  it  as  done,  then  ‘ ]\Iind  ’ in  this  sense, 

I as  the  objective  external  phenomena  which  we  call  ‘ mental 

I phenomena,’  is  a product  of  the  more  rudimentary  phenomena 

i 
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jyhich  we  call  ‘ matter  In  other  words,  nervous  and  mus- 
cular processes  are  deidved  without  a break  from  the  simpler 
physical  forces.  Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  this  is  the  only 
form  in  which  the  question  of  mind  and  matter  has  any 
meaning  to  Physic,  for  Physic  knows  nothing  of  either  mind 
or  matter  except  as  objects  and  physical  phenomena ; no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the  question  is  put  to  it  in  other 
forms,  and  instead  of  at  once  sending  the  questioners  else- 
where, it  endeavours,  either  from  good-nature  or  vanity,  to 
make  some  answer,  it  begins  to  talk  nonsense.  For  instance, 
it  sometimes  tries  to  answer  questions  like  the  following: 
‘ What  is  the  connection  between  a nervous  tremor  and  its 
accompanying  sensation  ? ’ (or,  as  Prof  Huxley  calls  them, 
neurosis  and  psychosis  :)  ‘ Is  the  latter  a link  in  the  physical 
series,  or  a concomitant,  or  a collateral  product  ? ’ But  it 
never  can  give  any  real  answer;  it  sees  only  one  fact,  the 
tremor,  and  if  it  try  to  include  a second,  which  it  does  not 
see,  all  it  can  do  is  to  talk  about  “ two  aspects  of  the  same 
phenomenon,”  “ two  sides  of  the  same  fact,”  or  use  some  such 
other  form  of  words  destitute  of  all  realisable  meaning. 


METAPHYSICAL  QUESTION. 

So  we  have  done  with  Physic,  and  may  pass  on  to  Meta- 
physic. Now  here  we  can  deal  not  only  with  absolute  or 
unqualified  existence,  as  well  as  with  objective,  but  also  with 
noumenal  mind,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  single  conscious- 
ness of  the  observer,  and  we  can  accordingly  give  an  answer 
limited  to  that  extent  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
Noumenal  Mind  and  Phenomenal  Matter.  And  this  is  the 
meaning  in  which  the  question  of  mind  and  matter  is  gene- 
rally asked,  for  ‘ Mind  ’ is  naturally  used  in  the  noumenal, 
and  ‘ Matter  ’ in  the  phenomenal  sense,  and  it  is  because  the 
question  when  put  to  Physic  is  often  taken  in  this  meaning 
that  much  of  the  mystery  has  arisen  which  makes  most  men 
turn  in  disgust  from  the  whole  subject.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  explain  the  relation  of  two  things  by  examining 
only  one  of  them. 

JSTow,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  question  becomes 
here  nx>re  complicated  by  the  various  meanings  in  which  the 
i word  ‘ Mind  ’ is  used.  Of  these  there  are  three  principal : 
first,  the  whole  series  of  conscious  states  which  constitute 
/ experience ; secondly,  that  portion  only  of  it  which  we  call 
mind  proper,  the  inner  series  as  opposed  to  the  outer  physical 
universe  (mind  in  both  these  cases  being  treated  as  an  object) ; 
or,  lastly,  the  subject  or  absolute  consciousness  as  opposed 
to  the  object.  Taking  these  in  order,  the  first  falls  under  the 
branch  of  Metaphysic  which  we  call  Philosophy.  ISTow  it  is 
evident  that  to  the  philosopher  of  experience,  consciousness 
is  the  material  or  substance  of  the  whole  of  experience,  of 
that  part  of  it  which  we  call  matter  just  as  much  as  the  rest ; 
he  must,  in  fact,  adopt  some  form  of  Idealism,  and  the  only 
question  open  to  him  is  whether  he  shall  take  as  the  criterion 
of  objective  existence  ‘ per  dpi’  or  ‘ intelligi’  the  growing 
material  or  the  finished  object,  an  actual  incomplete  process 
or  a complete  ideal  result — a question  to  a great  extent  of 
nomenclature.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  thought  absurd 
to  say  that  an  object  which  I actually  feel  and  see  exists  only 
in  idea,  for  the  ideal  seems  at  first  sight  opposed  to  the  real 
or  actual ; but  it  seems  a decisive  reply  that  to  refer  sensation 
to  an  object  at  all  requires  classification,  that  is,  ideas,  so  that 
without  ideas  there  is  no  perception,  no  knowableness,  and 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  objective  existence  as  the 
final  result  of  the  objectifying  process  rather  than  as  the 
growing  process  itself.  Howevei’,  the  precise  form  of  Ideal- 
ism which  lie  adopts  is  for  the  present  purpose  unimportant : 
his  answer  to  tlie  first  form  of  the  question  as  to  mind  and 
matter  is  clear  and  unhesitating ; matter  is  a prqduc^qf  inind^ 
an  evolved  form  of  consciousness.  So  far  ]\Ietaphysic  can 
speak  with  certainty ; but  it  can  of  itself  deal  only  with  tlie 
statical  question.  As  to  the  further  question  how  this  has 
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come  about,  bow  it  is  that  consciousness  evolves  matter, 
and  as  to  the  curious  details  of  their  present  connection; 
how  I come  to  have  a body,  why  my  consciousness  should 
be  differently  related  to  one  part  of  space  rather  than  ano- 
ther,— these  are  questions  with  which  Metaphysic  alone  has 
no  means  of  dealing.  If  it  attempt,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to 
give  some  such  explanation  as  that  definite  location  in  space 
is  necessary  for  an  intelhgence  having  varied  experience  of  a 
world  of  objects  in  space,  and  that  without  such  experience 
objective  existence  would  be  impossible,  this  is  either  only  to 
restate  the  fact  in  another  form,  or  covertly  to  assume  a final 
cause  as  origin,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  assumptions.  Still, 
no  doubt,  by  the  help  of  the  Physical  Method,  and  using  phy- 
siological phenomena  as  its  symbols,  ‘ Physical  Metaphysic  ’ 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  arrive  at  theories  on  some  of  these 
dynamical  questions  which  can  be  verified  to  some  extent  in 
consciousness,  and  therefore  are  not  wholly  metempirical 
Still,  the  cases  where  this  can  be  done  are  rare  and  imperfect, 
and  any  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  our  own  consciousness 
must  always  be  symbolical  only,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  any- 
thing beyond  it.  The  answers  to  these  questions  can  therefore 
really  only  be  understood  on  a metempirical  basis — we  will 
therefore  leave  them  till  we  come  to  Metempiric. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  meaning  of  Mind  as  the  inner 
series  opposed  to  the  outer,  or  as  some  put  it,  the  Faint 
series  opposed  to  the  Vivid  (though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
many  emotions  are  ‘ faint  ’ in  comparison  with  sensations 
however  far  behind  they  are  in  distinctness),  the  question 
becomes  one  of  the  relation  between  inner  and  outer  series 
of  consciousness,  between  motion  and  thought,  the  material 
universe  and  self,  the  Non-Ego  and  the  Ego.  Here  we  have 
a question  inside  the  total  consciousness,  a question  which  in 
its  parts  falls  to  what  we  have  termed  Metaphysical  Science, 
and  is  dealt  with  by  the  sciences  of  Sensation  and  Action 
which  are  often  grouped  under  the  generic  names  of  Psycho- 
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logy  and  Ethics,  but  tlie  broad  aspect  of  wbicb  falls,  like  that 
last  considered,  witbin  tbe  province  of  Philosophy. 

Now  tbe  broad  answer  on  this  point  is,  like  that  on  the 
last,  evident  from  the  point  of  view  of  Metaphysic.  Thought 
and  motion,  mind  and  matter,  are  not,  as  known,  distinct 
ord^rs-of-  -Being,  but  on  the  contrary  their  mode  of  existence 
is  the  same.  ]\^tion  as  known  is  a thought;  matter  as  known 
is  part  of  mincl.  The  distinction  between  an  external  and 
internal  world  as  knowable,  is  a mere  empirical  division 
drawn  for  purposes  of  convenience ; is,  in  fact,  only  an  early 
scientific  discovery. 

And  as  to  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  series,  we  may 
say  at  once  that  as  they  are  homogeneous  their  mutual  action 
can  offer  no  difficulty  in  principle.  Understanding,  which  is 
the  organisatioir  of  the  faint  series,  and  Sense,  which  is  that 
of  the  vivid,  are  rather  opposite  extremes  of  the  same  process 
of  objectification  or  Icnowledge,  each  invohdng  the  other,  and 
neither  producing  any  objective  existence  apart  from  the 
process  in  question.  Mind  and  matter  in  this  sense  are 
opposed  only  relatively,  and  are  known  only  through  each 
other,  and  the  division  between  them  is  within  consciousness. 
The  ‘ self  ’ of  the  imrer  being  is  as  ‘ phenomenal  ’ as  the 
external  objects  by  contrast  with  wdiich  it  is  known  (Caird, 
Phil,  of  Kant,  862  sqq.).  Besides,  the  two  series  are,  as  objects, 
never  apart ; no  vivid  state  can  become  an  object  except  as 
j qualified  by  faint  states : the  independence  of  the  two  aggre- 
gates is  therefore  only  partial. 

No  doubt,  however,  this  distinction  represents  an  internal 
division  in  experience,  the  nature  and  laws  of  which  can  he 
studied  only  by  observation  of  facts.  And  here  again,  as 
before,  this  statical  aspect  of  the  que.stion  may  both  by  Intro- 
spection and  by  means  of  the  Physical  l\Iethod  be  brought 
Avithin  the  ]nirview  of  Metaphysic : and  as  a proof  of  this  T 
refer  to  the  flood  of  light  Avhich  has  been  recently  thrown 
upon  the  question  of  the  present  relation  of  the  two  series. 
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inner  and  outer,  as  they  now  exist,  by  the  researches  of  Phy- 
sical Metaphysic  into  the  genesis  in  consciousness  of  an 
external  world,  and  of  our  conceptions  of  the  moral  and 
other  relations  between  inner  and  outer.  These  results  being 
now,  partially  at  least,  veriliable  in  consciousness,  may  be 
legitimately  subsumed,  as  I have  already  explained,  under 
Metaphysic,  the  geuetical  inquiry  being  considered  merely 
as  a symbolical  process. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  this  statical  relation  would  be 
here  impossible:  but  one  or  two  general  observations  may 
not  be  useless.  The  boundary  between  the  physical  symbols 
of  the  inner  and  outer  series  would  naturally  seem  to  be  the 
exterior  limit  of  the  nervous  system : for  we  refer  a feeling  of 
light  which  accompanies  the  nervous  tremor  occasioned  by  the 
incidence  of  luminous  vibrations  on  the  retina  to  the  external 
world  as  a ‘ sensation  ’ or  outer  state ; and  the  fainter  feeling  of 
light  which  according  to  Science  is  accompanied  by  a nervous 
tremor  exactly  similar,  but  occasioned  by  some  internal  redis- 
tribution of  nervous  force,  to  the  internal  world  as  an  idea  or 
inner  state.  Of  course  the  nervous  system  and  the  whole  body, 
when  treated  not  as  symbols  or  marks  of  actual  consciousness, 
but  as  pliysical  phenomena,  are  parts  of  the  external  world 
(though  probably  in  the  early  stages  of  the  separation  of 
‘self’  and  ‘not-self,’  body  was  part  of  the  former,  not  of  the 
latter,  the  earliest  idea  of  not-self,  as  well  as  self  and  will, 
having  been  probably  derived  from  the  resistance  of  outside 
bodies  to  our  own) ; for  as  material  phenomena  they  affect  us 
only  by  reirnpression  on  the  exterior  senses,  sight  or  touch — 
that  is,  as  coming  from  the  outside.  I may  note  that  accord- 
ing to  this  view  such  feelings  as  those  of  muscular  effort,  or 
hunger  or  headache,  would  belong  to  the  outer  series  as 
‘ peripherally  initiated  ’ to  the  nervous  system,  though  not  so 
to  the  body ; and  this,  I think,  would  be  allowed  to  be  strictly 
correct,  for  though  they  cannot  be  made  into  external  objects 
in  the  same  ways  as,  for  instance,  visual  sensations,  they  are 
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clearly  given  to,  not  in,  conscionsness,  as  is  evident  when  we 
note  that  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will ; of  course 
muscular  movement  is  voluntary,  hut  if  the  movement  is 
made,  the  muscular  sensation  follows  whether  we  wish  or 
not.  Again,  I would  note  that  , the  externality  implied  in  the 
distinction  of  inner  and  outer  is  not  primarily  externality  in 
space ; for,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  space  is  not  the 
only  form  of  phenomenal  coexistence,  but  that  applicable  to 
visual  and  tactual  phenomena  alone : sounds  and  smells 
cohere  outside  the  inner  series  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  space, 
though  no  doubt  they  are  associated  with  objects  in  space, 
and  are  thus  located  in  space,  so  that  the  whole  external 
world  is  finally  considered  as  existing  in  space. 

To  this  conception  of  inner  and  outer  we  must  return  later, 
but  at  present  let  us  keep  to  the  more  general  view  as  to  the 
division  between  inner  and  outer.  Xow  if,  as  Physiology  seems 
to  show  pretty  clearly,  the  nervous  actions  generated  inside  the 
nervous  system  are  in  all  instances  reproductions  on  a feebler 
scale  of  intensity  of  similar  actions  once  generated  from  outside, 
and  if  sensations  are  never  produced  by  ideas  (except,  of  course, 
through  action),  then  this  division  of  outer  and  inner  seems 
to  correspond  with  those  between  impressions  and  ideas,  sen- 
sations and  thoughts,  and  primary  or  presentative  or  ^*ivid, 
and  secondary  or  representative  or  faint  states  of  conscious- 
ness. Of  course,  as  known,  no  state  of  consciousness  is  purely 
outer  or  primary,  for  the  process  of  perception  involves  a 
large  admixture  of  ideas,  that  is,  of  inner  and  secondary 
states ; but  there  is  no  doubt  a broad  line  which  may  be 
drawn  between  perceptions  which  comprise  in  their  com- 
ponents a sensation  or  impression  or  primary  state,  and  those 
which  do  not,  and  this  is  the  distinction  which  seems  to  be 
generally  meant.  And  as  to  the  broad  aspect  of  the  connec- 
tion between  these  two  series,  the  first  tiling  to  note  is  that 
their  terms  are  homogeneous,  differing  only  in  degree,  or 
energy,  or  amplitude,  and  that  even  in  this  respect  tlie 
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demarcation  is  so  evanescent  that  there  are  certain  conscious 
states,  such,  for  instance,  as  dreams  and  hallucinations,  which 
we  hardly  know  whether,  judging  by  vividness  alone,  to  refer 
to  the  one  series  or  to  the  other,  though,  if  our  division  be 
correct,  they  must  be  assigned  to  the  inner  series  as  having 
their  immediate  origin  inside  the  nervous  system.  Secondly, 
we  may  note  that  the  inner  series  is,  broadly  speaking,  a copy 
of  the  outer,  for  not  only  is  the  idea  of  a sensation  or  of  an 
object  a mere  copy  in  fainter  colours  of  the  sensation  or  object 
as  perceived  directly,  but  the  laws  or  uniformities  of  sequence 
in  the  inner  series  are  similar  to  those  in  the  outer ; so  that 
the  laws  of  Logic  may  be  regarded  almost  indifferently  as 
ultimate  laws  of  mind  or  ultimate  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. Xo  doubt  the  order  of  thought  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  order  of  sensations,  owing  mainly  to  the  addition  of 
the  law  of  similarity  to  that  of  contiguity  or  habitual  sequence, 
by  reason  of  which  thought  acquires  a movement  special  to 
itself,  and  a feeling  or  relation  reproduces  not  only  its  habitual 
successors  and  antecedents,  but  its  similars ; this  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  general  ideas,  or  concepts  and  general  reason- 
ing, general  relations  being  substituted  for  particular  sequences 
in  time.  But  as  I have  elsewhere  tried  to  show  {Physical 
Ethics,  Appendix  2),  the  law  of  similarity  is  ultimately  derived 
from,  and  an  example  of,  the  law  of  habit  or  contiguity,  so 
that  the  order  of  thought,  though  rather  a symbol  or  ‘ ideal 
construction  ’ than  a copy  of  the  order  of  sensation,  is  wholly 
derived  from  and  constructed  out  of  the  last-named  order, 
and  contains  no  independent  element.  If  we  want  to  verify 
the  former,  we  have  to  bring  it  back  to  the  latter : the  former 
is  only  the  latter  symbolically  compressed  and  freed  from  its 
‘ accidental  ’ nature  of  special  positions  and  juxtapositions  in 
time  and  space — the  many  reduced  to  the  one,  the  perpetual 
flux  of  sense  ordered  and  classified  and  interpreted  by  thought. 

Now,  this  fact  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight  to  show  that 
the  inner  series  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  outer,  but  the 

12 
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idea  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  rather  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  universe  as  known  is  a product  of  thought,  so  that 
its  laws  were  simply  the  laws  imposed  upon  it  by  the  per- 
ceiving mind,  like  the  colour  of  objects  seen  through  a coloured 
glass,  or  the  laws  of  the  arrangement  of  objects  in  a kaleido- 
scope. However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thought  can  have 
any  creative  power,  any  inherent  faculty  of  synthesis  or 
movement ; or  how  it  can  add  reality  or  existcTice  or  (if  we 
prefer  to  say  so)  non-existence  to  its  concepts ; how,  in  other 
words,  it  can  separate  the  existent  from  the  imaginary  or 
non-existent.  And  moreover,  if  our  Physical  Method  of  en- 
quiry be  trustworthy,  it  shows  that  the  mind,  thougli  the 
immediate,  seems  not  to  he  the  ultimate  agent,  and  that  its 
motive  power  is  derived,  not  inherent,  the  real  fact  being  that 
the  inner  series  has  been  evolved  from  the  outer ; and  thus 
the  ultimate  conclusion  leads  us  back  to  our  first  guess,  that 
the  laws  of  mind  are  derived  from  some  external  laws  given 
in  the  sequences  of  external  impressions,  and  are  copies  or 
symbols  of  those  laws.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  this 
conception  has  not  very  much  meaning  to  me,  so  long  as  I 
am  compelled  (as  I am  in  kletaphysic)  to  consider  only  my 
own  mind  and  my  own  nature,  and  seems  even  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  my  conscious  experience,  unless  I include  in 
that  experience  facts  which  I no  longer  remember,  and  which 
the  symbols  seem  to  show  must  have  happened  before  I 
became  I at  all ; the  conclusions  of  kletaphysic  on  this  point 
are  only  really  intelligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  kletem- 
piric.  So,  too,  the  question  of  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
‘Outer,’  what  is  ‘given,’  and  how  it  is  given,  these  ques- 
tions await  a metempirical  solution,  kletaphysic  seems  to 
leave  us  in  the  contradiction  that  outer  objects  are  made  by 
mind,  yet  that  the  processes  of  mind  are  in  some  way  derived 
from  outer  objects.  This  comes  from  its  attempting  to  trans- 
cend the  merely  statical  aspect  of  the  relation  of  inner  and 
outer,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  to  how  the  relation 
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began,  what  is  the  meaning  of  divisions  among  states  of  con- 
sciousness, or  why  consciousness  should  be  broken  up  into 
states  at  all.  All  this  clearly  lies  outside  the  range  of  know- 
ledge in  the  strict  sense,  for  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  the 
relations  in  question,  and  it  cannot  get  outside  them,  so  that 
no  explanatory  hypothesis  can  ever  be  attested  or  ‘ proved,’ 
except  in  the  very  vaguest  way.  The  dynamical  question 
can  be  answered,  if  at  all,  only  by  Metempiric. 

Before  we  leave  this  question  of  inner  and  outer,  we  must 
return  for  a moment  to  the  second  derivative  meaning  of  it 
which  was  before  referred  to,  in  which  the  distinction  is  laid 
not  so  much  between  peripheral  and  ento-peripheral  internal 
stimulation,  as  between  existence  in  space  and  time  and 
existence  in  time  only ; thus  it  is  often  said  that  time  is  the 
form  of  the  internal  sense,  and  space  the  special  form  of  the 
external  sense.  This  view  of  the  distinction,  which  perhaps 
brings  it  nearer  to  that  of  matter  and  mind,  would  confine 
the  outer  world  to  the  universe  of  matter  and  motion  in  space, 
that  is,  to  that  part  of  experience  of  which  the  data  come 
through  the  senses  of  sight,  touch  and  muscular  sensation 
only : while  the  feelings  of  sound,  taste,  smell  would  be  con- 
sidered as  ‘.subjective’  or  ‘internal,’  without  any  existence 
as  such  outside  the  sensitive  organ,  although  they  might  have 
a material  accompaniment  or  ‘ explanation  ’ (as  it  is  called) 
in  the  shape  of  some  phenomenon  of  matter  or  motion  in 
external  space. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  well  shown  (Problems  ii.,  473  sqq.)  that  we 
have  a natural  tendency  to  express  all  ‘objective’  aspects,  or 
(as  I prefer  to  call  it)  all  external  objects,  in  terms  of  matter 
and  motion.  This  he  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  senses  of  vision 
and  touch,  to  the  combination  of  delicate  and  varied  muscular 
sensations  (which  he  thinks  are  the  origin  of  objectivity)  with 
retinal  sensations  (ib.  474,  476,  498),  to  the  early  and  in- 
cessant associations  of  visual  experiences  with  tactual  and  all 
other  external  qualities,  and  the  greater  range,  and,  I may 
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add,  precision,  of  these  experiences  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  sense.  We  thus  see  how  “ it  is  only  the  optico-muscular 
feeling  of  movement  which  is  called  in  to  interpret  the  objec- 
tive conditions  of  sensation,”  and  the  other  senses  are  set 
aside.  Thus  external  change  of  any  kind  is  naturally  repre- 
sented as  motion,  when  objectified  as  an  external  event ; and 
the  whole  external  world  takes  the  form  of  an  extended 
universe  of  matter  and  motions  of  matter.  Space,  being  a 
form  now  organic  to  these  senses  of  vision,  touch  and  muscular 
action  (the  reason  of  which  lies  within  the  region  of  !Metem- 
piric  as  involving  genesis),  all  external  existence  becomes 
represented  as  a material  universe  in  space. 

Here  again  the  broad  relation  between  matter  and  mind  is 
clear  enough.  An  external  stimulus  falling  on  the  senses  of 
vision  or  touch  is  objectified,  by  means  of  the  organic  mech- 
anism with  which  those  senses  are  connected,  into  a materied. 
extended  object  or  a motion  of  such  an  object,  while  if  it  fall 
on  any  of  the  other  senses  no  such,  result  follows,  except 
so  far  as  a sound  or  smell  is  associated  with  some  material 
object  which  its  occurrence  re^dves  in  idea.  But  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  peculiar  advantages  and  universality  possessed 
by  the  senses  of  vision  and  touch,  that  our  external  universe 
is  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  motions  and  extended  mate- 
rial • objects,  and  not  rather  as  an  aggregate  of  sounds  or 
smells.  To  explain  sound  as  really  vibrations  of  air  seems 
natural  enough,  but  only  because  movement  is  so  much  more 
capable  of  exact  measurement  and  universal  in  its  range  than 
sound;  if  it  were  otherwise,  movements  would  be  ‘explained’ 
by  being  expressed  in  terms  of  their  corresponding  sounds. 
This  suggests  a question  which,  like  those  already  mentioned, 
is  irresolvable  by  hletaphysic : what  is  the  nature  of  the 
external  unity  which  combines  the  messages  to  different 
senses  ? Tor  clearly  the  two  messages  cannot  be  taken,  as 
Mr.  Lewes  would  have  it,  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  process 
(ih.  ii.  483).  This  unity,  though  perceived  by  us,  does  not  lie 
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in  our  power,  and  follows  fixed  laws  : it  would  therefore  seem 
to  have  some  cause  outside  our  consciousness.  Only  Metem- 
piric  can  consider  this. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  meaning  which  has  been  given 
to  ‘Mind,’  as  the  Subject,  so  that  the  relation  of  mind  and 
matter  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  relation  between  ‘ subject  ’ 
and  ‘ object  Now  to  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a re- 
lation, like  the  last,  inside  consciousness ; it  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  relation  between  the  form  and  matter  of  knowledge, 
or  of  objective  existence ; and  the  main  question  is  whether 
the  two,  form  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  are  inseparable 
in  their  origin,  so  that  the  elaborate  forms  and  classifications  of 
developed  knowledge  are  only  evolved  from  the  simpler  forms 
of  succession  in  which  feelings  are  ‘ given  ’ through  sense ; 
or  whether  form  and  matter,  though  as  known  inseparable, 
are  ultimately  referable  to  distinct  sources,  the  one  as  given 
to,  the  other  by,  the  Ego  or  subject.  In  other  words,  does 
thought  come  from  feeling,  or  is  it  added  to  it  ? Now,  the 
former  of  these  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
Physical  Method ; according  to  it,  all  forms  of  consciousness 
are  produced  by  means  of  ‘ association,’  or  habit,  from  the 
sequences  of  impressions  or  sensations ; the  laws  of  Logic  are 
copies  of  the  laws  of  nature ; space,  time  and  the  categories 
are  organic  or  automatic  representations  of  physical  uniformi- 
ties, and  the  work  of  tlie  developed  ‘subject’  in  thought  is 
simply  the  reaction  of  the  organism,  with  all  its  acquired 
‘experience,’  on  external  impressions — a reaction  which  is 
the  resultant  of  all  the  chains  of  association  set  on  foot  by 
any  fresh  sensation,  and  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
If  this  be  true,  everything  is  ultimately  given  to  the  Ego,  for 
its  body  is  clearly  given  to  it ; all  that  it  gives  is  a centre,  a 
permanent  bond  which  ties  states  of  consciousness  together 
as  they  occur,  without  in  any  way  affecting  their  nature  or 
the  order  of  their  occurrence ; but  this  order  is  affected  by 
the  organic  mechanism  of  the  organism  through  which  all 
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impressions  from  without  have  to  pass  to  reach  the  central 
consciousness.  This  organism  is,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  part 
not  of  the  subject,  but  of  the  object. 

Thus,  while  if  by  ‘ Mind  ’ we  mean  either  the  total  con- 
sciousness or  the  inner  order  of  ideas  as  opposed  to  that  of 
sensations,  objects  are  made  by  mind  (though  in  the  latter 
meaning  the  mental  order  itself  seems  also  unaccountably  a J 
product  of  the  order  of  sensations);  if,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
mind  means  the  subject,  objects  are  made  not  by  it  at  all, 
but  for  it.  Objects  are  made  by  relations  (perceived  or  not), 
and  relations  are  given  as  much  as  the  separate  feelings,  for 
relations  as  felt  are  only  the  feelings  together.  To  speak  of 
the  mind  or  ‘thought’  making  or  imposing  relations  is  utterly 
false ; thought  is  the  process  by  which  relations  make  objects, 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  making  anything  is  as  fallacious  as  to 
speak  of  ‘ force’  ‘ making’  the  universe.  All  sjmthesis,  though 
part  of  it  may  be  a priori  or  organic  to  the  indi\n.dual, 
counting  from  birth,  is  a posteriori  or  empirical  to  the  race 
or  to  the  individual  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  in  his  pre- 
natal experience;  its  method  is  called  in  its  higher  stages 
thought,  in  its  lower  association,  and  association  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  physiological  law  of  habit.  Thus  the  developed  ■ 
subject,  the  ‘faculty’  which  makes  sensations  into  objects,  is 
not  the  true  self,  but  rather  a part  of  the  not-self,  a part  or, 
at  anyrate,  a product  of  phenomena ; it  is  a portion  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  become  organic  round  the  Ego  or  !Monad, 
and  through  which,  as  through  a formative  medium  or  machine, 
fresh  phenomena  present  themselves,  being  arranged  and 
classified  in  their  passage  so  that  they  arrive  not  as  sensa- 
tions but  as  objects.  The  gradual  growth  of  tliis  organism 
by  the  gradual  solidification  into  structural  ‘ forms’  of  abstract 
relations,  may  be  traced  not  only  by  such  methods  as  have  1 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  great  works,  | 
or  by  the  modern  German  ‘ psychophysicists,’  to  whose  |, 
respective  labours  I everywhere  wish  to  refer  as  the  real 
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basis  of  my  own  theory,  but  also  to  a considerable  extent  in 
the  history  of  language  and  of  philosophy,  in  which  the 
gradual  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  subject  are,  as  it  were, 
fossilised  into  inflexions,  declensions,  conjugations,  construc- 
tions, forms  of  syntax,  and  systems  of  philosophy. 

It  follows  from  this  that  space,  causality,  and  the  rest  of  the 
categories  belong  ultimately  to  the  object,  and  not  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  their  apparent  subjectivity  means  only  univer- 
sality, which  has  impressed  itself  in  organic  permanence  on  the 
perceptive  machinery.  This  leads  to  the  view  that  the  ultimate 
relation  of  object  to  subject  is,  that  the  successions  of  conscious 
states  are  the  elements  of  the  object,  their  unity  in  a centre  or 
focus  constitutes  the  subject : a view  that  looks  like  an  inver- 
sion of  the  ordinary  one,  for  it  attributes  the  form  of  objects  to 
the  outer  factor,  and  the  substance  or  centre  in  which  the  form 
inheres  to  the  inner,  instead  of  looking  on  the  material  as 
given,  and  the  form  as  imposed  on  it  by  the  subject.  At  any- 
rate  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  greatest 
metaphysical  school  of  modern  times,  that  of  Kant  and  his 
followers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a return  from  Kant  to  the  simpler 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  sees  in  the  subject  only  the 
unity  of  states,  not  some  imaginary  mind  or  faculty  which 
contains  in  itself,  in  some  perfectly  unintelligible  fashion, 
forms  of  intuition  and  reasoning  in  which  it  arranges  the 
data  of  sense.  There  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  anything  to 
show  that  states  of  consciousness  are  built  up  from  any  such 
lieterogeneous  elements,  or  that  they  have  not  ultimately 
come  wholly  from  one  source,  and  owe  the  complexity  of 
their  forms,  and  the  universality  and  even  necessity  of  their 
relations,  simply  to  evolution  from  simple  elements — an 
evolution,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  individual  experi- 
ence, but  extending  through  the  whole  course  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  some  of  the  results  of  which  have,  no  doubt,  like 
brain  and  nervous  system,  become  organic  in  the  individuals 
now  existing. 
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The  main  Kantian  argument  against  any  doctrine  which 
explains  thought  as  developed  from  feeling,  and  which 
refuses  to  recognise  a self-conscious  subject  as  an  ultimate 
postulate  to  explain  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  is  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  system  of  reasoning  to  arrive  at  such  a 
conclusion  without  a petitio  principii.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  we  try,  like  Locke  and  Hume,  to  “ look  into  our  own 
understanding  and  see  how  it  works,”  to  observe  it  like  any 
other  object,  we  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  “bringing  the  source 
of  the  categories  under  the  categories,”  or  applying  to  self- 
conscious  thought  conceptions  which  are  its  product,  or  which 
its  presence  to  phenomena  is  necessary  to  constitute ; and  the 
' same  objection  applies  to  physical  reasoning  which  tries  to 
explain  the  general  forms  of  thought  by  facts  of  animal 
organisation,  for  “ these  conceptions — the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  &c. — are  necessary  to  constitute  the  facts;  they 
are  not  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  of  them,  but  an  inter- 
pretation without  which  there  would  be  no  ascertainable  facts 
at  all”.  (Green’s  Hume,  i.  165.  Cf.  Caird’s  Phil,  of  Kant, 
p.  398.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
analysis  of  the  process  of  knowledge,  we  can  never  get  beyond 
the  self-conscious  subject  and  the  forms  which  are  common 
to  all  thought.  The  self-conscious  subject  is  therefore,  as  it 
stands,  an  ultimate  fact  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  resolved 
into  anything  simpler. 

This  objection  seems  at  first  sight  formidable,  but  1 
answer  it  in  two  ways.  First,  as  regards  the  Physical 
Method,  if  my  justification  of  that  method  as  a working 
with  symbols  is  correct,  the  objection  to  it  fails : for 
although,  no  doubt,  facts  or  objects  supposed  as  existing  as 
such  before  or  apart  from  my  thought,  which  to  me  con- 
stitutes them  such,  are  ‘ imaginary,’  this  is  just  the  advantage 
of  the  use  of  symbols,  that  they  may  assume  for  certain  stages 
imaginary  values,  yet  ultimately  v hen  retranslated  lead  to  a 
correct  and  real  result.  But  it  may  be  answered,  the  thought 
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■which  constitutes  objects  and  facts  is  not  only  the  thought 
peculiar  to  you,  but  the  universal  self-consciousness  the  pre- 
sence of  which  in  you  makes  your  universe,  and  the  existence 
of  which  beyond  you  constitutes  the  total  existence  of  the 
universe.  To  give,  therefore,  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
thought  derived  from  facts,  is  to  assume  facts  anterior  not 
only  to  your  thought,  but  to  all  thought, — a clear  impossibility. 
I reply  that  even  if  the  symbols  assume  for  certain  stages 
not  only  ‘ imaginary  ’ but  impossible  shapes,  that  does  not 
alter  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  to  be  ultimately  arrived 
at,  if  the  ultimate  result  can  be  retranslated  into  real  and 
possible  values.  “ Personne  ne  r^voque  en  doute  I’exactitude 
des  r^sultats  qu’on  obtient  par  le  calcul  des  imaginaires, 
quoiqu’elles  ne  soient  que  des ’formes  algebriques  et  des 
hi^roglyphes  des  quantitds  absurdes.”  (Carnot : La  Metaphy- 
sique clu  Calcul  Infinitesimal,  p.  120,  quoted  by  Lewes,  Proh- 
lenis,  i.  3187^;  also  Fechner  Psychophysik,  ii.  40). 

Further,  I deny,  so  long  as  I remain  at  my  metaphysical 
standpoint,  that  thought  in  me  is  one  with  any  other  thought, 
or  that  there  is  any  such  other  thought  at  all.  All  I want  to 
know  is  about  the  relation  of  my  own  subject  to  my  own 
universe,  and  by  the  help  of  my  symbolical  method,  I have 
arrived  at  the  result  that  the  universe  was  all  ultimately 
given  to  my  subject  from  outside,  and  that  my  subject  only 
holds  it  together.  If,  however,  I am  invited  to  adopt  metem- 
pirical  speculations  such  as  the  existence  of  other  thought 
than  mine,  I can  tlien,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
method,  give  a real  meaning  to  the  symbols  which  before 
were  merely  symbols,  because  I now  see  that  they  may  have 
existed  without  being  objects  at  all  in  any  mind,  and  that 
their  mutual  action  may  have  taken  place  in  the  sense  that 
change  in  one  may  have  been  causally  connected  witli  changes 
in  others,  without  such  causal  relation  having  ever  been  per- 
ceived : the  two  changes  may  have  happened  separately,  and 
each  really,  though  never  connected  in  any  mind.  If  you. 
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therefore,  once  grant  me  Metempiric,  I can  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  objects  from  the  mutual  action  of  a number  of  different 
minds  or  monads,  none  of  which  could  do  it  separately,  far 
better  than  you  do  from  your  one  universal  mind,  which 
seems  to  contain  no  reason  for  a plurality  of  objects  at  aU. 

I might  add  an  ‘ argumentum  ad  homines^  that  if  objective 
existence  is  the  product,  and  the  categories  (and  space  and 
time)  are  forms  of  thought,  we  cannot  tliink  or  speak  of  these 
latter  without  bringing  them  under  themselves,  or  subjecting 
the  conditions  of  the  process  of  objectification  to  the  process 
itself,  which  is  just  what  is  refused  to  Science.  Professor 
Green  says  that  “ a consistent  Sensationalism  must  be  speech- 
less,” but  must  not  a consistent  Transcendentalism  be  also 
speechless  as  to  the  elements  and  sources  of  the  objectif}ing 
process  ? Till  there  are  objects  there  can  be  no  expressive 
speech.  If  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  synthesis  and 
analysis,  objective  and  subjective  thought,  analysis  may,  no 
doubt,  get  down  to  the  simplest  thoughts,  but  it  cannot  get 
further.  Analysis  is  thought ; if  thought,  as  known  and  prac- 
tised, requires  the  combination  of  two  elements,  how  can  it  be 
applied  to  one  of  these  separately  ? IMoreover,  analysis  to  have 
any  meaning  implies  a previous  synthesis  (Caird,  Phil,  of  Kani, 
p.  300),  that  is,  a synthesis  under  one  of  the  categories  or 
general  forms  of  synthesis ; but  the  union  of  the  category  or 
form  itself  with  the  matter  to  which  it  is  applied  is  not  a syn- 
thesis in  this  sense ; for  not  only  does  synthesis  imply  syn- 
thesis of  objects  or  sensations,  homogeneous  data,  but  if  so 
it  would  have  itself  to  come  under  a category,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  Conceptions  without  sense  are  ‘ empty,’  but  if  so 
surely  they  are  as  much  “ nothing  for  a thinking  conscious- 
ness” as  the  perceptions  which  without  conceptions  are  ‘blind’. 
How,  then,  do  we  arrive  at  the  elaborate  system  of  categories 
and  schemata,  not  to  speak  of  the  ideas  of  reason,  which  are 
prior  still  ? It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  self-consciousness 
is  possible  or  realisable  only  in  relation  to  the  manifold  of 
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sense  ; if  knowledge  implies  hath,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
either  term  separately,  but  only  the  relation,  and  to  call  it  a 
relation  is  metempirical,  for  how  can  a relation  be  known  as 
such,  how  can  it  be  separated  in  knowledge  into  terms  at  all 
unless  the  terms  be  known  as  otherwise  related : at  anyrate, 
how  can  it  be  described  as  a relation  between  nameable  terms, 
of  which  the  names  and  descriptions  imply  more  than  their 
mutual  relation,  unless  these  terms  are  kuowable  and  known 
separately  ? 

The  subject,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  is  only  the  unknown 
permanent  nexus  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  is  never 
itself  a state  of  consciousness.  It  is  this  separation  or 
dualism  which  constitutes  the  whole  point  of  the  transcen- 
dental system.  For  if  experience  were  taken  as  indecom- 
posable, the  categories  would  be  merely  the  highest  genera 
of  relations,  or  the  most  general  kinds  of  experience,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  experience  should  not  have 
produced  them ; or  if  experience  were  shown  to  be  impossible 
without  them,  they  and  experience  might  have  been  evolved 
together ; and,  besides,  the  fact  of  their  necessity  would  itself 
be  a mere  matter  of  experience  too,  and  could  not  be  referred 
to  one  of  its  ‘ elements  ’ or  ‘ terms  ’ rather  than  to  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  separation  must  be  more  than  a possibility  of 
abstraction,  it  must  be  also  (Caird,  Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  55)  in 
existence  : for  if  subject  and  object  be  not  (as  Mr.  Shadworth 
Hodgson,  Phil,  of  Reflection,-  ii.  22,  would  say)  ‘ elements  ’ but 
merely  different  ‘ aspects  ’ or  sides  of  a single  actual  process 
which  may  be  severed  logically  or  in  abstraction,  then  even  if 
thought  could  separate  two  aspects  in  the  union  of  wliich  it 
consists,  how  can  different  ‘ elements  ’ be  assigned  to  different 
' aspects  ’ as  their  ‘ source  ’ ? What  becomes  of  the  elaborate 
Kantian  apparatus  of  knowledge  and  its  psychological  hier- 
archy of  faculties  ? What  becomes  of  Logic  as  the  science  of 
the  pure  intellect  ? (Wallace,  Lorjic  of  Hegel,  p.  xlvi.).  If  the 
answer  be  that  Kantianism  is  invalid  as  a Psychology  yet  valid 
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as  a Metapliysic  (Caird,  ih.,  pp.  572  sq^.),  I answer  that  in  that 
case  we  must  give  up  not  only  all  enquiry  into  the  genesis 
and  development  of  knowledge  or  experience  or  consciousness 
altogether — whicli  is  absurd  when  we  consider  that  knowledge 
is  not  a given  thing,  hut  a process,  not  a completed  product, 
but  a growth,  a ‘ becoming,’  and  which  no  philosophy  will 
long  be  content  to  do,  as  witness  the  later  developments  of 
Kant — and  all  knowledge  of  our  individual  self  or  of  our  own 
existence  as  a knowing  subject  determined  by  time  (ib.  362 
sqq.),  but  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  talk  about  “ a divine 
self-consciousness  of  which  the  presence  in  us  is  the  source 
and  bond  of  the  ever-growing  synthesis  called  knowledge  ” {ib. 
125),  even  though  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  “real  or  knowable 
in  the  same  sense  as  is  any  other  object  To  talk  of  the 
“ source  of  the  synthesis  of  knowledge  ” is  psychogony,  and 
to  call  it  ‘ God  ’ is  surely  to  ascribe  to  it  existence  apart  from 
the  synthesis,  to  make  it  appear  something  very  different 
from  an  abstract  aspect  of  the  synthetic  process.  If  Trans- 
ceiidentalists  enquire  into  the  “ source  of  the  synthesis,”  why 
may  not  science  do  so  too  ? It  cannot  mean  merely  the 
logical  source,  for  logic  can  never  pass  from  one  object  to 
another  not  contained  in  it;  it  is  clearly  a synthetic  state- 
ment, and  implies  a dependence  of  our  knowledge  on  some- 
thing which  is  not  our  knowledge.  Pure  thought,  if  there  be 
such  a thing,  cannot  know  itself  as  an  object;  and  if  thought 
be  self,  how  is  self-consciousness  possible  ? How  can  even 
the  phenomenal  Ego  or  subject,  or  the  objectifying  process, 
become  an  object  to  itself  ? Under  wliich  category  can  our 
series  of  inner  states  be  subsumed  ; and  what  is  the  ‘ intui- 
tion’ which  is  to  fill  it  so  as  to  make  the  object  ‘self’?  If 
it  can  know  itself  it  can  know  the  relation  of  itself  to  other 
things ; but  if  it  cannot  know  itself,  what  becomes  of  its 
existence  if  cssc  be  intelligi  ? 

But  there  is  another  argument  which  has  been  advanced 
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by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  which  at  first  sight  carries  the  foregoing 
objection  against  all  theories  of  mental  evolution  still  further, 
though  I do  not  think  it  really  goes  so  far.  Such  doctrines, 
it  is  said,  not  only  must  assume  the  ultimate  beliefs  which 
are  the  groundwork  of  reasoning,  but  also  unfortunately  dis- 
prove their  validity  ; for  they  trace  them  to  a cause,  habit  or 
association  (that  is,  induction  per  enumerationem  simplicem ), 
which  has  clearly  produced  much  error,  whilst  they  suggest 
no  possible  means  of  distinguishing  cases  where  it  j)roduces 
error  from  cases  where  it  produces  truth  {Defence  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt,  ch.  xiii.).  Now,  as  no  one  can  prove  ultimate 
beliefs  logically  (else  they  would  not  be  ultimate),  if  we  are 
to  give  any  account  of  them  at  all,  it  must  be  through 
their  cause.  And  if  so,  what  cause  can  we  assign  which  shall 
give  greater  warrant  of  validity  than  truth  itself  ? This  is 
the  account  which  evolution  gives  of  the  origin  of  ‘ innate  ’ 
and  ultimate  beliefs : their  truth  is  their  raison  d’etre,  their 
efficient  cause ; a belief  that  we  are  sure  is  ultimate  must  be 
true,  if  truth  imply  relation  to  the  percipient  mind  ; it  is 
simply  the  impress  on  the  mind  of  some  uniformity  of  nature. 
No  doubt  some  beliefs  are  false,  but  no  ultimate  belief  (though 
some  false  beliefs  have  been  falsely  thought  to  be  ultimate), 
and  the  teaching  of  science  is  that  the  false  must  gradually 
disappear.  This  admits  that  although  science  as  a system  is 
founded  on  truth,  any  special  proposition  is  probable  only ; 
but  even  if  this  be  held  for  practical  purposes  to  amount  to  an 
admission  that  as  a system  it  is  only  probable,  how  is  it  in  this 
inferior  to  a system  which  gives  no  account  of  ultimate  beliefs 
at  all,  and  cannot  show  even  that  they  are  probably  true  ? 
But  Mr.  Balfour  says  (ih.,  p.  292),  “ we  cannot  consider  any 
system  to  be  even  probable,  which,  if  it  were  suddenly  to 
become  certain,  would  be  self-contradictory,  and  tlierefore 
impossible”.  Why,  I ask,  would  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
become  self-contradictory  if  it  became  ‘certain’?  If  evolu- 
tion is  ‘ certain  ’ as  a fact,  then  it  does  not  matter  how  it  was 
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arrived  at,  and  its  conclusion  that  ultimate  beliefs  are  pro- 
bably true  is  correct ; if  it  be  ‘ certain  ’ as  accurately  derived 
from  its  premisses,  then  how  is  its  conclusion  that  its  premisses 
are  at  least  probable,  contradictory  to  its  assumption  that 
they  are  true  ? 

I do  not  know  whether  the  answers,  I have  as  yet  given  to 
these  arguments  will  appear  satisfactory ; I think  it  ought 
not  to  satisfy  a logical  mind.  For  not  only  might  Mr.  Bal- 
four’s argument  be  strengthened  by  shewing  that  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  mental  evolution  involves  not  only  the  axioms 
of  reasoning  (which  its  conclusion  shows  to  be  extremely 
probable),  but  the  whole  scientific  system  of  physical  evolu- 
tion (which  its  conclusion  shows  to  be  far  more  open  to 
doubt,  scientific  doctrines  being  wrong  far  more  often  than 
logical  axioms),  in  which  case  the  apparent  incoherence  would 
be  much  more  considerable,  but  I must  also  acknowledge 
that  my  previous  answers  leave  unsolved  the  logical  anomaly, 
that  reasoning  based  on  certain  principles,  arrives  apparently 
(no  matter  by  what  method)  at  conclusions  (no  matter  of 
what  nature)  outside  and  affecting  the  validity  of  those  prin- 
ciples ; it  gets  therefore,  or  pretends  to  get,  beyond  its 
premisses.  We  must  therefore  seek  a deeper  answer.  Xow 
it  seems  clear  that  a conclusion  as  to  the  v^alidity  of  certain 
prineiples  cannot  properly  eome  from  those  principles  only  ; 
to  those  principles  as  a basis  it  is  ‘ metempirical,’  that  is  it 
must  involve  assumptions,  other  than,  and  logically  prior  to, 
those  given  as  the  professed  basis.  And  this  is  just  the  view 
which  I have  supported  as  to  the  basis  and  purview  of 
science.  Science  is  founded  on  certain  axioms  of  fact  and 
logic,  and  its  function  is  out  of  these  to  make  an  objective 
universe  ; with  the  truth  of  its  axioms  or  their  source  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  ; ^vith  conseiousness  or  thought  as 
such,  either  in  the  observer  or  in  others,  it  cannot  deal,  its 
function  being  to  use  thought  as  a process  or  method  in 
dealing  with  phenomena;  and  its  work  is  finished  when  it 
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lias  completely  classified  phenomena  on  the  principles  sup- 
plied to  it.  As  to  the  validity  therefore  of  these  principles 
science  can  give  no  verdict ; the  question  belongs,  as  I have 
shown,  either  to  Metaphysic  or  to  Metempiric.  Now  by 
the  former,  unhelped  by  the  Physical  Method,  the  question 
must  evidently  be  ultimately  rejected  as  insoluble ; self- 
observation and  analysis  of  the  process  of  knowledge  must 
proceed  on  certain  principles  which  it  again  must  take  as 
ultimate ; by  these  methods  we  can  never  give  any  reason 
for,  or  account  of,  logical  axioms.  If  therefore  any  solution 
of  the  genesis  of  the  objective  world  is  possible,  it  must 
come  from  ^Metempiric,  for  as  we  shall  see  the  justification  of 
Physical  Metaphysic  rests  ultimately  on  Metempiric,  postula- 
ting as  it  does  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  reasoning  shall 
apply  to  symbols  which  have  no  empirical  meaning.  The 
arguments  therefore,  which  we  are  considering,  are  directed 
not  against  science  as  rightly  understood,  but  against  Metem- 
piric. Science  is  perfectly  consistent  and  coherent ; it  states 
the  nature  of  the  world  presented  to  our  actually  existing 
consciousness,  that  is,  it  classifies  the  sensations  which  we 
have  or  might  have  by  certain  relations  or  ‘ laws  ’ which,  on 
the  assumption  of  uniformity  (one  of  the  principles  given  it 
as  an  axiom),  are  considered  permanent  and  objective ; in  the 
same  way  it  states  what  on  the  same  assumption  would  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  world  perceived  by  our  present  con- 
sciousness at  any  past  time,  and  what  would  probably  be  the 
nature  of  that  so  perceived  in  the  future.  This  is  all. 

But  we  have  seen  that  this  alone  does  not  content  men. 
There  are  certain  scientific  facts,  those  connected  with  human 
and  animal  life,  which  they  irresistibly  make  the  basis  of 
metempirical  speculation,  and  we  have  seen  that  (taking  for 
granted  that  such  speculation  is  justifiable)  in  order  to  make 
it  reasonable  it  must  be  coextensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
scientific  universe.  Now  it  is  from  this  speculation,  and  not 
from  science,  that  all  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the  mind 
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and  belief  must  come.  If  we  ask,  then,  what  is  the  basis  of 
this  speculation,  we  may  see  whether  it  is  or  not  coherent 
with  its  conclusion.  First,  it  must  of  course  assume  (as  a 
system  based  on  reasoning)  the  axioms  of  Logic ; but  secondly, 
it  must  also  assume,  as  we  have  seen,  that  corresponding  to 
the  phenomenal  universe  of  science  there  is  a noumenal 
universe,  which  bears  a constant  relation  to  phenomena,  and 
the  parts  of  which  are  mutually  related  as  the  phenomena 
to  which  they  respectively  correspond.  On  this  last  assump- 
tion we  ground  our  method,  which  consists  in  using  pheno- 
mena as  symbols,  working  in  them  and  translating  the  results ; 
and  by  this  method  we  convert  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  man  into  a metempirical  doctrine  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  How  if  we  confine  our  conclusion 
to  minds  other  than  our  own,  our  conclusion  seems  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  premises  ; all  it  would  seem  to  mean 
is  that  if  we  with  our  present  faculties  had  witnessed  the 
evolution  of  the  physical  universe,  the  metempirical  hypo- 
thesis which  we  should  have  made  about  it  in  its  early 
stages  would  have  been  such  and  such,  and  that  as  its 
development  progressed,  the  noumenal  universe  which  we 
should  have  imagined  to  underlie  it  would  shew  a gradual 
evolution  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  consciousness  from 
the  simpler.  But  having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  are 
irresistibly  carried  a step  further ; for  remembering  that  the 
whole  ground  of  our  metempirical  hypothesis  was  the  in- 
ference from  bodies  like  our  own  of  consciousness  like  our 
own,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  tracing  the  genesis 
of  this  other  human  consciousness  we  have  been  tracing  the 
genesis  of  our  oum,  including  therein  the  very  logical  axioms 
which  were  the  starting  point  of  our  reasoning ; and  this 
seems  at  once  the  rationale  and  the  justification  of  the 
symbolic  method  whicli  I have  called  I’liysical  l\Ietaphysic. 

We  thus  get  into  a position  whicli  looks  logically  untenable ; 
we  have  performed  a feat  apparently  equivalent  to  jumping 
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out  of  our  own  body ; we  have  started  on  the  assumption  of 
certain  principles,  and  have  ended  not  by  showing  them 
coherent  or  incoherent  (that  would  be  legitimate  enough)  but 
in  getting  outside  them  altogether.  How  then  does  this 
seemingly  illogical  result  arise  ? Hot,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
from  any  fault  of  reasoning,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  other 
metalogical  assumptions  which  were  the  basis  of  our  method 
and  which  included  these : namely,  that  the  principles  of  ex- 
perience were  applicable  outside  experience,  and  that  the  nou- 
menal  world  corresponded  with  the  phenomenal.  How  of  these 
assumptions  the  former  made  it  possible  to  arrive  by  logic  at 
an  explanation  of  logical  axioms,  if  we  could  get  a sphere  of 
existence  including  self  and  of  which  the  equalities  were 
capable  of  statement  and  investigation ; and  the  latter  sup- 
plied such  a sphere.  On  these  assumptions  we  have  there- 
fore a method  which  can  give  the  efficient  or  noumenal  causes 
of  belief  generally,  both  true  and  false,  and  also  of  truth  and 
falsehood  respectively.  But  in  order  to  work  the  method  to 
such  a result,  we  must  evidently  know  what  the  objective 
phenomenal  w'orld  is.  How  this  a perfect  intelligence  would 
be  able  to  do,  and  such  an  intelligence  would  accordingly  see 
how  true  beliefs  were  necessarily  true,  and  false  beliefs 
necessarily  false,  and  how  they  might  infallibly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  tlieir  causes.  But  we,  whose  science  is  as 
yet  imperfect,  cannot  do  this ; we  see  enongh  to  state  broadly 
the  evolution  of  belief  from  simpler  elements,  but  not  enough 
to  understand,  except  in  a very  vague  fashion  and  by  a kind 
of  average  of  results,  what  determines  ordinary  beliefs  to  be 
true  or  false. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  universe  remains  thus  imperfect,  neither  Physical 
Metaphysic  nor  Physical  Metempiric  can  practically  give 
any  additional  means  of  separating  truth  from  falsehood. 
Indeed,  even  if  we  could  give  evidence  of  truili  and  false- 
hood in  beliefs,  such  evidence  would  not  be  really  addi- 
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tional  in  the  case  of  those  beliefs  which  were  assumed  in 
the  reasoning  through  which  the  evidence  was  attained.  But 
how  can  it  be  pretended  that  this  fact  affects  in  any  way  the 
evidence  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  we  already  have  from 
other  sources  ? iMo  doubt  beliefs  are  both  true  and  false,  and 
our  j)hysical  method  says,  that  both  kinds  are  caused  accord- 
ing to  fi.ved  laws  (which  of  course  it  must  do  if  it  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  facts) ; it  also  says,  that  if  we  had 
the  materials  for  thoroughly  using  it,  it  could  tell  us  what 
are  the  exact  conditions  which  determine  truth  and  falsehood 
respectively,  but  that  at  present  that  cannot  be,  because 
science  is  incomplete ; but  surely  it  is  a great  perv'ersion  of 
this  result  to  say  that  it  tells  us  that  beliefs  are  true  and 
false  indiscriminately,  and  that  if  one  belief  is  false  any  other 
may  be  so  too.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  at  present,  or  per- 
haps ever,  supply  a new  test  of  truth  does  not  discredit  the 
old  tests. 

But  I have  been  stating  the  situation  too  unfavour- 
ably for  science,  for  in  the  case  of  ultimate  beliefs  science 
does  tell  us  enough  to  corroborate  the  ordinary  test  of  them, 
namely,  the  inconceivability  of  their  opposites  ; for,  by  show- 
ing that  any  qualities  which  have  been  conjoined  in  experience 
may  be  reconjoined  in  idea,  it  shows  that  the  impossibility  of 
such  reconjunction  means  that  the  two  quahties  have  never 
occurred  together,  or  that  their  conjunction  is  not  a fact ; 
hence  if  it  gives  no  additional  proof  of  ultimate  axioms  or 
forms  of  thought,  it  at  least  makes  the  proof  which  we  have 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  Not  only  does  it,  therefore,  not 
cast  any  doubt  on  them,  hut  shows  that  if  they  are  hypo- 
thetically extended  beyond  their  origin  in  us,  they  give  a con- 
sistent and  reasonable  account  of  that  origin  itself : assuming 
that  axioms  hold  outside  knowledge,  that  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable  are  like  the  known  and  the  knowable  (the 
assumptions  of  riiysical  Metaphysic  and  Physical  Metem- 
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piric),  we  cau  show  how  they  (the  axioms)  come  to  hold 
inside  knowledge,  how  the  known  comes  to  be  what  it  is. 

These  considerations  are,  I take  it,  a sufficient  answer  to 
^Ir.  Balfour.  But  with  reference  to  the  general  objection 
that  our  faculties  can  never  transcend  themselves,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  by  thought  under  the  categories  to  give  any 
account  of  the  categories,  I would  say  another  word.  Logi- 
cally this  may  he  true,  and  if  we  assume  our  own  mind  and 
its  forms  to  be  the  whole  of  existence.  Logic  is  supreme.  But 
if  once  we  admit  that  we  can  go  beyond  ourselves  and  make 
any  propositions  as  to  the  metempirical  world.  Logic  then 
ceases  to  be  absolute,  and  from  an  ideal  standpoint  our  facul- 
ties may  be  heard  to  criticise  themselves  as  imperfect,  even 
though  at  every  step  we  take  we  have  to  use  them  as  they 
are. 

What  does  it  all  amount  to  ? Simply  this,  that,  using  my 
present  faculties,  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  which  I can 
make  as  to  their  origin  (assuming  they  had  one)  is  that  the 
more  complex  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  simpler,  and  the 
simpler  out  of  something  simpler  still,  which  I cannot,  of 
course,  describe  or  imagine  (for  that  involves  the  use  of  my 
complex  faculties),  but  which  I am  logically,  that  is,  by  the 
use  of  these  faculties,  compelled  to  assert  as  existing  or  having 
existed.  Is  this  a conclusion  with  which  a man  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  satisfied?  Surely  not.  A man  may  recognise 
himself  as  an  attempt  by  the  universe  at  self-knowledge  at  a 
stage  when  such  knowledge  is  only  imperfect;  he  may  be 
content  to  know  that  the  truth  which  he  sees  is  only  partial, 
though  it  be  the  utmost  which  his  faculties  can  reach  ; and 
this  he  will  do  the  more  readily  if  he  believe  that  his  effort  is 
the  condition  of  ultimate  success.  If  the  universe  can  be- 
come God  only  by  passing  beyond  his  standpoint,  and  if  he  is 
to  be  an  agent  in  that  mighty  apotheosis,  he  must  himself 
strive  to  transcend  his  faculties,  and  use  his  logic,  not  only  as 
a safeguard  of  consistency,  but  as  ready  to  pass  beyond  itself 
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into  a nearer  approximation  to  the  higher  logic  wliich  shall 
be  the  form  of  the  divine  self-consciousness.  To  feel  him- 
self co-operant  in  the  growth  of  God,  and  his  thought  a 
new  stage  of  progress  in  the  opening  consciousness  of  the 
youthful  Deity,  another  truth  acquired,  a fresh  idea  gained, 
destined  perhaps  to  do  its  work  and  he  forgotten,  perhaps 
to  live  forever  in  the  eternal  omniscience ; this  is  nobler 
for  a man  than  to  boast  of  never  having  been  betrayed 
into  even  a formal  inconsistency,  never  having  got  into  an 
illogical  position,  never  having  cast  even  a fugitive  glance 
outside  his  own  mental  sphere.  Consistency  is  a good  thing, 
for  gods  and  for  machines  ; hut  for  human  minds  and  human 
speculations,  I take  it,  progress  is  a better.  Only  perfect 
knowledge  and  perfect  ignorance  are  constant;  evolution  is 
progress  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

The  second  answer  I make  to  the  Transcendentalist  objec- 
tion is  by  denying  that  it  is  impossible  even  by  mere  analysis 
of  knowledge  or  perception  to  get  beyond  self-consciousness. 
Unphysical  Metaphysic  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  go  far  in 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge,  hut  it  may  at  least 
get  further  hack  than  this.  IMany  objects  are  perceived  as 
such  without  a conscious  reference  to  self  at  all,  by  their 
relations  with  each  other ; and  this  is,  in  fact,  Kant’s  ‘ Eefuta- 
tion  of  Idealism’  that  the  perception  of  objects  outside  us 
precedes  and  does  not  depend  on  the  perception  of  self.  Xo 
doubt  this  process,  when  reflected  on,  is  seen  to  involve  the 
holding  together  of  the  perceived  objects  and  their  constituent 
feelings  in  a common  consciousness  or  subject,  but  tlie  process 
exists  before  it  is  known,  tliat  is  potentially,  or  absolutely ; 
also  the  developed  subject,  that  is,  the  system  of  categories  and 
forms  of  relation  and  forms  of  intuition,  exists  absolutely,  aud 
even  produces  or  joins  in  the  production  of  objects,  long  before 
it  is  itself  perceived,  and  consciously  refers  its  objects  to 
itself  as  a subject-object.  In  other  words,  relations  may  con- 
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stitute  an  object  without  being  themselves  perceived  or  made 
into  objects.  Absolute  relations  are  the  rudiments  of  objects, 
and  are  not  themselves  objects  till  later ; and,  a fortiori,  the 
objectifying  process  itself  does  not  become  an  object  till  it  is 
far  advanced : mind  is  conscious  of  objects  long  before  it  is 
conscious  of  that  consciousness ; it  perceives  long  before  it 
perceives  its  own  method  of  perception.  Such  unperceived 
process  of  objectification  has,  of  course,  no  objective  existence 
except  to  metempirical  thought,  but  it  exists  absolutely, 
though,  of  course  (as  I am  always  saying),  the  language  in 
which  we  speak  of  it,  as  of  all  absolute  existence,  can  be  only 
symbolical. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  objectifying  process  begins, 
however  rudimentarily,  with  felt  relation,  and  that  the 
perception  of  relation,  and  still  more  of  the  relation  of  all 
relations  to  a subject,  are  late  stages  in  its  development.  The 
analysis  of  the  process  of  perceiving  an  ‘ object  ’ into  a ‘ mani- 
fold’ given  to  sense,  a form  of  sense  (space  and  time),  a 
category  or  general  form  of  synthesis  given  by  the  under- 
standing, and  a reference  of  the  whole  to  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  is  clearly  only  possible  (if  ever)  in  respect  of  a 
highly-developed  act  of  knowledge ; in  the  earlier  stages  the 
different  elements  are  not  only  not  consciously  separated,  but 
are  not  separated  or  separalde  at  all  except  logically  or  poten- 
tially. Now  1 have  said  that  this  may  be  seen  even  in  our 
present  developed  processes.  The  only  difficidty  lies  in 
expressing  it,  for  language  is  a product  of  the  self-conscious 
.stage,  and  irresistibly  conveys  associations  connected  with 
that  stage.  Not  only  is  it  evident  from  children,  who  mani- 
festly distinguish  objects  long  before  they  have  any  idea  of 
self ; but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  adult  conscious- 
ness, there  are  many  objects  which  we  neither  now  refer 
consciously  to  ourself  as  subject,  nor  endow  with  permanence 
or  any  other  quality  which  might  imply  such  reference  in  the 
past.  Take,  for  instance,  a melody  ; we  do  not  refer  it  to 
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ourselves,  or  to  any  constant  external  existence ; we  perceive 
it  only  by  reference  to  other  sounds  and  ideas  of  sound : this 
is  what  we  mean  by  trying  to  ‘ understand  ’ a new  piece  of 
music ; we  try  to  give  it  shape,  to  relate  it  to  other  musical 
shapes  in  our  minds,  and  thus  to  give  it  meaning,  to  perceive 
it  as  an  object.  Or  take  a ‘smell’  or  a ‘taste’;  the  smell  of 
musk  is  a distinct  object  to  me  though  I have  no  notion  what 
musk  ‘is,’  that  is,  as  a permanent  object,  and  have  no  belief 
in  the  permanent  existence  of  the  smell.  The  present  sensa- 
tion is  connected  by  association  with  other  like  sensations  in 
the  past,  which  are  all  grouped  together  as  an  object,  and 
distinguished  as  such  from  other  groups  and  from  the  rest  of 
experience,  though  experience  as  a whole  may  not  have  been 
unified  into  an  Ego  or  subject. 

But  it  is  objected  that  we  cannot  recognise  a sensation  as  the 
same  as  one  I have  had  before,  except  by  referring  it  to  the 
same  consciousness.  I answer  that  it  can  be  recognised  only 
if  it  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  same  consciousness,  but  that  this 
fact  need  not  be  perceived  : the  unity  of  consciousness  is,  in 
fact,  ultimately  perceived  through  experiences  of  the  connec- 
tion of  special  feelings,  consciousness  is  seen  to  be  continuous 
because  it  is  found  that  the  same  feelings  may  reappear  in  it. 
Again  it  is  objected  that  association  cannot  make  objects,  for 
that  states  in  order  to  be  associated  must  be  already  defined 
as  objects,  and  that  “ no  custom  based  on  a repetition  of  ex- 
periences can  be  tlie  source  of  the  very  principles  on  wliich 
experience  rests  ” (Caird,  Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  220).  I answer  that 
higher  experiences  are  developed  from  lower,  and  that  though 
the  former  may  be  implicitly  contained  in  the  latter,  they  are 
not  so  consciously  or  explicitly.  For  instance,  it  may  well 
be  that  causality  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  perception  of 
sequence,  but  explicit  consciousness  of  it  comes  only  from  many 
sequences.  If  causality  cannot  be  thought  as  itself  caiised, 
surely  the  perception  of  it  may.  The  association  theory  seems 
to  bo  sometimes  interpreted  as  if  it  meant  that  the  individual 
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finds  certain  of  liis  states  often  connected,  and  so  consciously 
infers  some  bond  of  connection  or  some  objective  reality;  but 
tlie  very  point  of  it  is  that  the  perception  of  the  connection  is 
the  perception  of  the  bond  or  objective  reality.  I therefore 
admit  that  “sensations  identified  as  the  same  in  repeated 
recniT’ence  are  already  objects  ” (ih.,  350),  for  the  identification 
is  the  objectification ; the  two  are  the  same  process : but  I 
deny  that  they  need  be  objects  before  they  are  identified ; and 
the  means  which  makes  identification  possible  is  association. 
The  pairs  of  ideas,  object  and  substance,  coexistence  and 
reciprocity,  change  and  causality,  may  be  evolved  together,  or 
one  may  be  implicit  in  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot  bring  the 
one  to  clear  consciousness  without  asserting  the  other  (ih., 
459) ; it  may  be  that  every  law  of  the  universe  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  perception  of  an  object  in  space  and  time ; 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  object 
without  knowledge  of  such  laws,  or  that  the  knowledge  does 
not  come  by  association.  To  put  explicit  consciousness  of  a 
fact  into  perceptions  which  involve  the  fact  only  implicitly  is 
much  the  same  as  “ bringing  the  source  of  the  categories 
under  the  categories,”  which  Transcendeutalists  so  much 
object  to.  I am  ready  to  admit  that  self-consciousness  is 
potentially  present  in  the  simplest  monad,  and  that  the 
perception  of  an  object  “ implies  the  possibility  of  an  iden- 
tical consciousness  of  self”  {ih.,  345  ; ef.  395),  just  as  any 
effect  is  potentially  in  its  cause ; but  the  question  surely 
is  whether  it  is  actually  present,  for  if  not  how  can  it  as  such 
be  the  condition  of  objective  perception?  Whether  ‘self’ 
mean  the  ‘transcendental  self,’  “the  unity  presupposed  in 
all  knowledge  ” {ih.,  362  sqq.),  or  ‘ the  phenomenal  self,’ 
the  process  of  objectification,  it  is  clear,  as  I submit,  that  to 
constitute  an  ‘ object  ’ both  must  be  there,  but  neither  need 
be  consciously  there : each  exists  before  it  is  perceived,  but 
of  course  the  meaning  of  that  very  statement  is  that  each  is 
potentially  objective.  And  I understand  that  I’rof.  Caird,  at 
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anyrate,  admits  this,  for  he  says  {ih.  396)  that  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  elements  involved  in  knowledge  may  never  be 
developed  in  the  individual  at  all ; “ he  may  be  conscious  of 
objects,  but  not  distinctly  self-conscious”;  “all  this,”  he  says, 
“ does  not  concern  us  when  we  are  treating  of  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  However  that  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  concerns  us  very  considerably  when  we 
are  treating  of  the  conditions  of  actiial  knowledge. 

Of  course  if  the  word  ‘ object  ’ be  defined  in  relation  to 
‘ subject,’  one  term  of  the  relation  cannot  be  perceived  with- 
out the  other,  but  my  contention  is  that  such  a definition  is 
purely  arbitrary  and  at  variance  with  admitted  facts.  To 
refer  objects  to  a subject  is  of  course  self-consciousness,  but 
in  my  view,  objects  must  be,  or  at  least  are,  made  and  per- 
ceived by  reference  to  each  other  before  perception  of  the 
totality  of  experience  which  gives  the  idea  of  subject.  Ex- 
perience is  known  in  its  parts  before  it  is  known  as  a whole. 

It  may  perhaps  be  that  we  cannot  combine  the  data  of 
different  senses,  or  form  the  idea  of  external  and  permanent 
objects  independent  of  sensation,  except  by  in  some  way 
referring  them  to  a permanent  subject,  and  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  external  world  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  separation  of  self  and  not-self,  but  this  I am  not 
concerned  with,  for  whatever  be  the  sense  in  which  Trans- 
cendentalists  use  the  word  ‘ object  ’ in  this  connection,  as  to 
which  I do  not  feel  sure,  to  me  it  is  far  from  coextensive 
with  the  material  universe.  If  I show  that  I can  use 
objective  language  without  the  implication  of  self-conscious- 
ness, I show  both  that  analytical  or  introspective  ^leta- 
physic  does  not  go  to  prove  that  this  is  ultimate,  and  that 
even  if  those  methods  cannot  themselves  shew  its  genesis  of 
development  (as  I think  they  partly  can),  at  any  rate  the 
symbolic  propositions  of  Physic  are  capable  of  being  re- 
translated into  intelligible  and  real  propositions  at  stages 
farther  back  than  the  introduction  of  self-consciousness.  No 
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doubt  I must  also  admit  that  of  stages  further  back  than  the 
perception  of  objects  (in  my  sense)  I am  unable  to  speak,  for 
to  speak  of  or  give  a name  to  anything,  or  to  any  process  is 
(so  far  as  the  name  has  a meaning)  to  make  the  thing  or 
process  an  object,  to  qualify  it ; if  we  speak  of  it  therefore 
at  all,  before  it  is  an  object,  that  can  be  only  either  symboli- 
cally to  metempirical  thought,  or  proleptically  as  what  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  when  perceived.  This  must  be  also 
our  answer  to  the  objection,  that  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
thought  by  pre-existing  material  things,  or  by  a pre-existing 
objective  connection  among  states  of  consciousness,  is  absurd, 
if  things  and  objects  are  constituted  by  thought ; we  must 
admit  that  before  thought  there  is  no  objective  existence, 
so  that  unless  thought  can  be  considered  to  throw  exist- 
ence backwards  on  stages  before  its  own  evolution,  to  a pure 
Idealist  who  rejects  Metempiric,  evolution  is  only  a symbolism 
or  category  by  which  thought  represents  to  itself  its  own 
genesis;  but  according  to  our  present  system,  phenomena 
existed  before  they  were  perceived  as  such,  and  tlie  ‘ things,’ 
the  relations  of  which  through  their  phenomena  produced 
thought,  existed  noumenally  before  their  phenomena  were  by 
thought  made  into  material  objects. 

If  therefore  by  ‘subject’  we  mean  that  which  is  not  objec- 
tive, that  which  exists  absolutely  and  not  objectively,  clearly 
mind  as  subject  is  unknowable ; for  in  this  sense  both  mind 
and  matter  are  necessary  to  knowledge.  Mind  as  the  inner 
series  is  knowable  as  an  object ; so  in  a sense  is  mind  as  the 
sum  of  experience  or  perceptions,  not  indeed  as  a wliole  but 
by  its  parts  ; so  is  mind  as  thouglit,  or  as  the  system  of  organic 
forms  and  categories,  the  developed  ‘ subject,’  which  is  in 
fact  only  a complex  object  made  like  any  otlier  object  by 
classifying  tlie  relations  of  the  inner  sequences : but  mind  as 
simple  subject,  as  the  absolute  subject  of  relations,  as  a factor 
and  condition  of  the  process  of  object-making,  cannot  be 
known  apart  as  an  object ; it  can  only  be  described  as  the 
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sum  of  experience  missing  all  its  items.  The  objectifying 
process,  as  itself  existing  objectively  or  ideally,  that  is  as 
fully  and  clearly  perceived,  includes  a possible  reference  to  a 
permanent  self,  such  reference  being  of  course  conscious  in 
the  observing  mind,  which  may  or  may  not  be  that  in  which 
the  process  is  considered  as  taking  place ; but  as  existing 
absolutely,  or  as  unperceived,  it  does  not  imply  reference  to 
self  at  all,  but  is  simply  a process  of  organisation  of  relations 
which  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  simple  element, 
united  feelings  or  change  in  feeling.  This  is  the  nidus  of 
subject  and  object ; they  are  there  together  undifferentiated, 
and  though  logically  we  may  separate  the  feeling  of  union  or 
change,  from  the  union  or  change  of  feeling,  and  say  that  the 
former  is  the  rudimentary  object,  and  the  latter  the  rudi- 
mentary subject,  clearly  the  two  cannot  be  either  known  or 
felt  apart.  The  object  can  exist  only  as  united  in  a subject, 
the  subject  only  as  the  union  of  objects  or  possible  objects  ; 
they  can  be  known  only  together,  the  formal  and  material 
elements  are  inseparable.  But  the  process  of  objectmaking 
is  the  work  not  of  any  activity  of  the  subject  in  its  simple 
sense,  but  of  the  object  which,  however  gradually  (by  the 
process  which  has  no  physical  name  but  subjectively  is  called 
the  Laws  of  Association),  develops  an  organism  which  is  often 
called  the  subject  in  a wider  sense,  the  mind  and  the  forms 
of  thought  and  sense  (other  than  time  which  is  another  name 
for  the  subject) ; and  further  objectification  takes  place  only 
through  this  logical  apparatus.  But  this  being  the  work  of 
the  original  object  cannot  be  applied  to  the  original  subject ; 
the  ‘ transcendental  Ego  ’ can  never  without  some  metempiri- 
cal  assumption  be  brought  under  the  categories,  for  if  not 
their  ‘ source  ’ it  is  their  condition  and  prior  to  them.  And 
having  to  Metaphysic  no  possible  objective  existence  it  has 
no  independent  absolute  existence,  unless  we  like  to  say  that 
the  simple  absolute  feeling  is  the  germ  of  the  object,  and  the 
simple  conjunction  of  feelings,  that  is,  the  absolute  relation 
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is  the  germ  of  the  subject.  In  this  sense  no  doubt  we  may 
say  that  the  material  element  is  given  from  without;  the 
formal  element,  the  form  of  time  as  unity  or  continuity,  is 
given  by  the  subject. 

But  though  neither  subject  nor  object,  each  involving  the 
other,  can  be  known  or  felt  apart,  either  in  their  origin  or  in 
their  later  development,  states  of  consciousness  are  often 
contrasted  according  to  what  is  considered  their  greater  or  less 
objectivity,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  as  ‘ objective  ’ 
or  ‘ subjective  ’ states.  The  distinction  (which  to  knowledge 
is  clearly  only  relative)  corresponds  broadly  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  quality  and  feeling,  or  as  Mr.  Lewes  puts 
it  ‘ felt  and  feeling,’  which  may  be  called  objective  and  sub- 
jective relations  of  the  same  state,  though  in  fact  the  total 
state  is  not  the  same  in  both,  and  they  are  therefore  not  two 
‘ aspects  ’ of  the  same  reality  as  Mr.  Lewes  would  have  it, 
but  only  the  same  central  factor  witli  two  different  ‘ escorts  ’ 
or  associated  groups.  The  best  example  we  have  of  feeling 
is  perhaps  in  one  of  the  vague  states  of  pleasant  or  painful 
consciousness  which  come  from  the  sympathetic  system  or 
from  the  general  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body,  but 
which  when  felt  we  do  not  consciously  recognise  or  refer  to 
any  object.  On  what  then  does  it  depend  whether  a parti- 
cular conscious  state  shall  take  one  aspect  rather  than  the 
other  ? The  answer,  I think,  is  broadly  this.  Any  conscious 
state  may  either  be  connected  through  association  with  ideas 
of  other  states,  so  that  what  fills  consciousness  is  the  relation 
between  it  and  others,  whereby  it  is  perceived  as  an  object, 
external  or  not  (and  here  the  present  question  differs  from 
that  between  outer  and  inner  series,  though  it  is  often  con- 
fused with  it),  or  it  may  at  once  seek  expression  in  action, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  in  which  case,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived  at 
all,  it  is  referred  to  the  whole  Ego,  and  not  to  other  separate 
states;  it  is  thus  not  an  ‘object’  or  quality,  but  an  emotion 
0 feeling.  To  take  an  example : if  we  go  near  a fire,  the 
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resulting  state  of  consciousness  may  become  either  the  ‘object’ 
fire  or  the  ‘ feeling  ’ warmth,  according  to  the  trains  it  sets 
up ; if  it  set  up  a cognitive  train,  it  is  an  object ; if  an  active, 
a feeling  or  emotion.  The  most  subjective  feelings,  pleasures, 
pains  and  emotions,  are  those  which  most  tend  to  action ; the 
most  objective  cognitions,  calculations,  speculations,  have 
little  or  no  active  power.  I may  point  out  that  though,  of 
course,  where  the  cognitive  train  is  voluntary,  and  to  that 
extent  active,  the  element  of  interest  is  necessary — and  this 
element  may  be  organically  involved  in  many  trains  where  it 
is  not  consciously  felt — stiU.  it  is  possible  that  the  train  set 
up  may  be  to  consciousness  wholly  associative  or  cognitive, 
resulting  not  from  habitual  voluntary  thought,  but  from  the 
purely  passive  effects  of  habitual  contiguity  or  similarity,  so 
that  a state  of  consciousness  may  be  wholly  objective  without 
any  conscious  reference  to  a subject ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  never  the  case  that  an  impression  is  wholly  transformed 
into  action  without  setting  up  associative  or  cognitive  trains 
(except  in  the  case  of  reflex  action),  so  that  an  impression  at 
once  wholly  expressed  does  not  enter  the  perceptive  conscious- 
ness at  all,  and  we  see,  as  before,  that  no  purely  subjective 
state  can  be  Icnowable.  It  may  verv  likelv  be  true  that  to 
our  developed  consciousness  every  state  is  a compound  of  the 
three  elements,  feeling,  thought  and  will,  force  impressed, 
redistributed  and  expressed,  and  that  in  every  case  the  name 
we  give  to  a state  is  that  onl}’’  of  its  predominant  element. 
These  successive  stages  are  followed  in  every  passage  of  force 
through  an  organism,  and  are  doubtless  almost  inseparably 
interwoven  in  association.*  I will  add  that  the  very  doubt 

* I may  note  that  the  meaning  liere  given  to  objective,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  subjective,  is  not  universal : often  it  is  taken  to  mean  external 
or  physical,  outer  objects  as  opposed  to  inner.  Others,  as  for  instance 
Mr.  Lewe.s,  would  ajiparently  confine  the  word  still  farther  to  mean  not 
the  whole  even  of  the  objects  dei'ived  from  sensation,  but  only  tho.se 
composed  of  matter  and  motion,  and  derived  from  optico-muscular 
sense : thus  feelings  interpreted  as  modes  of  matter  and  motion,  iu-e 
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as  to  where  the  line  between  objective  and  subjective  should 
be  drawn  shows  that  there  is  no  impassable  division  between 
them. 

Once  more,  then,  we  come  upon  the  deeper  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  objective  existence,  one  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
Metaphysic  cannot  answer  except  only  by  saying  that  objec- 
tive existence  or  perception  comes  from  absolute,  by  the 
organisation  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  absolute  feeling. 
These  changes  follow  certain  regular  forms,  which  forms 
becoming  organic  or  stereotyped  in  the  organism,  go  to  make 
the  developed  ‘subject’:  the  forms  common  to  all  sensation, 
such  as  time  and  space,  making  the  sensitive  subject,  or  the 
forms  of  intuition  ; the  cognitive  forms,  such  as  the  categories, 
making  the  cognitive  subject,  the  understanding ; and  the 
forms  of  action  making  the  moral  subject,  the  hierarchy  of 
emotions  united  under  the  moral  sense.  Thus  far  we  can  see ; 
but  wlien  we  come  to  the  deej)er  questions,  why  change  should 
occur  at  all,  why  the  changing  states  should  be  held  together, 
whether  such  holding  together  is  intenial  or  external,  subjec- 
tive or  objective,  or  both,  why  form  should  be  added  to  con- 
sciousness, wdiat  is  the  relation  of  the  many  to  the  one  in 
consciousness,  wliicli  of  them  is  cause  and  which  effect — 
these  are  questions  with  which  mere  experience  can  only  deal 
very  partially.  It  may,  indeed,  say  that  if  we  refuse  to 
assume  in  ourselves  a mind  or  Ego,  apart  from  its  states,  with 
orvjinative  power,  and  thus  to  make  the  universe  its  creation, 
a liypothesis  which  is  difficult  to  justify  from  the  mere  iicr- 

objective,  and  all  others  subjective.  Thi.s,  no  doubt,  e.\plains  liow  for 
instance  vibration  is  considered  the  ‘objective’  e.xphuiation  of  souml  ; 
still  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  sound  itself,  for  instance  a tune,  as  heard, 
is  not  an  object,  even  if  that  name  be  refused  to  an  emotion  or  a cate- 
gory'. However,  that  is  all  a que.stion  of  names  ; tliere  is  no  dilliculty 
in  principle.  The  question  of  inner  and  outer  has  been  alieady  con- 
sidered, and  the  relation  of  vision  to  the  other  senses  is  a question  with 
which  Psychology  and  Physiology  are  clearly  aljle  to  deal. 
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manence  of  tlie  Ego  (which  seems  all  that  Ls  necessary  to 
assume),  we  must  conclude  that  the  absolute  feehng  itself 
changes,  that  is,  has  parts  and  perceivable  relations  between 
them,  and  that  it  is  these  changes  which  when  focussed  and 
classified  and  perceived  constitute  or  determine  objects.  The 
evolution  of  objective  existence  seems  the  finding  of  the  one 
in  the  many  by  means  of  a conscious  centre,  the  reduction  of 
the  flux  of  feeling  to  the  unity  of  self.  How  this  happens 
Metaphysic  can,  by  the  help  of  Physic,  tell  us  vaguely  by 
tracing  the  development  of  knowledge  from  feeling,  but  why 
it  should  happen  it  cannot  tell  us  at  all. 

These  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  question  from  its 
metaphysical  side,  but  in  practice  they  are  not  always  kept 
separate,  and  questions  are  often  asked  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject which  comprise  more  than  one  of  them.  I wHl,  before 
leaving  the  metaphysical  region  take  two  of  these : that  as  to 
the  relation  between  my  feeling  and  the  tremor  in  my  nerve, 
and  that  as  to  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  my  mind 
and  body. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  a state  of 
my  consciousness  and  the  corresponding  simultaneous  nervous 
motion  in  my  brain  ? Well  to  begin  with,  I deny  that  there 
is  any  -such  corresponding  siimiUaticoiis  nervous  motion. 
No  doubt  science  sometimes  says  that  when  I see  a nervous 
tremor  in  a man’s  brain  that  means  that  he  has  at  that 
moment  a certain  state  of  consciousness,  or  that  when  I have 
a state  of  consciousness  another  man  could  see  a tremor  hi 
my  brain ; but  that  is  because  science  is  on  those  occasions 
trespassing  on  Metempiric,  and  is  talking  about  things  of 
Avliich  it  cannot  possibly  know  anything,  and  no  wonder 
tlierefore  that  it  finds  them  mysterious.  Let  us  see  then 
viiat  science  tells  me  as  to  my  own  conscious  states  which  it 
and  I do  know.  Tlie  most  that  it  says  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that  wlienever  I have  a conscious  state  (either  objective 
or  subjective,  such  for  instance  as  I call  fire,  or  such  as  I call 
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warmth, — that  does  not  matter  at  all),  then  supposing  that  I 
had  a hole  made  in  my  skull  and  an  elaborate  apparatus  of 
reflectors  and  microscopes  directed  to  some  minute  portion 
of  my  brain,  and  having  previously  applied  my  closed  eye  to 
the  apparatus,  I were  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  my  conscious 
state  to  open  my  eye,  I should  have  another  conscious  state, 
and  that  of  the  particular  kind  which  I call  a tremor  in  my 
brain : and  no  doubt  if  the  apparatus  could  be  at  once 
directed  to  a certain  other  spot  this  tremor  in  my  brain 
would  be  again  followed  by  a third  state  of  the  kind  which 
I call  a tremor  in  my  optic  nerve,  and  this  process  might  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times  I liked,  except  that  after  a 
time  the  tremors  being  all  in  the  optic  nerve  would  be  like 
a repeating  decimal,  and  might  look  like  one  continuous 
tremor. 

Xow  as  to  this,  I remark  flrst  that  no  two  of  these  suc- 
cessive states  are  in  any  sense  simultaneous ; for  even  if  we 
imagine  the  apparatus  self-acting,  we  know  very  well  that 
we  could  not  be  conscious  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
of  two  feelings,  such  as  fire  or  warmth  and  a cerebral  tremor, 
or  two  different  tremors  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  ; so 
that  it  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  say  with  the  vulgar  that 
the  different  terms  of  the  series,  the  original  feeling  of  warmth 
or  fire,  the  cerebral  tremor,  the  optic  tremor  and  the  rest  are 
related  to  one  another  in  some  causal  relation, — than  to  main- 
tain with  several  recent  philosophers  that  they  are  different 
‘ sides  ’ or  ‘ aspects  ’ of  the  same  process  or  fact,  for  if  this 
were  so,  the  same  fact  or  process  might  go  on  having  different 
sides  or  aspects  and  turning  itself  round  in  consciousness 
until  the  crack  of  doom.  No  doubt  cause  and  effect  are  in 
one  sense  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  suc- 
cessive aspects  not  simultaneous,  and  it  is  only  confusing  to 
call  a successive  aspect  an  aspect  rather  tlian  an  effect.  Now 
in  this  respect  the  relation  between  the  terms  of  the  series 
we  have  been  discussing,  seems  to  resemble  that  of  cause  and 
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effect  rather  than  that  of  co-existent  aspects,  for  I am  not 
aware  of  a single  fact  which  goes  to  show  that  the  conscious 
state  and  nervous  tremor  are  simultaneous  and  not,  as  the 
facts  we  have  noticed  seem  plainly  to  prove,  successive  in 
time.  But  in  one  important  respect  we.  must  differ  from  the 
vulgar  (and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Spencer  agrees  with  them. 
Psychology,  i.  20),  for  whereas  they  look  upon  the  tremor  as 
the  cause,  and  the  feeling  as  the  effect,  the  facts  seem  to 
point  to  an  exactly  converse  relation,  the  tremor  being  the 
effect,  and  the  feeling  the  cause. 

Next  I remark  that  the  relation  between  the  successive 
states  referred  to  above,  presents  no  difficulty  considered 
as  a relation  of  cause  and  effect,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  then  only  if  the  first  he  taken  as 
an  inner  subjective  feeling  and  not  as  an  outer  object.  For 
that  the  first  observed  tremor  in  the  brain  should,  when  lisht 
is  thrown  upon  it,  reflected  by  it  and  transmitted  (through  the 
elaborate  apparatus  I have  mentioned)  to  the  eye,  cause  a 
second  tremor  in  the  optic  nerve,  is  a very  intelligible 
physical  fact ; such  again  would  be  the  causation  of  the  first 
tremor  in  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  sensitive  to  heat 
by  an  external  object  like  fire.  But  suppose  the  original 
state  of  consciousness  to  have  been  not  the  object  fire,  but 
the  feeling  warmth ; then  it  will  be  said  tliere  is  a difficulty, 
for  how  can  an  inner  subjective  feeling  like  warmth  cause 
any  external  material  phenomenon  like  the  tremor  in  my 
brain  ? I answer  by  pointing  to  the  material  identity  which 
I have  explained  between  subjective  feelings  and  objects — 
the  object  fire  and  the  feeling  warmth  are  the  same  thing, 
only  with  different  associations.  Is  there  then  anything  in 
the  elements  which  have  to  be  added  in  order  to  convert  the 
feeling  warmth  into  the  object  fire,  which  makes  it  intelligible 
why  the  latter  should  be  able  to  cause  tremors,  the  former 
not?  These  elements  consist  of  certain  associated  states, 
principally  visual  and  tactual,  and  the  only  one  which  seems 
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of  importance  is  the  visible  tremor,  or  other  phenomenon 
which  we  know  as  the  object  or  ‘ force,’  ‘ heat  vibration  ’ and 
its  property  (which  is  also  an  elaborate  organisation  of  visual 
ideas)  of  causing  motion  in  distant  bodies.  Now  no  doubt 
it  seems  perfectly  natural  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  for 
which  we  wish  to  account,  namely,  nervous  tremors,  to  this 
complex  of  visual  ideas  called  heat  vibration,  and  on  the 
other  hand  very  difficult  to  attribute  it  to  the  non-visual 
feeling  warmth  ; but  this  is  not  because  visual  states  are  in 
their  nature  different  to  any  other  states  as  being  less  parts 
of  self,  or  because  the  feeling  warmth  is  not  included  as 
much  as  they  in  the  whole  external  object  ‘heat,’  but  because 
nearly  all  my  knowledge  of  the  external  world  being  derived 
from  vision,  external  objects  are  made  principally  of  visual 
states,  and  I can  pass  therefore  more  easily  from  a visual 
state  to  the  whole  external  object  than  from  any  state  of 
another  sense,  even  though  the  latter  ought  also  strictly 
speaking  to  be  included  in  the  whole  object.  Moreover  in 
the  present  instance  the  property  which  we  want  to  get,  that 
of  causing  motion  in  nerves,  is  itself  a combination  of  visual 
states,  we  may  therefore  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
feeling  of  warmth  without  its  visual  associations  seems  in- 
capable of  producing  it,  or  of  being  looked  upon  as  an 
external  force  at  all.  The  difficulty  therefore  in  the  instance 
in  question  is  due  to  a defect  or  want  of  association  of  visual 
with  other  states.  But  I repeat  that  there  is  nothing  in 
visual  states  essentially  different  from  others,  or  that  makes 
it  mysterious  how  visual  states  should  accompany  or  even 
cause  or  pass  into  other  conscious  states,  or  vice  versa ; in 
fact  this  is  a process  continually  observed  in  what  we  call 
association,  which  is  really  nothing  but  one  state  causing  or 
becoming  another.  Therefore  all  feelings  wliatever,  are 
capable  of  becoming  visual  or  material  objects,  and  these 
1 are  capable  of  producing  nervous  tremors,  tlie  difficulty 
i therefore  of  the  heterogeneity  of  feeling  and  tremor  vanishes. 
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I shall  he  told,  however,  that  though  any  feeling  like 
warmth  or  sound  may  through  association  produce  or  become 
the  idea  of  a visual  or  external  object,  this  does  not  explain 
the  point  at  issue ; for  the  tremor  is  a visual  sensadion  or  im- 
pression, and  the  difficulty  is  how,  for  instance,  the  feeling 
sound  is  connected  with  the  visual  impression  perceived  as  a 
tremor  of  the  auditory  nerve ; this  impression  cannot  come 
from  the  idea  of  the  external  vibrating  body  or  air,  for  ideas 
cannot  produce  impressions.  But  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
vibrating  air  which  I consider  to  produce  the  tremor ; I 
only  say  that  it  is  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  the  external 
vibration  or  other  visual  phenomenon  which  is  part  of  the 
whole  external  object,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  associate 
with  the  feeling  of  sound  the  idea  of  a nervous  tremor; 
that  which  I suppose  to  cause  the  actual  tremor  is  the 
actual  external  vibration  or  other  visual  phenomenon  which 
my  sense  of  sound  points  to,  or  ought  to  be  associated 
with,  and  if  there  is  none  such,  if  my  sense  of  sound  does 
not  point  to  any  external  vibration  or  other  visual  pheno- 
menon, then  I have  good  reason  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  tremor  in  my  auditory  nerve.  Suppose 
I could  trace  the  whole  progress  of  the  vibrations  from  the 
sounding  body  through  my  ear  to  my  brain ; science  says  that 
when  I sato  the  vibration  reaching  some  particular  spot  in 
my  brain,  I should  hear  a sensation  of  sound ; what,  then,  is 
to  be  made  of  this  fact  ? Well,  I suppose  most  people 
represent  the  process  to  themselves  as  a transference  of  some- 
thing called  sound  from  an  external  object,  the  sounding  body, 
to  me. 

How,  then,  do  we  represent  this  sound  when  outside  us, 
that  is,  as  an  external  object  or  force  ? Surely  not  as  aerial 
vibration  alone,  for  that  is  not  the  whole  force,  it  is  hardly 
even  part  of  it,  for  except  as  to  certain  tactual  ideas  which 
are  practically  evanescent,  these  aerial  vibrations  are  light 
reflected  from  the  vibrating  particles,  and  manifesting  them 
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(in  idea)  to  the  eye ; when  we  speak  of  ‘ sound  ’ as  an  external 
force  or  energy,  we  include  in  it  not  only  its  visual  part,  but 
its  audible  part  too.  But  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the  difficulty  ? 
The  visual  elements  in  the  external  object  ‘sound’  produce 
the  visual  vibrations  in  ear,  and  brain,  the  audible  element 
produces  the  audible  sensation  of  hearing.  The  process  or 
‘ message  ’ to  the  ear  gives  off  at  each  point  processes  to  the 
eye,  and  that  to  the  eye  gives  off  processes  to  the  ear.  And 
of  these  the  eye,  happening  to  be  the  keener,  can  trace  the 
progress  of  the  message  to  the  ear,  the  auditory  centre;  but  if 
our  ear  were  keen  enough,  it  also  could  trace  the  progress  of 
the  message  through  the  eye  to  the  optic  centre.  If  this 
were  so,  we  should  have  the  difficulty  of  a tremolo  shake  in 
a particular  region  of  space  seeming  to  produce  a sense  of 
sight,  as  we  have  now  that  of  a nervous  tremor  seeming  to 
produce  a sense  of  sound.  The  only  difficulty  in  either  case 
is  from  not  remembering  that  there  are  two  messages  from 
the  outside  to  ear  and  eye  respectively,  and  that  the  outer 
object  sound  includes  both  a visual  and  an  audible  element, 
of  which  the  former  produces  aerial  vibrations  and  tremors  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  latter  produces  the  sound  as 
heard  and  the  tremolo  (if  we  could  hear  it)  of  the  optic  nerve. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  audible  sound  is 
‘ caused  ’ by  the  vibration  than  that  it  causes  it,  except  that 
by  ‘ cause  ’ we  naturally  mean  physical,  and  that  being  an 
idea  derived  from  the  external  world,  is  more  aptly  conjoined 
with  a visible  and  tangible  than  with  an  audible  object ; the 
external  world,  a system  of  objects  outside  one  another,  being 
ultimately  resolvable  into  tactual  sensations  and  groups,  of 
which  visual  sensations  are  symbols.  The  sound,  therefore, 
and  the  vibration,  if  not  ‘two  aspects,’  as  Mr,  Lewes  says, 
of  one  process,  are  two  processes  as  affecting  two  different 
senses. 

How,  then,  do  the  two  messages  come  to  be  connected  in 
this  manner  so  that  the  audible  message  is  also  visible,  and 
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the  visible  also  audible  ? Now,  on  the  side  of  the  organism, 
we  may  of  course  answer  broadly  that  the  different  special 
senses  are  various  organs  produced  by  evolution  to  carry 
different  kinds  of  external  forces  or  messages,  so  that  when 
two  or  more  forces  are  exerted  by  or  combined  in  an  external 
object  or  process,  they  are  naturally  perceived  by  different 
senses,  yet  that  all  forces  beiug  continually  transformed  and 
retransformed,  each  of  the  forces  affecting  a special  sense  is, 
on  its  way  to  the  organ  of  sense,  perpetually  sending  out  little 
rUls  of  other  forces  which  affect  other  senses,  so  that  the 
audible  message  is  visible  and  the  visible  audible.  The  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  differentiation  of 
senses  has  taken  place  are  as  yet  little  known ; but  the  ques- 
tion which  is  still  under  discussion  ( cf.  Mind  XVII.,  pp.  1 
sqq.)  between  specific  energies  and  functional  indifference  of 
the  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  seems  inclined  to  resolve 
itself  in  the  same  way  that  the  analogous  problem  of  innate 
ideas  and  forms  of  sense  and  thought  has  been  resolved : 
namely,  into  the  theory  that  different  nerves  are  probably 
endowed  with  greater  or  less  facility  in  reacting  to  special 
kinds  of  stimulus,  which  may  possibly  be  embodied  in  some 
organic  difference  of  structure  as  the  result  of  hereditary 
habit,  but  which  even  now  is  very  slight,  and  which  is  rather 
a proof  than  a disproof  of  an  original  identity.  But  however 
this  may  be,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  connection 
between  nerve  tremor  and  consciousness  can  be  brousht  down 
to  that  of  the  connection  between  two  different  sensations 
from  the  same  object,  there  is  no  ‘ mystery  ’ in  it  if  we  take 
as  given,  as  we  must  in  Metaphysic,  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  sensations : if,  however,  we  try  to  get  beyond  this  and 
enquire  what  it  is  that  sends  messages  to  our  senses,  and 
how  such  messages  are  (if  at  all)  united,  except  in  their  union 
in  our  consciousness,  these  are  questions  which  we  must  wait 
for  Metempiric  to  decide. 

The  last  metaphysical  form  of  the  question  which  I shall 
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take  is  that  which  deals  with  the  action  and  reaction  of  my 
mind  and  my  body.  This  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  last,  and 
the  answer  to  it  has  been  already  hinted.  Take  the  action 
of  moving  my  hand  away  from  a fire.  Now,  if  I am  not 
aware  in  this  action  of  any  volition,  or,  in  other  words,  if  thei 
action  be  reflex,  then  there  seems  no  difficulty ; it  is  an  action 
of  matter  on  matter,  the  fire  causing  my  hand  to  move  bj 
physical  stimulation  (through  heat)  of  my  nerves  and  muscles 
The  difficulty  arises  when  the  action  becomes  voluntary,  that 
is,  when  the  agent  becomes  not  the  object  fire,  but  the  feeling 
undue  warmth,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  see  how  that  feeling 
can  produce  an  external  phenomenon,  the  moving  of  my 
hand:  this  seems  an  action  of  mind  on  matter.  Now,  as  to 
this,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said : the 
feeling  of  warmth  is  the  fire  not  fully  perceived,  that  is,  not 
associated  with  the  visual  states  also  included  in  fire  as  an 
external  object ; and  again,  the  phenomenon  or  fact  of  moving 
my  hand  is  only  a feeling  which  has  set  up  a cognitive  train, 
so  that  at  least  we  may  say  this,  that  between  the  warmth 
and  the  resulting  motion  there  is  no  difference  of  nature,  but 
only  of  form  : objects  are  perpetually  becoming  feelings,  and 
feelings  objects,  so  that  it  is  in  no  way  mysterious  that  the 
result  of  the  one  should  sometimes  take  the  form  of  the 
other.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  more  clearly  seen  if  we  exa- 
mine more  accurately  the  case  of  one  of  those  external  sensa- 
tions which  are  not  so  easily  made  into  objects.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  muscular  sense,  the  feeling  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  muscle.  Now  this  is  clearly  an  external  sensation,  a 
‘ peripherally  initiated  ’ feeling,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  an  external  object  just  as 
much  as  a visual  sensation : but  as  a matter  of  fact,  being 
much  vaguer  and  less  definite,  and  having  many  fewer  rela- 
tions with  feelings  of  the  same  order,  these  feehngs  cohere 
into  objects  less  easily  than  visual  feelings : but  of  course  the 
movement  of  my  hand  is  clearly  an  external  object,  and  of 
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tkis  object  tbe  muscular  feeling  forms  an  important  part. 
But  if  so,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  understanding  bow  a 
feeling  can  produce  the  muscular  sensation  of  moving  my 
hand  ? The  two  seem  hardly  to  differ  at  aU  in  objectivity — 
one  seems  as  little  material  as  the  other.  Yet  this  muscular 
sensation  is  clearly  part  of  the  external  movement,  requiring 
only  the  addition  of  certain  visual  associations  to  complete  it 
into  a physical  fact  of  motion.  The  muscular  sensation  is  in 
fact  the  most  immediate  reflex  of  the  act  of  will,  the  visible 
and  audible  movement  being  mediated  by  the  action  of  light 
and  sound.  Hence  the  muscular  sensation  is  often  confounded 
with  the  actual  volition,  yet  it  is  clearly  separable  from  it, 
and  clearly  external ; indeed,  the  testimony  of  muscular  sen- 
sation is  the  very  strongest  evidence  we  have  of  an  external 
fact,  its  immediacy  leaving  less  room  for  deception. 

StiU,  no  doubt,  we  come  ultimately  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  of  qualities  and  the  world  of  feelings  are  generally 
parallel  and  independent,  and  touch  only  in  certain  special 
points  and  in  certain  special  ways ; but  that  on  these  occa- 
sions it  seems  as  if  the  physical  series  of  phenomena  were 
interrupted  and  a noumenal  subjective  term  were  introduced, 
as  if  my  wiU  were  for  the  moment  the  ‘force’  which  the 
series  transmitted,  as  if  I had  received  it,  or  that  which  sug- 
gested it  in  me,  from  without  thi’ough  sensation,  and  expressed 
it  outwards  again  in  action ; as  if  the  bond  of  the  series  in  its 
passing  through  me  had  become  efficient  cause,  not  physical 
law ; as  if  for  the  moment  the  series  had  become  real  or 
noumenal  instead  of  phenomenal — a conception  the  meaning 
of  which  we  shall  perhaps  hereafter  be  able  to  appreciate. 
Yet  even  when  passing  through  me  science  tells  me  that  the 
phenomenal  or  physical  side  of  it  was  going  on  all  the  time 
in  a series  of  vibrations  in  my  brain : how  am  I to  explain 
that  ? Here  again  we  come  back  to  the  fact  which  we  have 
so  often  seen  to  be  inexplicable  by  Metaphysic,  the  fact  of  the 
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connection  of  my  mind  and  my  body,  my  consciousness  gene- 
rally with  certain  special  visual  and  tactual  states. 

METEMPIRICAL  QUESTION. 

Finally,  let  us  come  to  the  metempirical  forms  of  the 
question.  Now  Physic  can  deal  with  mind  and  matter  when 
both  are  phenomenal ; Metaphysic  with  phenomenal  matter 
and  noumenal  mind  so  far,  but  so  far  only,  as  the  individual 
mind  of  the  observer  extends ; to  Metempiric  therefore  remain 
at  least  two  important  forms  of  the  question : namely,  first, 
the  relation  of  phenomenal  matter  to  noumenal  mind 
genercdly,  and  secondly,  the  relation  of  mind,  phenomenal 
or  noumenal,  to  noumenal  matter. 

Now  of  these  the  former  deals  not  only  with  the  various 
metaphysical  questions  from  a general  point  of  view,  that  is 
applying  them  to  all  minds  of  a like  nature  with  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  namely,  a perceptive 
intelligence  and  reflective  self-consciousness  such  as  each  finds 
in  himself  (the  only  case  in  which  the  question  of  mind  and 
matter  can  consciously  arise),  but  deals  with  the  general 
problem  of  the  relations  of  matter  to  mind  or  consciousness 
in  general,  although  in  such  consciousness  matter  and  mind 
be  not  consciously  separated. 

For  clearness  sake,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  follow  the 
various  metaphysical  forms  of  the  question,  and  we  shall  see 
that  in  each  of  these  we  are  able  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
metempirical  theory,  not  only  to  generalise  the  metaphysical 
explanation  but  to  carry  it  further  down,  and  thus  to  give 
an  explanation  of  facts  which  to  Metaphysic  were  ultimate. 
Still,  of  course,  we  must  at  last  come  to  facts  or  conceptions 
ultimate  even  to  Metempiric : imagination  may  carry  us  be- 
yond the  proveable,  but  somewhere  it  too  must  stop. 

Now  the  first  of  the  metaphysical  forms  of  the  question, 
which  takes  mind  to  mean  the  whole  empirical  Ego,  becomes 
when  generalised,  a question  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
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series  constituting  conscious  monads  to  tlie  material  universe, 
or  between  matter  and  consciousness  generally;  and.  the 
answer  to  it  is  a generalisation  of  the  former  answer,  that 
the  material  universe  is  a state  or  congeries  of  states  of 
mind,  matter  as  a phenomenal  object  is  an  evolved  form 
of  consciousness.  But  now  we  can  approach  the  further  ques- 
tion which  was  before  insoluble,  namely,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  evolution  of  matter  from  mind — a question  which  we 
have  formerly  answered,  by  showing  that  the  evolution  of 
matter  or  the  world  of  objects  in  space,  is  a stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  universe  to  self-consciousness.  This  no 
doubt  only  carries  us  to  a further  fact  as  to  which  further 
questions  may  be  asked,  but  all  progress  and  explanation  is 
by  steps  : each  step  is  a step  gained.  Again  we  now  seem  to 
get  some  solution  of  the  problems  which  before  were  left  as 
unanswerable ; such  as.  How  do  I come  to  have  a body  ? 
Why  is  my  consciousness  related  to  one  part  of  me  rather 
than  another  ? \_TMs  paragraph  is  unfinished^ 

Taking  next  the  second  metaphysical  form  of  the  question 
in  which  mind  and  matter  were  held  to  mean  inner  and 
outer  experience  respectively  : this  when  generalised  comes  to 
be  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  self-consciousness,  or  of 
the  separation  of  self  and  not-self,  or  more  generally  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  matter  and  thought:  and 
our  answer  to  this  is  again  only  a generalisation  of  our 
former  answer.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  and  generally  as  to  the  development  of  the 
organised  consciousness  from  the  simple  monad  (the  dyna- 
mical aspect  of  the  question,  which  we  found  unanswerable 
by  mere  IMetaphysic),  we  can  now  give  on  our  metempirical 
hypothesis  an  answer  which,  if  incomplete,  is  so  only  by 
the  present  deficiency  of  investigation.  Still  even  now  it 
has  gone  far — much  beyond  the  limits  of  any  short  descrip- 
tion. For  the  exposition  of  details  I must  again  refer  to  the 
luminous  expositions  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  others. 
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I can  only  say  a word  on  tlie  more  abstract  form  of  the 
question.  Matter  as  known  is,  in  a sense,  the  product  of 
thought,  but  ultimately  the  laws  of  thought  are  derived  from 
the  laws  of  that  which  is  known  as  matter ; matter  is,  in  fact, 
as  we  now  see,  the  means  through  which  consciousness  rises 
to  self-consciousness,  and  feeling  become  organised  into 
thought.  The  objective  universe  is  the  product  of  the  think- 
ing monad,  yet  apart  from  phenomena  which  constitute  that 
universe  there  can  be  no  thought,  no  thinking  monad,  and 
the  thinking  monad  is  made  of  that  which  it  makes  into  the 
universe ; the  universe  is  phenomena  focussed  by  a thinking 
monad,  thought  is  the  focussing  of  phenomena  into  a universe. 
The  monad,  therefore,  is  not  external  to  the  universe,  it  has 
no  actual  existence  apart  from  its  action,  it  is  the  focus  at 
which  the  universe  exists.  As  to  the  evolution  of  thinking 
from  mere  sensitive  monads,  that  is  the  result  of  what  is 
known  as  organisation,  by  which  a certain  portion  of  the 
outer  world  is  formed  into  a machine  for  co-ordinating  the 
various  forces  incident  on  a monad,  and  which  being  attached 
to  it,  prepares  the  raw  material  of  phenomena  for  mental 
assimilation.  The  states  of  consciousness  due  to  forces  coming 
from  the  outer  world  through  this  machine  directly  to  con- 
sciousness are  then  called  the  outer  series,  though  they  are 
largely  affected  by  the  passage  through  the  machine,  while 
those  due  to  the  redistributions  of  force  within  the  machine, 
which  are  often  carried  on  with  much  complexity  and  at 
great  length,  are  called  the  inner  series.  To  the  monad  con- 
sciousness both  are  at  once  outer  and  inner,  outer  in  respect 
of  their  origin,  inner  in  respect  of  their  existence  in  conscious- 
ness ; the  distinction  is  not  with  respect  to  the  monad,  but  to 
its  material  organism,  and  holds  therefore  only  in  the  case  of 
organised  monads. 

It  is  not  needful  to  point  out  how  the  laws  or  sequences  of 
the  inner  series  are  produced  by  outer  laws  and  sequences 
through  habit : as  organisation  becomes  perfect,  the  moie 
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general  outer  sequences  and  co-existences  become  organic, 
that  is,  become  incorporated,  as  it  were,  in  the  structure  of 
the  machine : thus  the  analyses  of  tliis  structure  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time,  as  by  Kant,  are  marks  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  to  which  organisation  has  attained.  But  by 
thus  generalising  our  former  answer  we  carry  it  deeper,  for 
we  saw  that  to  Metaphysic  alone  experience  cannot  be  safely 
carried  beyond  memory,  but  we  now  see  that  if  strict  verifi- 
cation be  disregarded,  the  same  symbolic  method  will  carry 
us  far  beyond  individual  memory,  beyond  even  the  genesis  of 
seK-consciousness  and  the  perception  of  an  external  world, 
down  into  the  very  rudiments  of  the  universe. 

Finally,  we  may  note  how  from  our  present  metempirical 
standpoint  we  have  an  easy  answer  to  the  other  questions 
which  puzzled  Metaphysic,  and  which  it  was  obliged  to  leave 
unanswered.  Why  should  consciousness  be  broken  up  into 
changing  states  ? Because  the  states  of  each  centre  of  con- 
sciousness depend  on  its  relations  to  other  centres,  and  these 
relations  are  continually  changing.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  relation  of  outer  and  inner  states  ? Those  coming  from 
outside  the  organism,  and  those  arising  vdthin  it  by  the 
redistribution  of  its  internal  forces.  We  had  to  account  for 
an  objective  fact  the  origin  of  which  was  outside  the  limits 
of  observation  or  verification,  and  therefore  of  IMetaphysic ; 
namely,  the  origin  of  the  division  of  inner  and  outer,  thought 
and  objects.  The  most  likely  direction  to  look  was  to  see  if 
we  could  discover  any  point  of  connection  between  any  por- 
tion of  these  special  series  and  the  rest,  or  some  other  part  of 
consciousness.  Now,  it  is  just  the  fact  that  such  a point  of 
connection  does  exist  between  a definite  portion  of  the  outer 
series  and  the  whole  consciousness,  between  body  and  mind, 
which  has  led  to  the  hypothesis,  long  instinctively  made,  and 
though  unproveable,  equally  irrefutable,  which  when  logically 
extended  to  its  full  extent,  renders  the  whole  relation  of  inner 
and  outer  reasonably  intelligible ; the  h}q)othesis  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a plurality  of  centres  of  consciousness  affecting  each 
other  according  to  fixed  laws. 

The  third  metaphysical  form  of  the  question  was  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  to  object.  We  saw  that  this  came  ultimately 
to  mean  the  relation  between  the  successive  states  of  a con- 
scious monad  and  the  unity  which  binds  them  together ; that 
is,  when  generalised,  the  relation  between  the  focus  and  the 
phenomena  focussed.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  evo- 
lution of  foci  or  monads  from  impersonal  consciousness  or 
psychoplasm,  a question  to  which  physical  science  may  some 
day  help  us  to  give  at  least  a symbolical  or  metaphorical 
answer,  but  which  at  present  it  is  unprofitable  to  discuss. 
We  may  note,  indeed,  that  our  metempirical  system  does 
give  a certain  partial  explanation  of  the  questions,  which  to 
Metaphysic  were  ultimate,  as  to  the  reason  of  individual 
experience,  why  it  should  exist  at  all.  Still,  however  far  we 
go  back,  if  we  wish  to  be  able  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  must 
still  keep  the  germs  of  individuality  or  of  difference:  it  is 
easy  enough  to  resolve,  like  Spinoza,  the  many  into  the  one  ; 
but  when  we  have  done  that,  how  are  we  ever  to  get  the 
many  back  again  ? So  even  if  we  can  resolve  monads  into  a 
continuous  and  homogeneous  psychoplasm,  we  must  still 
posit  some  special  arrangement  of  this  psychoplasm  from 
which  by  its  laws  of  action  the  existing  universe,  noumenal 
and  physical,  is  logically  derivable : the  perfectly  homogeneous 
is  in  equihbrium,  though  unstable,  and  at  anyrate  could  not 
produce  an  unsymmetrical  or  multiform  universe.  I need 
not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  the  possible  conscious 
unity  of  the  universe,  and  on  the  question  whether  individual 
subjects  are  in  some  way  united  and  made  capable  of  mutual 
action  in  some  common  subject. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 


OBJECTIONS. 

To  the  theory  of  the  universe  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
outline  I can  conceive  many  objections.  First  there  is  the 
general  objection  that  it  is  a purely  metempirical  speculation 
and  therefore  unverifiahle.  And  if  I try  to  elude  the  objec- 
tion by  avowal,  and  say  “ that  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  he,” 
I shall  he  told  that  this  is  only  to  avow  that  it  is  nonsense. 
My  first  answer  is,  “Let  him  that  is  without  metempirical 
speculation  first  cast  a stone  ”.  Mr.  Lewes,  the  great  enemy  of 
metempiric,  though  always  boasting  of  liis  utter  rejection  of 
everything  that  cannot  he  verified  by  reduction  to  feeling, 
assumes  without  argument  the  existence  of  other  minds, 
the  very  ideal  of  a metempu’ical  speculation  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  rest.  Yet,  even  for  a man  who  really 
avoids  such  speculations,  if  such  there  he,  and  to  any 
other  who  wishes  his  theory  to  he  stricter  than  his  practice, 
the  result  of  our  investigation  need  not  he  useless,  for  he 
may  take  it  not  as  a metempirical  theory  about  other 
minds,  hut  as  applicable  only  to  his  own  mind  and  verifiable 
by  it,  the  results  suggested  by  the  physical  sjmibols  being 
translated  not  into  metempirical  hut  into  metaphysical  facts  ; 
or  he  may  take  it  simply  as  a problematical  conception,  an 
idea  by  the  help  of  which  he  can  make  the  universe  intel- 
ligible to  liimself ; this  is  in  fact  the  view  of  the  speculation 
which  as  I have  before  explained  was  adopted  in  Physical 
EiMcs.  The  universe  is  not  wholly  intelligible  under  the 
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lower  category  of  substances  or  feelings  and  relations  ; to 
satisfy  reason  we  require  a higher  set  of  categories  expressing 
the  return  from  relativity  to  unity,  the  conception  of  monads 
ending  in  the  idea  of  a total  self-consciousness  which  we 
symbolise  under  the  form  of  the  monad  of  monads,  the  univer- 
sal mind,  the  totality  of  existence.  Thus  noumenal  existence  is 
taken  not  as  a metempirical  hypothesis  but  as  a ‘ higher  cate- 
gory ’ required  to  solve  the  problems  left  unsolved  by  science. 
The  knowledge  that  our  own  world  is  relative  to  our  senses 
and  phenomenal,  points  to  an  ‘intelligible  world’  beyond,  inde- 
pendent of  our  subjectivity;  and  this  conception  is  simply 
the  natural  result  of  trying  to  make  the  data  intelligible  to 
our  faculties. 

To  all  the  rest  who  do  make  metempirical  speculations, 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  have  these  speculations  as  nearly 
rational  as  possible,  and  to  make  their  theories  of  the  un- 
knowable run  alongside  of  their  knowledge  of  the  know- 
able.  If  it  be  once  granted  that  there  exists  anything  but 
my  own  mind,  then  my  system  is  the  rational  result  of  that 
admission.  If  ever  these  pages  should  be  read  by  a single 
intelligent  being,  and  I could  know  it,  or  if  he  could  know 
that  I,  an  intelligent  being,  have  written  them,  then  I 
contend  that  there  would  be  a sufficient  basis  for  my  system. 
As  it  is,  though  I can  never  know  that  my  reader  reads  con- 
sciously, or  he  that  I have  consciously  written,  the  assumption 
that  such  is  the  case,  is  one  which  both  of  us  are  apt  to  make, 
and  if  either  of  us  make  it  he  is  a metempiric,  and  the  whole 
system  is  let  in. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  apply 
to  the  ‘unknowable’  the  categories  of  substance,  causality 
and  reciprocity  (on  wliich  application  our  system  of  monads 
affecting  one  another  according  to  fixed  laws  is  based), 
because  these  are  forms  or  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
whether  given  by  our  mind  or  derived  from  experience  are 
clearly  applicable  only  to  experience  in  space  and  time. 
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and  have  no  significance  except  as  applied  to  phenomena 
derived  through  sense.  I answer  first,  that  these  categories 
apply  not  only  to  external  phenomena  but  to  inner  noumena, 
for  they  apply  to  feelings  as  well  as  physical  objects,  indeed 
the  notion  of  cause  (and  through  it  of  reciprocity)  is  derived 
from  the  will  and  from  it  applied  to  phenomena.  Physical 
causation  is  indeed  only  the  general  succession  of  phenomena, 
and  when  we  say  a particular  event  is  the  ‘ cause  ’ of  another 
that  is  only  a device  for  isolating  our  subject  of  examination 
by  detaching  it  from  the  general  flux  of  phenomena.  Still 
even  as  so  detached  it  means  properly  only  antecedent,  and 
whatever  it  is  more  than  this,  is  due  to  an  association  of  the 
idea  of  efficient  cause  (which  we  acquire  from  the  experience 
of  volition  and  sensation  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  universal 
metempirical  belief  in  the  fact  of  existence  beyond  our  own 
conscious  senses,  a ‘ thing  ’ producing  sensation  and  a ‘ force  ’ 
produced  by  vohtion),  and  this  notion  of  causation,  which 
already  includes  metempiric,  is  the  ‘category’  which  we 
propose  to  extend : our  actions  are  the  first  illustrations  of 
‘cause’.  The  two  terms  of  tliis  relation  are  in  experience 
separately  as  sensation  and  volition,  and  in  conscious  voli- 
tional thought  both  are  there ; and  the  idea  of  the  relation 
is  one  which  is  now  probably  organic  in  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. The  will  in  its  developed  form  still  enables  us  to  form 
this  idea  of  efficient  cause,  especially  in  two  of  its  forms ; the 
feeling  of  central  innervation  which  accompanies  the  deter- 
mination to  act,  and  returns  immediately  in  the  phenomena 
of  muscular  sensation  and  pressure,  and  the  similar  feeling  of 
central  innervation  which  accompanies  the  play  of  attention. 
In  voluntary  muscular  movement  we  seem  to  feel  the  passage 
of  force  from  ourselves  to  the  outer  world  of  resistance,  and 
in  the  trains  of  attentive  thought  we  seem  to  follow  the 
working  of  causality  among  our  successive  thoughts. 

Secondly,  I reply  that  if  this  is  not  so,  these  categories  are 
all  derived  from  phenomena  and  so  from  their  noumena  : and 
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j thirdly  that  if  we  are  to  form  any  theory  of  the  unknown  it 

J must  be  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  like  the  known  in  the 

qualities  which  constitute  knowability,  and  that  the  metempiri- 
; cal  data  which  we  have  assumed  are  not  unknowable,  so  far  as 

> that  differs  from  unknown,  except  to  its  as  finite  individuals 

^ incapable  of  transcending  our  own  Ego.  All  therefore  that  we 

! are  really  assuming  in  the  metempirical  use  of  these  categories 

i is,  that  they  are  principles  not  only  of  our  intelligence,  but  of 

the  combining  intelligence  (if  such  there  be)  which  can  grasp 
together  different  noumena,  as  our  Ego  combines  the  various 
elements  in  ourselves ; or  if  there  be  no  such  intelligence, 
! then  that  noumena  are  so  related  inter  se  that  the  relations  of 
their  phenomena  are  expressible  as  these  categories.  I may 
observe  that  this  is  rendered  more  plausible  in  respect  of  our 
actual  system  by  the  consideration  that  it  makes  noumena 
and  phenomena  the  same  things  under  different  aspects  ; 
every  noumenon  is  a phenomenon  and  vice  versa : if  so,  why 
should  not  the  principles  which  apply  to  and  between  the 
phenomena  and  to  the  noumena  which  we  know,  apply  also 
to  and  between  the  phenomena  of  our  noumena  and  the 

I noumena  of  our  phenomena?  If  our  will  ‘causes’  pheno- 
mena w’hy  should  not  this  be  true  of  other  wills  and  other 
phenomena  ? 

I may  observe  that  my  system,  which  is  avowedly  both 
metempirical  and  hypothetical,  comes  under  the  head  of  what 
Mr.  S.  Hodgson  calls  ‘ Constructive  Philosophy,’  and  which  he 
accepts  as  legitimate  as  opposed  to  Ontology.  For  though  it 
; professes  a theory  of  ‘ Things-in-themselves,’  this  is  arrived  at 
. only  as  the  result  of  the  rational  working  out  of  the  hypo- 
J thesis  that  there  may  be  other  modes  of  consciousness  than 
ours  the  legitimate  starting  point  of  ‘ Constructive  Philo- 
sophy ’.  Metempiric  of  this  kind,  that  is  ‘ other  minds,’  Mr. 
Hodgson  therefore  allows,  and  our  system  is  of  this  land  and 
no  other.  The  phenomenal  universe  is  the  universe  as 
* determined  by  those  other  minds  ; the  noumenal  universe  is 
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the  other  minds  themselves.  Thus  in  imagining  “ new 
phenomenal  worlds  for  new  conscious  beings  ” we  have  been 
led  to  see  that  the  conscious  beings  themselves  constitute  a 
noumenal  world,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  is  the  noumenal  world  of  which  the  others  are 
phenomena.  My  method  even  is  that  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  “ combination  of  an  hypothetical  psychology  with 
metaphysic  clearly  distinguishable  from  science  on  the  one 
side  and  from  metaphysic  on  the  other  ” (Phil,  of  Reflection, 
i.  90).  My  data,  too,  for  the  construction  of  my  metem- 
pirical  world  are  the  same  that  he  admits,  time,  feeling,  the 
postulates  of  Logic  and  the  axiom  of  uniformity;  and  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  legitimacy  of  ‘ Constructive 
Philosophy,’  I claim  the  benefit  of  that  result  for  ‘ Physical 
Metempiric  ’. 

The  method  which  I have  adopted  has  enabled  us,  as  I 
contend,  to  arrive  at  a theory  of  ‘ Things-in-themselves,’ 
which,  while  it  leaves  out  none  of  the  meaning  on  which 
the  popular  belief  in  them  is  founded,  avoids  the  absur- 
dities of  ‘ unknowable  entities  ’ and  the  rest  which  make 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  other  metaphysicians  reject  them  as  ‘ non- 
sense Things-in-themselves  are  according  to  my  system 
not  unknowable  generally,  but  knowable  to  themselves  and 
unknowable  to  each  other,  that  is,  to  us,  each  of  us  being  one 
of  them.  To  us  they  are  ‘ knowable  ’ only  hypothetically  or 
metempirically,  or  as  kir.  Hodgson  says  by  “ inference  ” (ib.  p. 
145).  I allow  therefore  that  “ existence  means  presence  m 
consciousness  ” (ih.  p.  165),  and  therefore  knowahility ; I allow 
further  that  “ whatever  exists  is  phenomenal”  {ih.  p.  198),  that 
“ phenomena  are  the  whole  of  existence,”  and  that  there  is  no 
“ thing-in-itself  beyond  them  ” (iZ).  p.  168) ; but  I say  that 
phenomena  are  themselves  Things-in-themselves,  and  that  the 
universe  of  phenomena  and  the  univei'se  of  noumena  are  only 
two  ‘ aspects  ’ or  classifications  of  the  same  fact.  The  universe 
at  any  moment  is  the  noumenon  of  which  the  universe  at  the 
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succeeding  moment  is  phenomenon,  and  the  phenomenon  of 
which  the  universe  at  the  preceding  moment  is  noumenon. 

No  doubt  so  far  as  my  system  attempts  to  transcend  the 
distinction  of  subject  a,nd  object,  I cannot  claim  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
authority,  for  he  declares  this  to  be  impossible  {ih.  p.  91),  as 
indeed  it  is  by  the  method  of  Eeflection  which  is  founded  on 
that  distinction ; but  as  to  this  I may  say  that  their  actual 
or  conscious  distinction  (as  I take  it  Mr.  Hodgson  would 
allow)  can  be  transcended  if  not  by  reflection,  by  analysis,  or 
at  any  rate  by  such  methods  as  the  observation  of  infants  and 
lower  organisms  (ih.  pp.  108, 109, 116);  and  that  their  potential 
distinction  and  separation  is  not  transcended  by  my  system, 
which  (if  we  neglect  the  premonadic  era,  as  to  which  I still 
postulate  a germ  or  potentiality  of  monadism)  recognises 
throughout  subjective  and  objective,  or  noumenal  and 
phenomenal,  aspects  of  the  universe,  which  it  holds  to  be  in- 
separable and  conterminous  with  each  other,  and  which 
together  constitute  the  sum  of  existence.  I have  not,  like 
Spinoza,  taken  an  abstract  analytical  element  of  objects  as  a 
whole  object,  prior  in  time  as  well  as  in  logic  to  the 
complete  objects  of  experience;  nor,  like  others,  taken  an 
abstract  aspect  of  phenomena  as  a complete  existence  from 
which  others  can  be  derived;  nor,  like  Hegel,  assumed  an 
absolute  self-consciousness.  Subject-object,  prior  to  and  evol- 
ving from  itself  feeling  and  consciousness.  I have  not,  like 
Leibnitz  and  others  whom  he  mentions,  posited  an  object  as 
‘condition’  of  the  subject;  nor,  like  Fichte,  a subject  to 
produce  or  as  condition  of  the  object;  nor  yet,  like  Schelling, 
united  the  two  as  ‘ elements  ’ in  a higher  identity.  Subject 
and  object,  both  in  their  developed  forms  and  in  their  rudi- 
ments, are  in  my  theory  essentially  ‘ aspects  ’ of  the  same 
fact,  union  of  feelings,  neither  ‘elements’  nor  ‘conditions,’ 
always  distingui.shable  but  never  separable — tlie  monad  and 
the  atom.  But  by  this  very  generalisation  I have  shown 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  aspects  and  what  is  the  rela- 
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tion  between  them,  a question  which  to  mere  l^Ietaphysic 
must  always  remain  an  insoluble  mystery  ; it  can  only  take 
them  as  it  finds  them  without  explanation.  And  I have  arrived 
at  this  not  by  analysis,  not  by  confusion  of  the  order  of  logic 
with  the  order  of  existence,  but  from  scientific  fact : viz.,  from 
the  observation  of  the  order  of  evolution  which  points  to  the 
development  of  complex  from  simple,  and  to  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  from  a 
simpler  original  in  which  the  two  though  logically  separable 
are  not  consciously  separate. 

I start  not  with  an  element  or  aspect  of  objects  treated 
as  already  an  object  and  producing  complete  objects,  nor 
with  a subject  prior  to  objects,  but  with  an  actual  existent 
which  is  neither  object  nor  subject  but  the  nidus  of  both, 
and  the  actual  existence  of  which  we  can  realise  even  in 
our  developed  selves;  though  of  course  we  cannot  clearly 
know  or  define  it,  for  that  would  be  to  alter  its  nature  by 
sharpening  in  it  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  the 
nonseparation  of  which  is  its  very  essence.  We  can  only 
know  relations,  and  this  original  feeling  or  consciousness  has 
as  yet  no  relations  ; it  is  that  of  which  the  terms  of  relations 
are  made,  both  subject  and  object.  It  includes  both : but 
Spinoza’s  ‘ Substance  ’ and  Hegel’s  ‘ Mind  ’ clearly  do  not.  Of 
the  pre-objective  stages  I admit  that  I can  speak  only  pro- 
leptically  and  indefinitely ; ]\Ir.  Hodgson  himself  speaks  of 
such  a stage  of  existence,  and  calls  it  ‘ primary  consciousness,’ 
which  indeed  he  examines  at  some  length  ( Phil,  of  Bofleotion, 
Boole  IT.,  ch.  iv.),  though  as  a question  of  genesis,  not  analysis, 
he  refers  it  properly  to  Psychology  (fb.  p.  267).  This  does  not 
concern  me ; in  constructing  a theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  uni- 
verse, Psycliogony  must  clearly  find  a place,  and  I have  not 
anywhere  confused  it  with  IMetaphysic,  on  the  contrary  have 
kept  the  two  alv'ays  distinctly  apart.  The  main  difference 
between  my  theory  and  the  outlines  given  by  IMr.  Hodgson  of 
Constructive  Philosophy  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
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Hodgson’s  Unseen  World  is  wholly  phenomenal,  whereas  mine 
is  also  nonmenal  (a  difference  which  I have  already  explained), 
and  that  his  seen  world  as  including  “ whatever  is  or  may 
possibly  become  an  object  of  perception  and  thought  to  beings 
constituted  as  men  are”  {ih.  ii.  236)  includes  much  of  my 
metempirical  world,  for  the  empirical  world  to  me  includes 
only  the  perception,  actual  or  possible,  of  the  single  observer. 
He  also  denies  Personality  of  the  Unseen  World  {ih.  ii.  254), 
apparently  not  reflecting  that  not  only  feeling  but  the  union 
of  feelings  is  necessary  for  existence,  and  that  such  union 
implies  a centre  of  consciousness. 

A somewhat  similar  objection  seems  suggested  by  Mr. 
Spencer  {Principles  of  Psychology,  i.  p.  161),  namely,  that  even 
if  “ units  of  external  force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with 
units  of  the  force  known  as  feeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  so 
representing  them  get  any  nearer  to  a comprehension  of 
external  force,”  for  the  resolution  of  mind  into  feeling  “ leaves 
us  as  unable  as  before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  mind  as  it 
exists  in  such  units  ; and  thus  even  if  we  could  really  figure 
to  ourselves  ...  a universal  sentiency,  we  should  be  as 
far  as  ever  from  forming  a conception  of  that  which  is 
universally  sentient”.  But  surely  it  is  something  to  know 
that  there  are  not  two  unknowables  but  one  unknowable. 
From  Mr.  Spencer’s  point  of  view  what  right  has  he  to  speak 
of  ‘ the  unknowable  ’ as  manifested  in  feeling  and  as  mani- 
fested in  other  shapes,  or  of  the  unconditioned  Being  common 
to  subject  and  object?  The  fact  that  their  manifestations 
follow  the  same  law  of  evolution  {ih.,  p.  627)  is  evidently  no 
proof  of  such  a theory,  on  the  contrary  it  proves  the  opposite, 
for  if  the  difference  between  two  orders  of  phenomena,  so  deep 
that  it  can  “ never  be  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts,” 
does  not  lie  in  their  order  it  must  apparently  lie  in  their 
noumena.  It  looks  more  like  two  noumena  manifested  in 
similar  ways  than  one  noumenon  manifested  in  different 
ways.  If  therefore  propositions  about  unknowables  are  all 
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futile,  Mr.  Spencer  has  no  right  to  make  this  proposition  any- 
more than  we ; if  not,  we  have  a right  to  make  it  as  much  as 
he,  especially  as  we  think  we  can  arrive  at  it  by  more  logical 
arguments.  After  all  what  we  want  is  not  to  realise  to  our- 
selves any  noumenon,  either  “that  which  is  universally 
sentient  ” or  the  “ substance  of  mind,”  but  to  know  the  reUv- 
tion  between  matter  in  itself  and  mind  in  itself  and  between 
noumena  and  phenomena,  and  surely  if  there  are  such  things, 
even  unknowable,  the  relation  between  them  may  be  know- 
able,  and  if  so,  may  teach  us  something  as  to  the  relation 
between  our  symbols  of  them,  and  make  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  us  “ to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates  ”. 

Finally,  I may  observe  that  my  system  makes  no  pretence 
to  give  a final  rounded-off  account  of  the  universe  and  its 
history,  it  does  not  even  aim  at  reducing  it  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  data,  much  less  to  what  is  usually  called 
Monism,  It  attains  indeed  to  the  conception  of  homogeneity 
or  Substantial  Monism,  but  it  recognises  also  the  impossibility 
of  transcending  the  elements  of  plurality  in  respect  of  form, 
and  what  it  cannot  do  with  any  intelligible  meaning  it 
disdains  to  do  in  mere  words  by  raising  any  fiction  of  an 
absolute  or  All-one  of  which  this  plurality  is  an  emanation  or 
phenomenon.  Nor  again  does  it  aim  at  gndng  any  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe;  it  tries  indeed  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  universe,  what  is  the  meaning  of  experience  and 
the  events  that  are  happening  all  around  us,  and  for  this 
purpose  bases  itself  on  what  all  men  practically  allow  to  be  a 
legitimate  extension  of  experience  (not  a transcendence  but 
simply  a multiplication  by  each  of  liis  own),  and  shows  the 
reasonable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  hypothesis : 
but  it  makes  as  little  pretence  of  arriving  at  a first  cause  or  at 
an  absolute  being.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  science 
metempirically  interpreted  : it  does  not  leave  experience  but 
only  tries  to  make  it  more  inteUigible  by  hypothetically  ex- 
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tending  it.  It  is  an  Ontology,  but  only  on  the  ground  that 
(paivofieva  are  ovra. 

Before  I leave  this  preliminary  objection  to  all  Metempiric, 
as  such  I must  enter  my  very  strongest  protest  against  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Mr.  Lewes.  He  is  the  philosopher  who  of 
all  others  in  recent  times  is  associated  with  the  bitterest 
attack  against  all  forms  of  Metempiric  (a  word  which  he 
invented  himseK,  and  which  we  may  thank  him  for  giving). 
“ Any  inference  which  cannot  be  realised  in  feelings  is  illu- 
sory ” {ProUems  ii.  17) ; “ Ideas  are  symbols  which  have  no 
value  beyond  reals,  and  reals  have  no  expression  but  in  feel- 
ings ” (ib.  p.  31):  such  sentences  are  capable  of  indefinite  mul- 
tiplication. Yet  this  same  ardent  anti-metempiric  himself 
assumes,  quite  quietly  and  apparently  quite  unconsciously, 
the  very  essence  of  all  metempiric  speculation,  the  very 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Metempiric  on  which  alone,  for 
instance,  the  whole  of  the  present  system  is  based.  For  he 
talks  quite  freely  of  the  consciousness  of  others  and  of  the 
‘ human  mind  ’ generally,  as  if  that  was  a thing  that  could  be 
realised  in  any  individual’s  feeling — nay  he  will  not  allow  even 
a true  objectivity  unless  “ that  which  is  presentable  to  all 
minds”  (ib.  p.  21).  In  what  feeling  of  his  own  can  Mr.  Lewes 
realise  this  presentabOity  to  all  minds  ? The  denial  of 
Metempiric  and  the  assumption  of  other  minds  is  such  a 
glaring  contradiction  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  many  good 
gifts  to  philosophy,  it  seems  to  cover  his  position  towards 
these  deeper  questions  with  even  absurdity.  If  a man  says 
I believe  in  nothing  but  what  I can  reduce  to  feeling,  how 
can  he  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  feeling  which  he  cannot 
make  his  own  ? Once  admit  the  latter  and  the  whole  of 
Metempiric  rushes  in. 

Turning  to  objections  as  to  the  details  of  the  theory : I can 
imagine  it  said  that  the  assumption  of  a number  of  ' minds  ’ 
or  ‘ monads  ’ mutually  affecting  each  other  and  so  producing 
phenomena,  is  not  only  gratuitous  but  actually  contrary  to 
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facts,  not  only  metempirical  but  anti-empirical,  for  though 
our  Ego  may  be  considered  a noumenal  ‘ substance,’  ‘ causality’ 
and  ‘reciprocity’  clearly  do  not  apply  to  noumena,  for  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  one  mind  can  not  affect  another.  I 
answer  that  what  experience  says  is  that  one  mind  can  not 
affect  another  directly,  but  only  through  phenortieno.,  and  this 
is  entirely  consonant  with  the  theory.  Consciousness  or 
mind  is  the  only  thing  which  in  our  experience  affects  or  is 
affected ; among  phenomena  there  is  no  discoverable  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  effect,  it  is  nothing  but  succession 
in  a certain  order : but  in  spite  of  Hume’s  assertion  to  the 
contrary  I deny  that  this  is  so  with  a sensation  considered  as 
given  from  the  outside,  or  with  a volition  considered  as  pro- 
ducing an  effect  outside  us.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
connexion  here  is  different  from  mere  succession  or  physical 
causation,  it  is  efficient.  Moreover,  clearly  if  experience  can 
tell  us  nothing  of  other  minds,  it  can  not  say  directly  either 
that  they  affect  one  another  or  that  they  do  not ; but  if  we 
assume  that  a conscious  monad  is  affected  from  the  outside  at 
aU,  we  must  reasonably  adopt  the  empirical  principle  that 
like  is  affected  only  by  like,  and  thus  suppose  that  one 
consciousness  is  affected  only  by  another.  I may  add  the 
remark  that  as  matter  in  motion  is  the  cause  or  at  any  rate 
the  condition  of  all  phenomena  or  sensations,  in  fact  of  all 
our  consciousness,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  that  of 
which  matter  in  motion  is  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  consciousness. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  of  monads  does  not 
really  explain  or  comprehend  our  hj^othesis  as  to  ‘ Things-in- 
themselves  ’ ; for  when  we  say  that  an  object  exists  in  itself 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  feels,  else  the  consciousness  of  matter 
would  seem  to  ordinary  men  no  paradox  but  an  evident  fact. 
I think,  liowever,  that  if  we  tiy  to  realise  to  ourselves  what 
we  mean  by  a thing  existing  in  itself  we  shall  find  that  we  do 
mean  that  it  has  some  kind  of  existence  like  our  own ; indeed 
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this  must  be  so  if  we  consider  that  our  own  consciousness  is 
the  only  kind  of  noumenal  existence  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced, and  can  therefore  conceive.  I also  think  that 
when  this  is  brought  to  clear  consciousness  it  will  appear 
self  evident.  I know  that  a vibration  of  air  or  ether  outside 
produces  certain  tremors  in  my  auditory  or  optic  nerves,  and 
that  these  tremors  are  accompanied  by  certain  auditory  or 
visual  sensations  : on  this  I easily  start  a theory  that  in  the 
outside  vibration  too  as  well  as  in  the  inner  there  is  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  sensation.  When  I pull  a string,  it  is 
hard  not  to  think  that  the  pull  of  the  string  is  like  that  of 
my  arm,  an  idea  which  is  strengthened  when  instead  of  a 
string  I pull  my  other  arm,  which  I then  find  pulls  back 
with  a conscious  force  like  that  of  the  pulling  arm.  “ On 
lifting  a chair,”  says  Mr.  Spencer,*  “the  force  exerted  we 
regard  as  equal  to  that  antagonistic  force  called  the  weight  of 
the  chair;  and  we  cannot  think  of  these  as  equal  without 
thinking  them  as  hke  in  kind  ” : this  he  thinks  “ incredible  ” 
and  “ absurd,”  yet  “ necessary  ” if  we  realise  force  in  itself  in 
consciousness  at  all. 

Dr.  Carpenter  holds  a similar  view,  except  that  he  derives 
our  notion  of  external  force  not  from  our  feeling  of  mus- 
cular tension  but  from  the  mental  sense  of  effort  such  as 
we  feel  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  he  seems  to  prove  his 
point  by  showing  that  we  can  lift  a weight  and  feel  effort, 
yet  have  no  muscular  sense : “ a woman  whose  arm  is  sen- 
sorially  but  not  motorially  paralysed  can  hold  up  her  child 
as  long  as  she  looks  at  it”  {Modern  Review,  Jan.  1880).  This 
feeling  of  effort  we  externalise  as  ‘ force,’  wliich  he  thinks 
quite  as  essential  to  our  notion  of  causation  as  the  material 
condition  (just  as  for  the  working  of  a machine,  power  is  as 
necessary  as  the  macliinery),  nor  is  it  equivalent  to  the  mere 
visual  phenomenon  motion  from  wliich  it  is  entirely  separate 
in  origin.  This  view  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  theory 

* First  Principles,  p.  68 ; c/.  Psychology,  ii.  pp.  237  sciq..  All,  483  n. 
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that  force  in  itself  is  will,  and  motion  its  visible  phenomenon, 
and  matter  its  method  of  distribution.  The  muscular  sensa- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  the  volition,  but  only  its  most 
immediate  reflected  phenomenon.  This  muscular  sensation 
is  the  mark  of  the  expression  of  force  by  my  muscles,  and  we 
are  so  led  to  think  that  the  feeling  of  effort  or  volition  which 
precedes  it,  probably  precedes  other  manifestations  of  force 
outside  our  body.  Again  the  same  conclusion  is  pointed  to 
by  the  doctrine  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite.  If  they  be  so  at  all,  probably  they  are  so  in  all 
■ respects : they  are  homogeneous  in  nature,  as  well  as  equal  in 
quantity.  The  force  therefore  which  I struggle  against  in 
other  bodies  must  he  of  the  same  nature  as  in  mine,  a con- 
sciousness of  effort : and  as  it  is  not  so  to  me  it  must  be  so  to 
the  body  displaying  it,  that  is,  such  body  must  exist  in  itself 
with  a consciousness  akin  to  or  homogeneous  with  mine. 
Thus  we  see  that  to  men  of  science  the  doctrine  is  becoming 
no  paradox,  but  a self-evident  fact,  and  ‘ ordinary  men  ’ will 
soon  follow. 

We  have  already  seen  in  considering  the  origin  of  the 
belief  in  noumena  how  nearly  all  the  arguments  which  led 
to  it  point  to  some  strong  connexion  between  it  and  the 
belief  in  ‘ Other  Consciousness,’  and  that  in  fact  the  proofs  of 
the  two  run  into  one  another.  This  is  further  e^^dent  if  we 
consider  that  we  can  think  of  Things-in-themselves,  if  we 
think  of  them  at  all,  only  under  the  categories  of  substance, 
causality  and  reciprocity,  and  that  these  are  ultimately  forms 
of  thought  or  can  only  he  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling,  which 
is  in  fact  the  only  actual  or  conceivable  material  or  basis  of 
existence.  If  Things-in-themselves  are  held  to  exist  at  all, 
that  must  mean  that  they  possess  some  form  of  what  we 
know  as  existence,  that  is  consciousness.  Again  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  liypothesis  of  Things-in-themselves  is  to  give 
some  explanation  or  cause  of  the  objective  existence  of  things 
in  us ; that  requires  a power  of  producing  consciousness,  and 
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if  cause  be  homogeneous  with  effect  that  power  can  reside 
only  in  an  external  consciousness.  Or  again  the  idea  of  a 
Thing-in-itself  is  of  some  existent  which  holds  together  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  thing,  and  gives  it  a single  and 
continuous  existence ; but  unity  and  continuity  are  products 
of  consciousness,  and  if  ex  hypothesi  the  unity  and  continuity 
in  question  are  to  be  not  in  the  perceiving  mind  of  the 
observer  but  in  the  thing  which  he  observes,  this  can  only  be 
because  the  Thing-in-itself  is  a conscious  series — otherwise 
why  should  we  represent  a number  of  successive  phenomena 
as  one  thing  ? They  would  be  rather  a chain  of  different 
things  perpetually  succeeding  one  another ; there  would  be 
no  ‘ self  ’ of  the  thing  changing  its  relations,  giving  out  or 
receiving  motive  force  and  manifesting  itself  in  different 
ways,  but  only  a number  of  unconnected  momentary  and 
vanishing  phenomena ; no  change,  no  mutual  action,  but  only 
succession ; no  thing  at  all  except  in  us.  After  all  perhaps 
the  most  conclusive  way  of  putting  the  matter  is,  that  existence 
means  to  us  some  form  or  phase  of  consciousness,  and  that 
self  means  a conscious  series  ; hence  if  we  imagine  things  to 
exist  in  themselves,  that  must  mean  that  they  are  conscious, 
and  are  or  contain  monadic  series.  When  we  say  there  is 
unknown  existence  outside  us  we  must,  if  that  mean  any- 
thing, use  the  word  in  the  sense  it  has  as  applied  to  the 
sphere  of  the  knovm.  If  it  be  answered  that  consciousness 
may  be  the  form  of  existence  to  us,  as  space  is  the  form  of 
coexistence,  but  that  existence  beyond  us  may  be  sometMng 
very  different,  I reply  that,  if  so,  it  is  not  to  us  existence,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  call  it  by  that  name : if  we  talk  of  exis- 
tence we  must  talk  of  what  we  mean  by  it.  Or  again,  we 
might  use  the  argument  from  exhaustion,  for  if  all  existence 
be  either  objective  or  subjective,  then  it  is  clear  that  ‘ Things- 
in-themselves  ’ cannot  be  objects  or  qualities,  for  the  existence 
of  these  is  only  in  the  perceiving  mind,  that  is,  not  in  ‘ them- 
selves ’ but  elsewhere ; if  therefore  all  such  minds  were  taken 
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away,  ‘ things  ’ would  lose  this  kind  of  existence  altogether ; 
and  if  any  existence  he  left  to  them  in  themselves  it  must  be 
subjective,  that  is,  must  be  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  in 
them,  not  a product  of  perception  or  thought  in  others.  It 
must  therefore  be  metempirical  or  unknowable  (except  to 
itself),  for  knowledge  is  in  us  and  not  in  it ; so  far,  therefore, 
as  it  is  known  to  us,  so  far  as  it  is  a material  object,  it  is  not 
in  itself  but  in  us.  But  if  so,  and  it  has  any  existence  at  aU 
in  itself,  what  kind  of  existence  remains  but  such  as  we  have 
in  ourselves,  consciousness  ? Our  own  consciousness  is  the 
only  ‘ Thing-in-itself  ’ we  know,  the  only  key  we  have  to  the 
nature  of  the  noumenal  universe : all  our  other  knowledge  is 
phenomenal  only. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  that  a conscious  state 
is  the  noumenal  thing  of  which  a nervous  tremor  is  the 
phenomenon,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  same  tremor  in 
my  nerves  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  consciousness  in  me 
and  sometimes  not,  a fact  which  is  evident  when  we  consider 
the  automatic  actions  like  respiration  or  walking  which  are 
only  conscious  when  we  attend  to  them.  To  this  I give  two 
answers ; first,  that  it  is  no  established  fact,  on  the  contrary 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  same  total  tremor  is  sometimes 
conscious  and  sometimes  not ; a 'portion  of  the  tremor  may  be 
there,  but  that  part  may  be  not  the  phenomenon  of  my  con- 
sciousness but  only  of  some  monad  or  monads  connected  with 
me  by  organisation,  and  it  may  in  certain  instances  not  pass 
on  by  the  channel  which  le^ds  through  me  but  by  some 
shorter  channel,  through  some  less  central  monad  of  my 
organism  into  action : an  action  of  my  body  may  be  in  some 
cases  my  conscious  action,  when  the  cosmic  series  passes 
through  me,  but  at  other  times  it  may  be  to  me  purely 
physical  or  external,  affecting  me  only  through  its  pheno- 
mena. My  second  answer  is  that  when  the  whole  tremor  is 
repeated,  the  corresponding  conscious  state  may  exist  in  me 
but  unperceived,  undiscriminated,  and  therefore  in  the  narrow 
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sense  unconscious — such  unnoticed  presence  being  often 
proved  by  the  sudden  perception  of  a noise  or  other  sensation 
which  must  have  been  long  in  consciousness  but  has  been 
obscured  by  some  object  of  greater  interest  or  vivacity : for 
further  elucidation  of  this  point  I refer  to  Mr.  Lewes’s  Third 
Series  of  Problems,  and  to  Leibnitz. 

Another  argument  which  I can  imagine  against  the  identity 
of  conscious  state  and  atomic  motion  is  that  whereas  the 
same  external  force  always  produces  the  same  motion  in  an 
atom  whatever  other  forces  be  at  the  time  acting  upon  it  or 
have  lately  acted  on  it,  this  is  not  the  case  in  respect  of 
conscious  states,  for  the  same  external  object  may  under 
different  circumstances  produce  in  me  very  different  feelings. 
Whilst  my  feeling  depends  not  only  on  the  external  cause 
but  on  my  ‘ state  of  mind  ’ at  the  time,  physical  science  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  similar  phenomenon  in  respect  of  motion. 
But  if  the  laws  of  motion  do  not  apply  to  consciousness  or 
those  of  consciousness  to  motion,  it  is  clear  that  motion  and 
consciousness  cannot  be  identical.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  my  Ego  is  acted  on  by  the  outer  force  not  immediately 
but  mediately  through  my  organism,  the  state  of  which  (that 
is  the  mutual  relations  of  its  constituent  atoms)  at  the  time 
largely  modifies  the  influence  which  it  transmits.  It  is  this 
state  of  the  organism  which  constitutes  the  ‘ state  of  mind  ’ ; 
the  Ego  itself  never  'alters,  only  its  feelings  for  the  time  being 
are  different,  just  as  the  atom  is  always  the  same  and  only 
its  motions  vary.  ' The  same  must  be  our  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  motion  continues  undiminished  till  checked  or 
altered  by  interference,  whereas  a feeling  if  left  alone  gi'adu- 
ally  disappears  and  fades  away.  The  position  of  an  atom  in 
relation  to  others  may  make  a continuance  of  a particular 
motion  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  chemical  action,  which 
ceases  when  a particular  change  of  relative  position  is  accom- 
plished whereby  the  moving  atom  is  brought  under  new 
influences  which  bring  its  motion  to  an  end,  although  the 
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original  stimulus  may  be  still  continuing.  A similar  answer 
might  be  given  to  a similar  objection  that  whereas  motion 
varies  directly  with  the  motive  force,  consciousness  according 
to  Fechner’s  law  varies  with  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulation ; 
I am  inclined  to  look  on  this  law  as  a law  not  of  the  trans- 
formation of  nervous  motion  into  consciousness,  but  of  the 
transformation  of  stimulation  of  the  sense  organ  into  nervous 
action  at  the  centre  of  consciousness.  StiU  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hold  that  if  the  motive  force  acting  on  the 
central  atom  be  doubled  the  consciousness  is  likewise 
doubled,  for  motion  is  capable  of  unlimited  increase  in 
extent  and  velocity,  but  consciousness  which  can  vary  only 
in  intenseness  is  not  indefinitely  intensible.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  the  intensity  of  consciousness  does  not  vary 
directly  with  the  velocity  of  motion  or  the  extent  of  vibration: 
this  would  not  affect  the  general  fact  that  wherever  there  is 
motion  there  is  consciousness. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  hj’pothesis  of  a multitude  of 
noumena  is  illogical,  because  we  cannot  attribute  to  the 
absolute  reality  underlying  phenomena  any  relations  of 
difference,  for  differences  are  clearly  phenomenal  relations; 
we  must  therefore  positively  ascribe  to  it  no  difference  : “ In 
refusing  to  predicate  multiplicity  of  it  do  we  not  %drtuaUy 
predicate  of  it  unity  ? We  do,  simply  because  w^e  cannot 
tliink  without  so  doing.”  Now,  first  I deny  that  differences 
are  phenomenal  relations  only ; there  are  also  noumenal 
differences.  For  otherwise  how  coxild  there  be  any  noumenal 
objects, — will,  thought,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  rest  ? If  it  be 
answered  that  rdtimately,  if  wm  take  awa)’"  aU  that  thought 
gives  in  the  making  of  objects  and  try  to  find  that  which  is 
given  to  it,  wm  get  rid  of  all  relation,  for  relation  is  the  work 
of  thought : I reply  that  this  is  to  confound  absolute  existence 
(wliich  an  outsider  may  treat  either  as  noumenal  or  as  pheno- 
menal) with  noumenal  (which  may  be  either  absolute  or 
relative) ; and  further  that  it  is  not  true,  for  though  we  cannot 
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qualify  the  simple  feeling  which  underlies  consciousness,  we 
, can  and  must  say  of  it  that  it  contains  differences  and  even 
^ differences  among  differences,  for  of  these  differences  percep- 
tive and  objective  existence  is  made ; the  simplest  rudiment 
of  consciousness  implies  not  only  ‘ there  is  ’ but  ‘ there  are,’  a 
f difference  amid  unity.  Hence  even  if  we  refuse  to  give  the 
; name  of  difference  to  the  absolute  relation  which  when  objec- 
* tified  becomes  the  relation  of  difference,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  exists  absolutely  both  in  noumena  and  in  pheno- 
i mena  (for  there  is  no  difference  between  them  in  this  respect) 
i some  mobility  or  change,  nay  some  change  among  changes, 
f some  relation  or  condition  which  makes  knowledge  or  percep- 
t tion  possible.  If  therefore  we  consider  thought  to  add  aU 
that  we  can  take  away  by  analysis,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
given,  we  must  conclude  that  change  or  difference  is  given. 
Besides,  if  differences  be  not  given,  but  added  by  the  percipient 
mind,  the  universe  is  merely  its  caprice  and  has  no  connexion 
with  any  noumenal  existence.  The  reality  of  the  material 
universe  as  such,  is  in  the  relations  of  its  parts,  not  in  the 
persistent  force  underlying  all,  which  is  always  the  same ; 
and  if  the  latter  be  the  only  ‘ given  ’ element,  or  the 
only  thing  having  a noumenon,  then  we  must  have  some 
new  device  for  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of  its  specific 
an’angements  and  combinations.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  verdict  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  datum  or 
material  of  my  individual  consciousness,  clearly  if  I go 
beyond  this  and  assert  experience  other  than  iny  own  (and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  rationally  arrive  at 
a reality  underlying  phenomena),  1 am  obliged  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  hypothesis  to  predicate  of  this  other  exjierieuce 
at  least  numerical  difference  from  mine  (or  some  relation 
which  I can  only  call  by  this  name) ; and  also,  if  I am  to  be 
guided  by  phenomena,  to  predicate  of  it  not  only  something 
corresponding  to  numerical  distinction  of  parts,  but  such 
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mutual  relations  of  parts  as  correspond  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  phenomena. 

If  there  is  a noumenal  world  at  all,  how  can  phenomena  have 
arisen  except  from  a plurality  of  noumena.  A single  monad, 
or  noumenon,  could  never  have  any  phenomenal  existence — 
the  very  condition  of  knowable  existence  in  a monad  is  its 
relations  with  other  monads.  Moreover,  if  motion  he  the 
symbol  of  consciousness,  a single  monad  could  have  no  con- 
scious existence.  Our  theory  is  therefore  entirely  distin- 
guished from  what  is  generally  known  as  Atomism,  for  with 
us  the  objective  existence,  both  noumenal  and  phenomenal, 
of  each  atom  corisists  in  its  relation  to  others  (have  we  not 
defined  it  as  a centre  of  force,  a mathematical  point  ?) ; just  as 
our  theory,  that  the  objective  existence  of  a state  of  conscious- 
ness in  a monad  consists  in  its  relation  to  others,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ‘subjective  atomism’  of  Hume.  Hay,  a 
single  noumenal  being  could  not  only  have  no  phenomenal 
existence,  but  no  conscious  noumenal  existence,  for  without 
change  there  can  he  no  conscious  existence : but  the  changes 
in  monads  are  due  wholly  to  external  relations,  just  as  no 
internal  action  will  produce  motion  of  the  whole — a single 
noumenon,  therefore,  could  never  exist,  either  noumeually  or 
phenomenally,  for  it  could  never  change.  If  it  be  said  that 
its  parts  might  change,  I answer,  first,  that  would  make  its 
parts  exist  but  not  it ; and  secondly,  I ask,  are  these  parts 
and  changes  ultimate  ? If  so,  the  parts  are  separate  nou- 
mena ; if  not,  how  came  the  one  to  have  parts  vdth  changing 
relations  ? It  clearly  could  never  produce  them  of  itself. 
If  it  is  objected  that  to  speak  of  relations  among  noumena  is 
to  imply  a unity  in  which  noumena  cohere  or  can  he  com- 
pared, I answer  by  the  admission  already  made,  that  the 
word  ‘ relation  ’ as  applied  to  monads  inter  se  is  only  a 
symbolic  expression  of  the  two  hypotlieses  or  facts,  that  phe- 
nomena come  from  noumena,  and  that  phenomena  have 
mutual  relations.  Here,  however,  we  are  merely  concerned 
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with  the  plurality  of  noumena,  and  that  is  a hypothesis 
which  is  necessarily  involved  in  any  metempirical  system 
whatever;  for  if  noumena  are  not  plural,  I am  the  only 
noumenon,  and  this  is  just  what  I cannot  believe,  and  on  my 
disbelief  in  which  my  whole  Metempiric  must  rest. 

Or  again,  to  put  the  argument  in  a different  form,  let  it  be 
granted  that  spatial  relation  and  differences  of  quality  are 
the  forms  or  factors  in  perception,  added  by  the  perceiving 
mind  and  not  given  ah  extra  by  the  noumenal  reality.  Still 
the  mere  fact  that  such  reality  is  capable  of  being  arranged 
in  these  forms  or  relations,  shows  that  there  is  something  in 
its  nature  answering  to  that  arrangement.  If  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  ‘given’  element,  why  should  the  under- 
standing apply  one  category  rather  than  another,  and  where 
does  the  difference  of  sensible  qualities  come  from  ? If  there 
is  no  real  or  noumenal  fact  which  determines  what  relative 
positions  in  space,  and  what  relative  differences  of  quality 
objects  shall  assume  in  perception,  then  the  physical  world 
is  a mere  arbitrary  creation  of  the  mind,  and  the  reality 
which  we  imagine  to  ‘ underlie  ’ it,  does  not  underlie  it  in 
any  intelligible  sense  at  all,  but  is  something  entirely  se- 
parate from  it.  But  if  so,  the  whole  ground  for  asserting 
the  existence  for  such  reality  disappears.  I argue  therefore, 
that  if,  from  whatever  cause,  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
noumenal  reality,  of  which  the  physical  universe  as  known 
by  us  is  in  some  way  the  phenomenon,  sucli  noumenal  uni- 
verse must  contain  differences  and  relations  ; must  in  fact  be 
a plurality  of  parts  in  mutual  relations,  which  relations  are 
translatable  into  the  spatial  and  physical  qualities  which  are 
their  projections  on  the  plane  of  perception.  We  have  no 
right  to  argue  that  if  space  be  phenomenal  only,  there  can  be 
no  noumenal  ydurality,  for  space  as  we  have  seen  is  not  even 
the  only  form  of  coexistence  thinkable  by  us.  Take  for 
instance  musical  harmony  or  numerical  aggregate:  it  is 
true  that  if  we  try  to  picture  this  to  ourselves  we  do  so 
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in  forms  of  space,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  their  procedure  by  some  of  the  extraordinary 
calculators,  who  seem  to  represent  operations  with  large 
numbers,  by  movements  of  figures  in  space  ; but  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  not  essential,  and  that  we  can  think  of  a 
numerical  aggregate  otherwise  than  as  arranged  in  space, 
indeed  this  is  the  nature  of  the  arithmetical  process  to  all 
but  exceptional  minds.  Space,  therefore,  though  a form  of 
coexistence,  and  one  which  we  are  inclined  to  use  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  is  far  from  the  only  form  which  we  can 
conceive ; its  phenomenal  nature  does  not,  therefore,  prove 
the  phenomenality  of  all  coexistence  and  plurality  whatever. 
And  if  it  be  answered  that  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of 
pure  time,  and  that  time  is  like  space  a form  of  perception, 
I answer  that  time  is  as  I have  shown,  a form  not  only  of 
phenomena,  but  of  noumena,  for  it  is  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  consciousness — and  even  if  time,  as  perceived  by 
us,  be  phenomenal,  there  must  at  least  be  something  of  the 
nature  of  change  among  noumena,  in  order  to  explain  from 
them  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  universe,  and  the  con- 
sequent organisation  in  us  of  these  very  forms  of  time,  space, 
causality,  and  the  rest. 

It  may  be  that  both  Locke  and  Kant  are  right,  the  one  as  to 
the  secondary,  the  other  as  to  the  primary  qualities,  in  denying 
that  as  perceived  they  are  anything  but  subjective  ; but  if  it 
be  true  that  phenomena  come  from  noumena,  why  should  not 
these  forms  or  relations,  as  much  as  the  unrelated  states  or 
matter,  have  tlieir  noumena!  prototypes  ? Of  course  with  a 
doctrine.  Idee  Kant’s,  that  phenomena  do  not  wholly  come  even 
ultimately  from  noumena,  but  ai’e  partly  diie  to  the  inner  d 
"priori  forms  of  the  subject,  which  may  or  may  not  have  auy 
resemblance  with  the  noumenal  world,  my  philosophy  is  wholly 
at  variance.  With  such  a doctrine.  Ontology  is  impossible, 
except  from  the  side  of  the  subject  (for  Kaut’s  proof  of 
noumena  from  the  necessity  of  a cause  for  oiir  sensations,  is 
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clearly  inconsistent  with  the  subjective  source  of  causality), 
and  no  consistent  theory  of  evolution  can  he  maintained 
except  a logical.  This  brings  us  to  Fichte  and  Hegel,  who, 
I venture  to  think,  have  failed  to  produce  the  objective 
universe  from  the  subject,  or  actual  reality  from  thought. 
Many  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  one.  But  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  admission  of  Things-in-themselves  at  all  is  super- 
fluous, and  leads  necessarily,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Schopenhauer,  to  what  amounts  to  a practical  Dualism  of 
Wille  (or  whatever  we  may  call  the  noumena)  and  Vorstel- 
lung,  to  explain  the  connexion  of  which  we  are  obliged  still 
to  use  some  such  idea  as  causality,  though  we  may  try  to  get 
out  of  it  by  an  occasionalistic  phraseology  ; for  how  can  an 
occasion  make  known  its  presence  unless  it  has  some  effect 
on'  the  agent  of  the  subsequent  action  ? Again  I may 
observe,  that  if  plurality  be  denied  of  Things-in-themselves, 
these  become  first  Ideas,  and  then  the  Ideas  have  to  be  them- 
I selves  resolved  into  a single  all-absorbing  substance.  But 
from  this  there  is  no  return  to  plurality  ; if  phenomena  come 
from  noumena,  then  unless  the  conditions  of  plurality  are  in 
the  noumenal  world,  where  does  it  come  from  ? Why  should 
the  One  become  multiform,  and  why  should  it  evolve  itself 
by  definite  stages  and  in  individual  forms  ? 

But  the  objection  just  considered,  or  a correlative  objec- 
j tion,  may  be  carried  on  as  follows.  This  numerical  plurality 
j to  which  experience  points  is  not  in  the  true  noumenal 
world ; on  the  contrary,  the  whole  argument  turns  on  the  old 
antithesis,  which  Hume  reduced  ad  absurdum,  between 
thought  and  reality,  and  the  accompanying  identification  of 
the  real  with  the  momentary  unrelated  consciousness,  that 
i which  is  given,  that  of  which  nothing  can  be  said, — the  truth 

ii  being  that  thought  is  the  only  source  of  reality,  the  only 
absolute  or  noumenal  existence.  But  if  this  be  so,  experience 
I points  to  no  noumenal  plurality,  for  thought  is  the  universal 
I r.and  permanent  element  which  makes  the  particular  individual. 
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whether  in  the  perceived  object  or  the  perceiving  mind ; it  is 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  same  with  itself,  the  true  self 
which  does  not  slumber  nor  sleep  and  neither  is  born  nor  dies, 
the  self  whose  presence  in  us  and  in  others  makes  knowledge 
possible  for  us  and  them,  and  constitutes  our  and  their  iden- 
tity. Thus,  the  only  true  reality  is  the  one  self-conscious 
thought,  not  a thinking  substance,  but  an  infinite  and  eternal 
subject  which  makes  both  mind  and  matter  “ the  constant 
reality  of  which  events  are  the  changing  appearances,”  and  of  ■ 
which  our  minds  are  partial  manifestations,  ‘‘the  seK-conscious  j 
subject  in  relation  to  which  alone  an  intelligible  world  can  T 

exist,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  us  is  the  condition  of  our  ■ ' 

knowing  it”.*  Now  in  answering  this  I shall  refrain  from  ^ 


asking  how  I am  to  know  that  thought  or  relation  is  ‘ uni- 
versal,’ except  that  one  relation  is  in  me  similar  to  another, 
and  that  this  similarity  is  perceived  in  my  thought ; or  ‘ per- 
manent,’ except  as  permanent  possibilities  to  me  ; or  that  my 
thought  is  ‘ the  same  ’ with  any  other,  in  any  sense  except 
that  it  seems  to  me  similar,  or  produces  phenomena  which  are 
to  me  similar  (a  natural  result  of  its  having  been  developed  in 
the  same  way  and  by  the  same  causes  as  mine) ; or  what 
meaning  I am  to  attach  to  the  doctrine  that  my  ‘ self  ’ is 
constituted  by  the  presence  in  ‘me’  of  what  is  common  to 
me  and  all  other  thinking  beings ; or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
separate  selves  at  all : it  is  for  the  present  purpose  sufficient 
to  retort  that  whether  ‘ real  ’ is  more  fitly  applied  to  objec- 
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tive  or  to  non-objective  or  absolute  existence,  and  whether  ' 
‘ noumenal  ’ is  more  fitly  used  as  the  opposite  of  phenomenal  J 
or  as  synonymous  with  objective  or  ideal,  are  mere  questions 
of  words,  about  which  Professor  Green  and  Professor  Caird 
may  be  right  and  Locke  and  I wrong,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  ignoring  non-objective  existence  altogether  and  assuming 
that  if  nothing  but  thought  can  give  ‘ real  ’ existence  there  is 


* (Ireen’s  Hume,  Vol.  I.,  p.  156. 
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no  other  existence  at  all.  The  present  theory  is  based  on  the 
separation  first  of  noumenal  and  phenomenal,  and  secondly  of 
absolute  and  relational  or  objective  existence,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  show  how  the  members  of  each  pair  are  related, 
and  how  the  one  division  is  connected  with  the  other.  To 
ask  in  which  of  the  different  senses  the  word  ‘ existence  ’ is 
most  properly  used  is  only  a dispute  of  words ; but  to  confuse 
one  sense  with  another,  or  to  deny  one  of  them  altogether,  is  a 
mistake  more  than  verbal.  Now  it  is  one  portion  of  the 
present  theory  that  what  I call  ‘ objective,’  but  which  may  of 
course,  if  we  like,  he  called  ‘ real  ’ or  even  noumenal  existence 
(though  this  inevitably  mixes  up  the  question  of  'phenomena 
and  their  opposite),  is  not  ultimate  but  derived  from  simpler 
elements,  and  that  God  or  the  universal  seK-consciousness 
which  Professor  Green  considers  its  origin  is  rather  its  con- 
summation ; not  its  source  but  its  final  outcome,  not  its 
condition  precedent  but  its  ideal  apotheosis.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  Can  we  get  behind  ‘ real  ’ or  objective  existence  ? If 
so,  we  may  trace  its  evolution  not  only  backwards  to  an 
unreal  or  non-objective  stage,  but  forwards  also  to  a perfec- 
tion not  yet  realised ; and  the  idea  of  God  becomes  an  aspira- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  reality  an  idea  of  development.  If  not 
we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  that  is,  as  now  actually  existing  in 
its  completeness  though  not  actualised  in  us.  This  can  only 
be  in  an  infinite  and  perfect  mind  : God  therefore  becomes  a 
necessary  datum,  and  ‘reality’  is  given  in  Him.  With 
Professor  Green’s  argument  that  no  such  evolution  can 
possibly  be  imagined  without  petitio  principii,  for  that  the 
process  of  objectification  cannot  be  subjective  to  its  own 
operative  agency,  I hope  to  deal  in  a following  chapter.*  I 
will  here,  however,  notice  a different  argument  to  the  same 
effect. 

* [This  chapter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written.  The  probable 
drift  of  the  author’s  argument  may  be  gathered  from  passages  in  Chap. 
XIII.] 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  evolution  of  the 
physical  objective  universe,  out  of  a pre-objective  unper- 
ceived assemblage  of  monads,  is  really  “ to  conceive  potential 
existence  passing  into  actual  existence  by  some  inherent 
necessity ; which  we  cannot  do.  We  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  a potential  existence  of  the  universe  as  distinct  from  its 
actual  existence,”  for  if  it  is  nothing  actual,  how  can  it  have 
any  quality?  We  must  suppose  that  “existence,  having  for 
an  indefinite  period  remained  in  one  form,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  passing  without  any  external  or  additional  impulse, 
into  another  form ; and  this  involves  the  idea  of  change 
without  a cause,  a thing  of  which  no  idea  is  possible  To 
this  I answer,  that  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive  subjective 
existence  passing  into  objective,  than  to  conceive  one  physical 
force  passing  into  another ; if  the  one  involves  the  idea  of 
‘ change  without  a cause,’  so  does  the  other,  for  what  is  the 
cause  of  causation.  The  impulse  is  throughout  internal ; 
but  if  it  can  produce  one  object  from  another,  why  may  it 
not  produce  one  mode  of  existence  from  another.  If  physi- 
cal esse  is  intelligi,  and  intelhgence  has  been  evolved  from 
sentience,  clearly  physical  objective  existence  1ms  been  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  impulse  or  inherent  necessity  of 
evolution.  Potential  existence  is  a perfectly  real  conception, 
and  distinct  from  actual ; one  part  of  a cause  is  potentially 
but  not  actually  its  effect,  and  we  may  say  that  an  effect 
existed  long  ago  ‘ potentially  ’ in  its  causes  or  conditions 
which  may  each  be  traced  separately  and  in  abstraction  from 
the  rest.  Thus  with  the  pre-objective  universe ; its  objective 
and  physical  existence  was  no  doubt  potential  only,  that  is 
to  say,  it  wanted  the  completing  factor  of  a percipient  mind ; 

* H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  3rd  ed.,  p.  32.  Mr.  Spencer  uses  the 
argument  against  the  hy}>othesis  of  self-creation  of  the  universe ; but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  plausibly  urged  against  its  seK-objectifi' 
cation,  which  if  the  universe  mean  the  universe  as  known,  the  physical 
cosmos,  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 
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but  the  factor  of  its  future  objectivity  which  depended  upon 
itself  existed  even  then,  though  not  objectively,  and  cannot 
be  impeached  by  the  absence  of  the  objectifying  macliine, 
which  itself  afterwards  produced;  and  even  its  relations, 
though  they  were  as  yet  ‘ nothing  ’ in  objective  existence, 
existed  absolutely  in  the  successive  phenomena  of  its  various 
monads.  My  system  aims  at  showing  how  objective  existence 
generally  is  evolved  from  non-objective  ; the  different  factors 
of  objectivity  were  not  then  brought  together,  because  an 
objectifying  monad  had  not  then  been  evolved ; but  what  I 
may  call  the  external  factors  of  objects,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  monads,  even  then  existed,  though  not  as  objects 
to  any  mind  who  could  identify  them  and  call  them  by 
names.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  this  only  takes  us  a 
step  back,  and  implies  “behind  this  potential  existence  a 
more  remote  potentiality;  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series, 
leaving  us  at  last  no  forwarder  than  at  first  ” ; but  I have 
yet  to  learn  that  a step  in  advance  leaves  us  ‘ no  forwarder  ’ 
because  it  does  not  bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
delight  in  the  mere  exercise  of  walking,  and  none  the  less  for 
the  perception  that  the  walk  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 
However  far  we  go,  we  must  still  leave  the  germs  of  objective 
existence,  of  multiformity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  retrace  our 
steps.  The  equilibrium  of  the  homogeneous,  even  if  un- 
stable, requires  the  interference  of  some  further  force 
'however  minute’  to  disturb  it;  unless,  therefore,  we  are 
ready  with  a Devs  ex  machend,  we  can  never  safely  go  back 
to  absolute  homogeneity,  much  less  to  absolute  unity.  Spinoza 
is  a warning  against  any  such  temptation. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  our  whole  system  rests  on  the 
unwarrantable  extension  to  the  noumenal  world  of  a prin- 
ciple which  we  know  only  as  holding  good  among  pheno- 
mena, the  law  of  causation.  This  must,  says  Schopenhaur 
be  of  either  objective  or  subjective  origin,  but  in  either  case 
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it  lies  wholly  on  the  one  hank  or  on  the  other,  and  cannot 
serve  as  a bridge.  I have  already  said  something  on  this 
head,  but  I will  here  remark  that  the  conception  by  which  I 
figure  to  myself  the  relations  of  noumena  is  not  that  of 
physical  causation  at  all,  hut  that  of  efficient  causation, 
which  is  quite  different  from  that  out  of  which  I make  the 
objective  universe,  being  a noumenal  not  a phenomenal 
relation.  My  only  experience  of  it,  or  rather  of  each  of  its 
terms  separately  (for  the  two  terms  can  never  he  experienced 
together,  except  in  a consciousness  of  which  both  cause  and 
effect  are  states),  is,  on  the  one  hand,  in  my  feelings  of  im- 
pression in  sensation,  and  on  the  other,  my  feelings  of 
expression  in  volition.  From  these  I get  not,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  physical  causation,  as  some  have  thought,  for  that  is 
merely  a certain  kind  of  succession  among  phenomena,  hut 
the  idea  of  a noumenal  efficient  causation,  underlying  the 
physical,  as  the  innermost  reality  of  the  course  of  events. 
It  is  not  a mere  ‘principle  of  sufficient  reason,’  which, 
whether  a priori  or  given  by  .experience,  is  clearly  bound  up 
wholly  with  the  objective  and  phenomenal  world  in  a single 
mind,  being  in  fact  (as  Schopenhauer  has  shown)  the  basis 
of  objectification,  hut  a bond  connecting  one  mind  mth 
another,  the  noumenon  of  which  physical  causation  may  be 
called  the  phenomenon. 

Schopenhauer  indeed  says  {Welt  ah  Willc  &c.,  i.  119,  ii  41, 
42)  that  between  the  act  of  will  and  its  resulting  bodily 
motion  there  can  he  no  causal  relation,  because  the  two  are 
simultaneous,  and  in  fact  the  same  thing  perceived  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  one  by  the  inner,  the  other  by  the  outer  sense. 
But  this  seems  incorrect  for  this  reason : the  bodily  motion 
cannot  be  simultaneous  with  the  act  of  will,  for  it  has  to  be 
perceived  through  the  eye,  and  however  quick  the  passage 
of  light  to  the  eye  and  of  the  impression  on  the  retina  to  the 
brain,  it  evidently  requires  some  time,  so  that  the  motion 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  volition,  though,  of  course,  the 
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volition  may  continue  till  after  the  motion  has  commenced, 
and  so  run  alongside  of  it.  Again,  there  is  more  show  of 
reason  identifying  the  volition  with  the  nervous  tremor  which 
precedes  the  muscular  contraction,  than  with  the  latter  itself, 
and  if  so,  it  again  is  clearly  prior  in  time  to  the  muscular 
movement.  Clearly  the  relation  between  a noumenon  and 
its  phenomenon  must  be  in  time,  otherwise  the  relation  of 
phenomena  inter  se,  physical  causation,  would  also  not  be 
successive,  that  relation  being  only  the  correlate  of  the 
noumenal,  or  if  it  is  conceivable  that  noumenal  causation  is 
not  in  time,  and  that  time  belongs  only  to  phenomena  (which 
I hold  to  be  false)  then  the  whole  objection  fails,  because  if 
no  sequence  be  required,  its  absence  is  immaterial.  I may 
remark  that  Schopenhauer  altogether  fails  to  show  the  con- 
nexion between  these  two  senses,  the  inner  self-consciousness 
and  the  outer  perception  (anschauung),  or  how  the  will  or 
consciousness  manages  to  objectify  itself  phenomenally. 
Unless  the  one  is  an  immediate  self-consciousness,  and  the 
other  a mediate,  which  is  indeed  what  he  actually  says  is 
the  case  {ih.  i.  119),  that  is,  through  some  causative  link  (for 
what  are  ‘ means  ’ or  ‘ mediation  ’ without  causation),  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  difference  could  arise.  The 
‘ will,’  he  says,  is  a priori,  and  the  body  a posteriori  (ib.  i. 
120) ; but  prior  and  posterior  to  what,  if  not  to  some 
action  between  them  ? What  meaning  is  there  in  objecti- 
fication if  all  idea  of  effect  be  taken  away  ? Besides  he 
is  not  consistent  in  his  denial  of  a causal  relation  between 
noumena  and  phenomena,  for  he  admits  that  the  differ- 
ences of  the  latter  must  be  due  to  the  differences  of  the 
former.  But  how  can  this  be  except  by  something  which 
we  can  only  call  causation  ? And  unless  the  differences  of 
phenomena  do  correspond  to  differences  of  noumena,  then 
the  relation  of  the  two  worlds  disappears,  and  the  pheno- 
menal world  is  an  arbitrary  creation  of  the  human  mind 
(since  sensation  does  not  depend  on  volition),  is  independent 
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of  all  causation,  or  in  effect  is  the  work  of  chance.  For 
the  word  causation  I care  nothing;  I only  demand  that  a 
fixed  relation  should  be  acknowledged  between  phenomenal 
and  noumenal  events — without  which  all  speculation  about 
noumena  is  fruitless,  and  the  supposition  of  their  existence 
unmeaning  and  useless. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  separate  and  dLstinct 
monads  ever  unite  into  a single  personal  consciousness  ? 
Matter  suggests  no  principle  of  unity  which  could  bind 
different  monads  into  a single  subject.  To  this  I answer  that 
there  is  no  necessary  reason  for  holding  that  different  monad 
consciousnesses  an  combined ; each  may  remain  absolutely 
distinct,  though  of  course  its  experience  is  altered  and  made 
very  complex  by  its  position  in  an  organism.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  my  body  contains  a 
single  Ego,  yet  is  composed  of  numberless  atoms  which  are 
continually  changing  and  being  replaced  by  others,  I answer 
by  denying  the  fact.  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
body  does  contain  only  one  Ego,  for  anything  I or  anybody 
else  can  tell  it  may  contain  as  many  Egos  as  atoms.  Indeed 
in  the  lower  animals  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  are  more 
Egos  than  one,  as  for  instance  in  starfish  or  in  worms,  which 
may  be  cut  into  pieces  each  of  which  attains  an  independent 
personality.  The  fact  which  science  is  supposed  to  have 
established,  that  consciousness  arises  only  in  a certain  part  of 
the  brain,  means  simply  that  the  central  consciousness  of  the 
organism — that  particular  monad  or  system  of  monads  which 
in  the  higher  organisms  controls  the  bodily  movements,  and  the 
corporate  expression  of  consciousness  in  the  organism — is  as  a 
phenomenon  located  in  the  brain,  so  that  it  is  only  when  that 
is  reached  that  the  body  as  a whole  shows  signs  of  corporate 
consciousness.  But  it  is  far  from  true  that  when  the  central 
consciousness  is  removed  all  signs  of  consciousness  disappear, 
as  is  evident  from  the  e.xperiments  with  animals  from  whom 
the  brain  has  been  removed,  whicli  show  plainly  enough  that 
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the  inferior  centres  can  by  themselves  not  only  perform 
reflex  actions,  but  produce  phenomena  which  we  cannot 
refuse  to  class  among  the  signs  of  consciousness  even  in  its 
narrower  sense.  I may  add  that  the  central  consciousness 
may  be  either  in  a single  monad,  or  in  a system  of  monads  so 
connected  that  each  shares  substantially  in  the  same  motions ; 
for  instance,  the  atoms  of  a molecule  with  no  internal  motion 
would  represent  monads  of  which  the  Egos  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable except  numerically.  If  the  latter  alternative  be 
correct,  the  whole  central  system  or  any  member  of  it  might 
be  called  the  soul  of  the  organism,  so  that  even  where 
consciousness  was  very  highly  centralised  the  soul  would 
contaiu  many  Egos.  But  science  herself  shows  us  that  the 
psychical  life  of  the  organism  never  in  the  highest  animals 
completely  attains  the  purely  centralised  or  serial  stage,  and 
that  in  the  lower  organisms  (as  for  instance  in  starfish)  each 
part  has  its  own  psychical  changes  which  only  become  co- 
ordinated or  “ have  their  various  strands  connected  ” with  the 
development  of  a nervous  system.*  So  far,  therefore,  from 
saying  that  an  organism  contains  only  one  Ego,  science  says 
just  the  contrary.  The  mind  or  consciousness  of  a man  is 
hke  that  of  a nation,  not  single  but  as  multiplex  as  the  unit 
monads  which  compose  its  bodily  organism,  and  each  of  these 
varies  in  perfection  and  power  over  the  organism  only  by  its 
relative  position  in  respect  of  the  rest. 

As  for  the  atoms  in  my  body  continually  changing,  that 
causes  no  difficulty,  for  personality  and  memory  are  only 
present  feelings ; all  I can  tell  is  that  the  monad  which  I 
now  call  Me  has  certain  affections  which  it  interprets  as  past 
experience  of  its  own,  whether  that  is  accurate  or  whether  the 
fact  really  is  that  they  were  experiences  of  a monad  placed  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  monad  which  is  now  I,  I 
cannot  tell,  nor  does  it  matter.  But  if  such  union  of  monads 


Spencer’s  Psychology,  pp.  396,  399. 
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into  higher  monads,  not  only  phenomenally  but  noumenaUy, 
be  established,  I deny  that  matter  suggests  no  principle  of 
union  among  atoms  : crystallisation  and  organisation  are  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  contrary.  These  produce  natural  objects 
each  representing  a congeries  of  many  atoms  connected  on 
some  natural  principle  of  connexion,  as  distinguished  from  a 
block  or  lump  of  matter  the  aggregation  of  which  is  accidental 
or  external. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  objected  that  this  theory  of  monads  not 
only  does  not  explain,  but  makes  its  yery  foimdation  of,  the 
mystery  of  a conscious  series  bound  together  in  time,  and  that 
it  is  reaUy  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  two  feelings  can 
be  bound  together  into  a connected  experience.  To  this  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  only  the  ultimate 
mystery  of  existence  which  has  to  be  assumed  by  everybody, 
the  fact  that  ‘ something  exists  ’.  If  I take  the  smallest 
element  into  which  I can  analyse  my  consciousness,  it  stiU. 
involves  holding  together  in  time,  for  if  the  time  be  diminished 
beyond  a certain  minimum  limit,  consciousness  disappears 
altogether.  Time,  as  felt,  is  not  a series  of  mathematical 
points,  of  present  moments  becoming  past,  but  separate  bits  of 
definite  size  ; though  each  of  them  in  theory  contains  both 
past,  present  and  future,  in  other  words,  has  no  hmit  to  its 
divisibility.  Ldve  the  pieces  of  a magnet,  the  smallest  parts 
into  which  we  can  break  up  time  are  bipolar,  ‘ looking  before 
and  after’.  The  strict  present  is  no  time  at  all,  for  it  is 
absolutely  without  length : it  is  only  a form  or  mark  separat- 
ing two  parts  of  time,  just  as  the  boundary  between  surfaces 
separates  two  regions  of  space  without  occupying  any.  Time 
therefore,  as  a quantum,  can  no  more  be  made  up  of  presents 
than  a surface  can  be  made  of  lines,  or  a line  of  points,  or 
matter  generally  of  form  ; an  infinite  number  of  nothings  can 
make  nothing  : the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  time  as  a 
quantum  or  a line  in  space  can  be  derived  from  points  is  as 
conceived  to  be  traced  out  by  a moving  point,  a conception 
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involving  motion,  and  therefore  already  assuming  time  as  a 
quantum  or  lineal  extension  as  the  case  may  be.  hlo  doubt 
time  as  a relation,  the  abstract  form  of  sequence  (like  space 
as  a relation,  the  abstract  form  of  co-existence)  may  be  applied 
by  thought  to  any  conceivable  portion  of  time  (or  space)  as  a 
qxtantity,  so  that  to  thought,  or  ‘ objectively  ’ or  ‘ really,’  time 
or  space  as  a quantity  is  infinitely  or  indefinitely  divisible ; 
but  this  only  shows  that  the  very  nature  of  our  consciousness 
involves  a holding  together  of  parts  of  time,  the  minima  of 
consciousness  not  being  the  minima  of  time.  If  this  be  so, 
the  mere  fact  of  consciousness  that  ‘ something  exists  ’ involves 
a temporal  unity  of  consciousness,  and  the  theory  of  monads 
requires  therefore  nothing  but  this  universal  assumption.  If 
it  be  said  that  though  this  justifies  the  hypothesis  of  a singled 
state  of  consciousness  lasting  over  a definite  time,  it  does  not  * 
justify  the  assumption,  without  explanation,  of  a binding 
together  of  different  successive  states  into  a single  experience : 
I reply  that  even  if  it  be  not  true  as  has  been  suggested  that 
all  feelings,  even  those  apparently  simple,  are  (as  we  know  to 
be  the  case  with  sound)  really  compounded  of  a number  of 
rapidly  successive  units  of  consciousness  consolidated  together, 
and  if  we  take  without  dispute  the  immediate  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness, still  here  again  if  I take  the  smallest  element  in 
my  own  consciousness,  I find  that  it  involves  change,  that  is, 
a holding  together  of  different  feelings : so  that  as  a holding 
together  of  the  different  parts  of  a feeling  is  necessary  to 
existence  at  all,  or  absolute  existence,  a holding  together  of 
different  feelings  is  necessary  to  perception  or  objective 
existence ; and  the  universal  assumption  ‘ something  exists  ’ 
must  be  taken  to  posit  not  any  absolute,  but  objective  or 
relative  existence,  for  otlierwise  there  would  be  no  thing 
existing,  no  knowledge  possible,  but  oidy  a blank  ‘ there 
is’  and  nothing  more.  For  even  time  itself  to  exist  in 
perception,  not  only  must  it  be  held  together  to  form  unit 
lengths  to  give  the  notion  of  a quantum,  but  the  different 
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Txnits  must  be  held  together,  for  it  is  the  perception  of  the 
mark  separating  the  units,  the  change  from  one  to  another 
which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  perception  of  time  as  a relation. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  we  go  down  to  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  our  consciousness  and  doubt  so  far  as  doubt  is 
possible,  we  get  to  not  only  ‘there  is’  but  ‘there  are’. 
Therefore  the  doctrine  of  monads  is  only  an  extension  to  the 
other  experiences,  which  the  metempirical  hypothesis  suggests, 
of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  our  own ; if,  therefore, 
any  such  hypothesis  is  rational,  this  is  its  rational  form.  I 
may  observe  that  we  do  not  assume  ‘ memory  ’ in  the  simplest 
monads,  but  only  a holding  together  of  sequent  feelings, 
‘ Memory  ’ and  ‘ expectation  ’ are  developed  ‘ faculties  ’ only 
found  in  the  higher  organisms.  They  are  in  fact  a kind  of 
body  in  time,  which  enables  us  to  extend  our  ‘ seK  ’ beyond 
the  point  of  the  present  for  a certain  distance  backward  and 
forward,  just  as  our  corporal  body  enables  us  to  extend  our 
‘ seK  ’ a certain  distance  beyond  the  monadic  point  into  the 
surrounding  regions  of  space. 

Secondly,  I answer  that  if  this  temporal  unity  of  conscious- 
ness is  ever  to  be  explained  at  all,  that  can  only  be,  so  far  as 
we  see,  by  a further  application  of  the  Physical  Method, 
grounded  on  such  future  scientific  knowledge  as  we  may 
obtain,  first,  of  the  physical  genesis  of  organisation  and  similar 
phenomena,  and  secondly,  of  the  evolution  of  the  material 
atom  from  some  simpler  element.  In  forming  our  S3'Stem  so 
far,  we  have  used  only  two  physical  conceptions.  Evolution 
and  Atomism,  and  we  have  done  so  from  the  wish  to  tread 
only  on  solid  ground ; but  here  clearly  the  method  does  not 
leave  us,  and  there  are  already  certain  facts  which  point  us 
oirward.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  radiant  heat,  or  light, 
has  energy,  seems,  as  Prof.  Clifford  has  pointed  out,  to  prove 
that  the  ‘ ether,’  or  substance  of  which  light  is  the  motion, 
is  of  the  nature  of  matter,  for  matter  cannot  be  better  defined 
than  that  which  has  energy.  Aird  if  the  material  atom  can  be 
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resolved  either  into  some  modification  of  the  luminiferous 
ether,  or  into  a ‘vortex  ring’  (whose  ultimate  substance  is 
a continuous  and  perfect  fluid  of  which  the  particles  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  are  also  smaller  vortices,  as  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son suggests),  or  into  a re-entering  electric  current  (that  is,  a 
continuous  current  of  that  motion  or  change  of  state  which 
is  periodically  reversed  in  light,  as  Prof.  Clifford  thought 
possible),  or  into  any  motion  or  modification  of  some  simpler 
continuous  substratum, — that  will  involve  an  explanation  of 
how  it  comes  to  be  a centre  of  force,  and  of  how  the  discon- 
tinuous is  evolved  from  the  continuous ; and  then  by  giving 
our  metempirical  hypothesis  a parallel  extension,  we  shall 
have  some  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  how  consciousness  be- 
comes united  in  centres,  and  how  personal,  and  through  it, 
objective  existence  becomes  possible.  If  so,  we  shall  explain 
the  creation  of  the  physical  universe  and  the  evolution  of  the 
many  from  the  one — of  minds  from  consciousness.  We  shall 
also  then  be  able  to  say  whether  all  monads  are  alike,  differ- 
ing only  in  their  position  and  movement  relatively  to  other 
monads,  or  whether  they  differ  in  nature,  all  being  centres  of 
force,  but  not  all  being  centres  of  exactly  equivalent  or  simi- 
lar forces. 

As  it  is,  I contend  that  the  Physical  Method  gives  a better 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  memory  and  recollection  than  any 
other,  by  showing  how  a permanent  physical  structure  modi- 
fied by  past  experience,  reproduces  it  or  a similar  experience 
when  force  is  passed  through  it.  On  the  spiritual  theory, 
past  ideas  and  thoughts  to  he  recalled  by  the  mind  must  be 
imagined  to  be  stowed  away  in  some  fashion,  to  exist  all  the 
time  till  they  happen  to  be  wanted,  a conception  impossible 
to  realise,  and  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
apart  from  their  actual  reappearance.  One  can  understand 
how  a nervous  structure  is  a ‘ permanent  possibihty,’  like  a 
barrel  of  a musical  box,  but  in  what  other  way  a possibility 
can  be  permanent,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
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wliich  the  ‘Ego’  recalls  a past  idea,  passes  all  comprehen- 
sion. All  that  the  Ego  can  do  is  to  bind  together  states  of 
consciousness  which  do  occur : it  has  no  creative  or  recreative 
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THE  ‘SUPPKESSION’  OF  EGOISM.* 

As  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  on  The  Methods  of  Ethics  seems  thought 
to  have  cast  some  discredit  on  the  system  which  he  calls  ‘ Egoistic 
Hedonism,’  and  which  indeed  he  himself  distinctly  claims  to  have 
‘ suppressed,’  I propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  his  treatment  and 
non-treatment  of  that  system. 

Of  the  principle  that  the  Ethical  end  of  Action  is  Pleasure  of  the 
Actor,  there  are  three  distinct  and  independent  proofs,  which  I may 
call  respectively  the  Physical,  the  Introspective,  and  the  Intuitional. 
!My  aim  will  be  to  show  that  of  these  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  omitted 
the  first,  has  not  disproved  the  second,  and  has  established  the 
third.  If  any  one  of  these  propositions  be  accurate,  then,  since  one 
proof  is  sufficient  to  prove,  and  truth  is  not  made  doubtful  by  the 
possibility  of  reaching  it  falsely.  Egoism  will  be  untouched  by  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  attack.  Instead  of  the  ‘ suppressor  ’ of  Egoism,  I hope 
to  show  him  its  unwilling  prophet.  Let  me  remark  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  the  Science,  not  the  Art,  of  Morality  that  I am  concerned 
with  ; the  truth  of  principles,  not  the  method  of  using  them.  If  a 
man  can  establish  a thing  to  be  true,  he  need  not  care  for  its 
practical  application  : that  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I.  The  title  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  should  have  been  The 
Introspective  Method  of  Ethics.  Eor  starting  with  the  assumption 
of  a Moral  Faculty,  into  the  origin  of  which  it  refuses  to  inquire, 
the  whole  book  is  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  dicta  of  this 
‘ Faculty  ’.  There  is  therefore  but  a single  method  examined,  the 
Introspective ; and  the  various  so  called  ‘ methods  ’ are  distinguished 
by  the  different  axioms  or  principles  which  Reason  dictates,  and 
not  by  the  method  of  arriving  at  them  which  is  throughout  the 
same,  viz.,  self-interrogation.  They  are  in  fact  not  different 
‘ Methods  of  Ethics  ’ but  different  results  of  the  same  method. 
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Of  course  an  author  is  perfectly  justified  in  confining  himself 
to  any  branch  of  a subject  which  he  may  select,  and  so  impartial 
and  thorough  an  investigation  of  any  single  method  as  that  which 
Mr.  Sidgwick  has  given  to  the  Intuitive  method  of  Ethics  cannot 
fail  to  he  of  great  value,  if  the  only  resMt  were  to  bring  into  clear 
relief  the  divergent  results  to  which  such  method  leads  and  its  con- 
sequent uselessness  for  scientific  purposes.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
take  arbitrarily  a single  method,  and  treat  it  as  the  only  one 
possible,  or  even  as  the  only  one  worthy  of  a particular  name.  A 
man  who  wrote  a treatise  on  ‘ The  Methods  of  Acoustics  ’ and  con- 
fined himself  to  an  examination  of  the  various  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  sound  held  by  persons  with  ‘ a good  ear,’  and  refused  aU 
inquiry  into  its  physical  properties,  and  all  aid  from  any  sense 
except  that  of  hearing  only,  as  foreign  to  his  subject  and  of  no 
practical  import,  might  compose  a very  instructive  and  valuable 
work,  but  would  hardly  be  thought  to  have  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a Science  of  Sound.  Yet  he  would  be  clearly  more 
justified  by  at  least  the  etymological  meaning  of  words  in  saying 
that  Acoustics  has  to  do  with  the  sense  of  hearing  only,  than  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  in  saying  that  Ethics  has  to  do  only  with  the  !Moral 
Faculty.  ]\Ir.  Sidgwick  says  (p.  vi.)  that  “ the  investigation  of 
the  historical  antecedents  of  this  cognition,  and  of  its  relation  to 
other  elements  of  the  mind,  no  more  properly  belongs  to  Ethics 
than  the  corresponding  questions  as  to  the  cognition  of  Space 
belong  to  Geometry”.  But  in  the  first  place.  Geometry  does  not 
assume  a Spatial  Faculty  and  proceed  simply  to  interrogate 
that  and  chronicle  the  results ; it  measures  one  sense  against 
another  and  so  arrives  at  what  we  call  ‘objective’  or  what  is  in 
fact  consistent  truth.  And  secondly,  if  Geometry  assumes  the 
fundamental  properties  of  space  as  axioms  or  postulates,  that  is 
because  tliere  is  no  dispute  about  them ; they  are  indisputably 
or  at  least  undisputedly  valid,  and  that  is  sufficient.  But  in 
Ethics  it  is  as  to  the  axioms  that  the  great  dispute  arises,  their 
application  being  scientifically  of  minor  importance.  And  to 
say  that  the  latter  only  is  the  proper  province  of  Ethics,  is 
clearly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  and  as  clearly 
opposed  to  hir.  Sidgwick’s  understanding  of  it,  seeing  that  he 
defines  it  as  “the  study  of  Avhat  ought  to  be  done”  (p.  4)  and 
thatjiis  whole  l)Ook  is  a consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  first 
principles  and  not  only  of  their  application  to  jiractice.  But  Mr. 
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Sidgwick  may  say ; ‘I  do  not  object  to  your  discussing  principles 
as  much  as  you  like,  so  long  as  you  keep  to  the  Moral  Faculty,  but 
if  you  go  behuid  that  you  get  out  of  Ethics’.  To  this  I answer : 
Li  the  first  place,  I doubt  the  validity  of  your  Moral  Faculty,  and 
in  order  to  determine  ttiat  I must  compare  it  with  my  other  faculties, 
No  doubt,  as  you  say  (p.  4)  “if  we  were  only  agreed  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do,  the  question  ‘ How  we  come  to  know  it  ’ Avould  be  one 
of  quite  subordinate  interest  ” ; but  we  are  not  agreed,  and  the 
question  therefore  becomes  vital.  But  in  the  second  place,  suppose 
this  IMoral  Faculty  to  be  valid,  why  shoirld  Ethics  be  confined  to  it 
alone,  any  more  than  Acoustics  is  confined  to  the  faculty  of  hearing? 
There  can  be  no  science  which  is  confined  to  one  sense,  because 
there  can  thus  be  no  objectivity.  From  hearing  alone  how  can  we 
know  that  sound  means  the  same,  that  is,  stands  in  the  same 
relation,  to  all  men?  Similarly  from  the  Moral  Faculty  alone  how 
can  you  distinguish  “ between  what  men  think  to  be  their  duty  and 
Avhat  really  is  such”?  If  the  Moral  Faculty  be  ultimate,  what  is  a 
man’s  duty  is  what  the  Moral  Faculty  says,  i.e.,  to  each  man  is  what 
he  thiiiks  his  duty.  So  we  get  to  the  old  sophistic  doctrine  of 
Individualism,  which  is  plainly  exclusive  not  only  of  a science  of 
Ethics  but  of  aU  ethical  reasoning.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be 
assumed  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  (p.  6),  that  there  is  an  objective 
good,  and  that  this  can  be  known,  interrogation  of  the  IMoral  Faculty 
can  clearly  not  yield  it,  and  therefore  the  insufficiency  of  the  Intro- 
spective Method  is  assumed  in  all  moral  reasoning.  To  say  that 
men  know  ‘ objective  ’ good,  but  can  give  no  reason  for  it  or  expla- 
nation of  it,  is  really  to  say  that  good  is  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  or 
in  other  words  is  subjective  only. 

I may  here  make  a remark,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that  there  may  be  an  objective  good  which  is  still  relative 
to  the  individual,  if  it  bear  the  same  relation  to  all  individuals  : for 
instance,  it  may  be  pleasure,  which  though  relative  to  the  organism 
is  in  a universal  relation,  and  therefore  satisfies  the  conditions  of 
Science.  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  not  accurate  here.  He  says  (p.  6) ; “ If 
it  be  maintained  that  two  men  may  act  in  two  different  ways  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar,  and  yet  neither  be  wrong  because 
each  thinks  himself  right : then  the  common  notion  of  morality 
must  be  rejected  as  a chimera.  That  there  is  in  any  given  circum- 
stances some  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  and  that  this  can  be 
known,  is  a fundamental  assumption.”  Now  if  under  ‘ circum- 
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stances’  he  includes  internal  circumstances  such  as  character  and 
belief,  his  hypothesis  is  self-contradictory,  because  different  beliefs 
as  to  what  is  right  are  different  circumstances : if  not,  the  conclusion 
is  false ; for  common  morality  says  that  a man  ought  to  act  not 
only  according  to  his  beliefs  but  according*  to  the  whole  of  his 
nature,  and  that  what  is  right  for  one  man  may  be  wrong  for 
another.  The  only  fundamental  assumption  either  nece.ssary  for  a 
Science  of  Ethics  or  warranted  by  common  notions  is  that  morality 
conforms  to  the  general  law  of  imiformity,  i.e.,  that  in  the  same 
circumstances,  external  and  internal,  the  same  thing  is  morally  good : 
“ ofioluiu  fya/)  ovjuiv  koc  'irpo^  uXKrfKa  toV  gvtov  Tpo—ov  iy^ovrwv  tov  te 
iroiijTiKov  KOI  TOV  TTaOrjT iKOV,  TO.VTO  7Te(f)VKe  ''{tvea9ai”.  If  this  be  SO, 

then  in  any  given  circumstances  “ there  is  some  one  thing  which 
ought  to  be  done”  ; one,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  same  for  each 
man,  but  that  it  has  the  same  relation  to  each  man,  and  therefore  is 
capable  of  being  known  in  the  case  of  each  man  by  all  men. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  Mr.  Sidgwick  objects  to  going 
outside  the  moral  faculty  and  explaining  its  derivation,  namely,  that 
“ this  Avould  require  us  to  prefer  the  coarsest  and  lowest  of  our 
pleasures  to  those  that  are  more  elevated  and  refined  : which  no  one 
would  maintain  to  be  reasonable”  (p.  42).  And  again  (p.  186) 
“ Why  should  our  earliest  beliefs  and  perceptions  be  more  trust- 
worthy than  our  latest,  supposing  the  two  to  differ?  The  truths  of  the 
higher  mathematics  are  among  our  most  secure  intellectual  posses- 
sions, yet  the  poAver  of  apprehending  these  is  rarely  developed  until 
the  mind  has  reached  maturity.”  Hoav,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sidgwick 
has  defined  ‘ Reason  ’ as  the  faculty  Avhich  prescribes  moral  rules,  it 
is  a clear  fallacy  to  argue  hi  favour  of  these  rules  that  they  are  more 
‘reasonable’  than  others.  But  apart  from  this,  Mr.  SidgAvick  should 
not  forget  that  a thing  may  be  (pvaei  wpoTepov,  but  vaTtpov  ijplv. 
He  Avould  surely  not  argue  against  the  Cosmogony  of  Laplace,  that 
it  is  ‘ unreasonable  ’ and  retrogressive,  because  it  goes  back  to  the 
‘ mean  and  beggarly  elements  ’ of  nature.  Surely  this  is  the  very 
hiAV  and  order  of  knoAvledge,  to  return  on  nature’s  tracks,  so  that  the 
farther  back  it  can  get  the  more  perfect  [it  is;  and  the  truths  of 
Mathematics  are  secure  for  this  very  reason  that  they  go  back  the 
farthest  of  all.  This  is  just  AA'hat  aa'o  Avish  to  do  with  the  Moral 
Faculty,  to  carry  it  farther  back  into  its  elements  and  thus  rest  it  on 
a secure  foundation.  No  one  says  that  it  is  ‘unreal’  or  ‘ vanishes’ 
because  it  is  found  to  be  compound ; on  the  contrary  its  existence 
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is  more  real  because  more  known.  No  one  wishes  to  substitute  tbe 
elemental  pleasures  for  tbe  compound,  tbe  earliest  beliefs  for  tbe 
latest,  but  to  know  or  render  self-conscious  the  evolution  of  one  from 
tbe  other,  and  thus  to  understand  our  present  nature.  A belief  can- 
not be  more  valid  than  its  data,  and  therefore  if  we  discover  the 
origin  of  our  present  beliefs  we  shall  have  at  any  rate  a maximum 
measure  of  their  validity. 

In  an  article  m Mind  No.  I.,  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to  have  intended 
to  collect  more  systematically  than  he  has  done  in  his  book  his 
reasons  for  excluding  the  history  of  the  Moral  Faculty  from  the 
province  of  Ethics.  He  there  repeats  the  arguments  which  I have 
already  noticed,  with  others  which  I may  briefly  summarise  as 
follows.  ‘ True  it  is  that  Evolution  is  progress,  and  that  Morality 
aims  at  progress ; but  how  do  you  know  that  the  two  kinds  of  pro- 
gress are  identical  ? How  do  you  connect  ‘ is  ’ with  ‘ ought  to  be,’ 

‘ being  ’ with  ‘ well-being  ’ ?’  To  answer  this  thoroughly  would  be 
to  expound  the  Physical  System  of  Ethics,  which  I have  tried  to  do 
elsewhere,  but  which  it  is  not  now  my  business  to  attempt : suffice 
it  for  the  present  purpose  to  give  the  answer  which  Mr.  Sidgwick 
himself  suggests,  that  the  connecting  link  is  ‘happiness’  or  ‘pleasure’. 

‘ But  if  this  be  so,’  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  ‘ it  is  easier  to  ami  at  this 
directly  than  through  develojiment.  No  two  even  of  your  experts 
are  agreed  as  to  where  the  latter  is  going,  so  that  it  is  a very  useless 
mark  to  aim  at.’  To  this  I answer : At  any  rate  it  takes  nothing 
away ; you  have  the  old  mark  of  pleasure  left,  and  you  are  no 
worse  off  than  before ; besides,  if  it  is  true,  I do  not  care  to  ask 
whether  it  is  useful  or  not.  But  I answer  chiefly  that  development 
is  not  the  mark  Avhich  the  scientific  system  of  Ethics  sets  up.  In 
showing  you  the  development  of  the  organised  search  for  pleasure  it 
does  not  bid  you  aim  at  development  as  such,  but  shows  you  loliy 
you  ought  to  aim  at  pleasure,  by  proving  tliat  you  do  so  aim  and 
that  ‘ ought  to  ’ is  compounded  out  of  ‘ is  ’.  ‘ But  if  you  mean,’  says 

Mr.  Sidgw’ick,  ‘ that  evolution  reconciles  the  Instinctive  and 
Utilitarian  Morality,  it  can  only  do  so  on  a broad  general  ground, 
and  inasmuch  as  their  mutual  agreement  in  the  main  is  self-evident, 
to  show  the  reason  of  it  is  ethically  superfluous  wdiatever  historical 
interest  it  may  have.’  To  this  I answer  as  before  that  nothing  is 
scientifically  ‘ superfluous  ’ that  is  true ; and  that  the  whole  interest 
of  physical  science  is  in  this  sen.se  ‘ historical,’  for  its  aim  is  a con- 
scious retracing  of  the  unconscious  evolution  of  the  universe.  But 
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to  give  a less  general  answer ; Would  Mr.  Sidgwick  say  that  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  is  ‘astronomically 
superfluous,’  or  that  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  clouds  have  only 
an  ‘historical  interest’  to  Meteorology?  Or,  to  take  another  instance, 
would  a knowledge  of  the  creation  of  mankind  by  God  have  no 
bearing  on  its  relations  to  him  when  once  created  ? And  has  legal 
history  no  jural  value? 

In  another  paper,  in  Mind  K’o.  Y.,  Mr.  Sidgwick  appears  as  the 
champion  of  Hedonism  against  a supposed  assault  from  the  side  of 
Physical  Science,  but  his  arguments  go  only  to  establish  against  a 
mere  external  standard  the  necessity  of  a Hedonistic  criterion,  and 
do  not  at  all  effect  my  position  that  Science  proves  Hedonism,  but 
proves  it  in  the  Egoistic  form. 

Einally,  I would  remark  that,  supposing  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  objections 
well  founded,  as  I contend  they  are  not,  they  furnish  no  answer  to 
the  proposition  which  I am  here  concerned  to  establish,  viz.,  tliat 
the  Physical  or  Scientific  proof  of  Egoistic  Hedonism  is  nowhere 
examined,  much  less  disproved,  by  Mr.  Sidgwick : for  they  are  all 
not  argiunents  against  it  but  reasons  for  its  non-examination.  This 
fact  is  not  only  a sufficient  provisional  defence  of  Egoism,  but  marks 
a defect  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book,  if  while  professing  to 
examine  scientific  methods  of  Ethics  he  reaUy  excludes  the  only 
method  which  is  scientific  at  all.  To  talk  of  a ‘science’  which 
“lies  outside  of  all  investigation  of  the  actual”  (p.  2)  maybe  called 
a mere  ‘ verbal  ’ error,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  all  misstatements, 
being  made  in  words,  are  verbal  mistakes.  The  object  of  true  or 
what  Mr.  Sidgwick  calls  “ speculative  ” science  is  by  comparing  the 
data  of  different  senses  and  so  correcting  their  deficiencies  to  arrive 
at  ‘ objective  ’ truth ; and  just  as  Physical  Optics  or  Acoustics  takes 
light  or  sound  and  resolves  them  into  the  simpler  elements  of  vibra- 
tion, so  Physical  Ethics  resolves  Good  into  its  constituent  elements. 
It  explains  the  Moral  Faculty  and  its  judgments  of  ‘right ’and 
‘good’  as  the  physical  result. of  Evolution,  which  objectively  is  per- 
fection, subjectively  is  pleasure-attaining,  and  self-consciously  is 
pleasure-seeking ; and  thus  it  connects  the  sphere  of  morality  with 
the  physical  universe,  gives  a new  meaning  to  the  ethical  dogma 
‘ Follow  nature,’*  and  constitutes  a true  Science  of  Ethics.  Of  this 

• At  p.  356,  I\Ir.  Sidgwick  says  that  this  maxim  involves  a vicious 
circle.  How  so  ? Even  to  the  Stoics  it  meant  ‘ Consciously  imitate  the 
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‘ Method  of  Ethics  ’ Mr.  Sidgwick  gives  no  account ; he  hardly  even 
says  of  it  that  it  does  not  exist. 

II.  I said  that  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  should  be  called  ‘ The  Intro- 
spective Method  of  Ethics  ’ : I had  almost  said  ‘ Intuitional  ’.  For 
it  is  not  even  to  the  -whole  facts  of  our  inner  consciousness  but  to 
the  single  consciousness  of  Duty  that  his  method  is  chiefly  directed; 
not  to  what  actually  are  our  motives,  but  to  what  we  think  they 
ought  to  be.  The  larger  Introspective  Method  he  does  indeed  hint 
at  in  a single  short  chapter  (Book  I.,  ch.  iv.)  but  only  to  put  it 
aside ; and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  ‘ Eeason  ’.  His 
position  in  that  chapter  I take  to  be  this  : Admitting  that  if  pleasure 
could  be  proved  to  be  the  universal  motive  this  -H'ould  be  binding 
on  Eeason,  necessity  being  evidently  comprehensive  of  duty,  he 
argues  that  such  proof  is  imperfect,  and  the  mere  generality  of 
motive  -which  it  establishes  is  not  sufficient  to  displace  or  subordi- 
nate the  motive  -\vhich  he  assumes,  viz.,  the  “ desire  to  do  w'hat 
Eeason  dictates  ”.  To  arrive  at  this  position  he  has  to  refute  what 
I have  called  the  Introspective  proof  of  Hedonism,  viz.,  that  self- 
examination  shows  us  that  pleasures  and  pains  are  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  only  motives  to  voluntary  action,  and  act  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  Let  us  examine  his  arguments.  The  first  (p.  31) 
is  as  follows  : “ It  is  a matter  of  common  experience  that  the  re- 
sultant or  prevailing  desire  in  men  is  often  directed  towards  what 
(even  in  the  moment  of  yielding  to  the  desire)  they  think  likely  to 
cause  them  more  pain  than  pleasure  on  the  whole.  ‘ Video  meliora 
proboque,  Deteriora  sequor.’  ” In  other  words  Action  does  not 
always  follow  Knowledge.  Of  course  not ; but  the  doctrine  does 
not  require  that  it  should,  for  it  says,  not  that  we  follow  what  is 
our  greatest  possible  pleasure  or  what  we  knoAV  or  ‘ think  ’ to  be  so, 
but  what  at  the  moment  of  action  is  most  desired.  In  fact,  the  only 
practical  measure  of  pleasures  as  motives  at  any  moment,  is  in  our- 

unconscious  striving  of  nature  ’ ; to  us  it  means  ‘ Be  a self-conscious 
agent  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe’.  In  another  place  (p.  63)  he 
seems  to  think  that  ‘ Follow  nature’  means  ‘ Go  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  nature,’  ‘ Z/ndevelop  yourself’.  Confonnity  to  nature  means  con- 
formity to  its  dynamical  laws  of  Evolution,  and  to  its  statical  laws  of 
Physics.  The  former  involves  action,  the  latter  knowledge  ; there  is  no 
real  ambiguity  in  either  precept.  I may  notice  that  the  Physical  System 
of  Ethics  reconciles  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  by  showing  them  to  be 
the  inner  and  outer  expressions  of  the  same  law  ; the  Stoic  giving  the 
Physical  element,  the  Epicurean  the  Ethical. 
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selves  the  resultant  desire,  in  others  the  resultant  action.  But  it 
maybe  objected  that  to  say  that  ‘the  pleasure  which  under  any 
given  circumstance  is  the  greatest  moves,’  and  when  asked  for  a 
measure  to  say  ‘ the  pleasure  which  moves  is  imder  those  circum- 
stances the  greatest,’ — is  to  argue  in  a circle.  It  is  no  more  a circle 
than  to  measure  weights  by  their  effect  on  the  scales,  or  temj>era- 
tures  by  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  a thermometer.  The 
argument  is  at  bottom  this  : I know  pleasure  to  be  a motive,  and  I 
know  no  other ; I reasonably  assume  (having  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary)  that  motives  follow  laws  analogous  to  those  of  other  forces, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  causation  (this  is  what  ^Ir.  Sidgwick 
really  asserts  under  the  ‘ objectivity  ’ of  good)  : therefore,  just  as 
when  two  forces  acting  on  a body  in  opposite  directions  result  in 
movement  in  one  of  these  directions,  we  say  that  under  thotse  condi- 
tions the  conquering  force  was  the  greatest,  so,  when  desire  or  action 
follows  one  motive  rather  than  its  opposite,  we  define  the  motive 
force  of  the  first  under  those  conditions  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  absolute  relation  (if  I may  use 
such  an  expression)  between  the  forces  or  motives  may  be  very 
different  from  their  relation  under  the  given  conditions  ; for  in  order 
to  measure  their  absolute  values  the  special  conditions  must  be 
eliminated.  The  ‘ condition  ’ which  is  most  important  is  that  of 
position  : in  the  case  of  mechanical  forces,  position  in  space ; in  the 
case  of  motives,  position  in  time.*  When  I raise  my  hand,  I know 
that  my  muscular  force  is  not  absolutely  greater  than  the  earth’s 
attraction  but  only  in  that  relative  position.  Similarly  when  I act 
to  secure  a ‘ nearer  good,’  I may  know  quite  well  that  it  is  ‘ less 
valuable’  according  to  an  absolute  standard.  For  the  idea  of  a 
distant  pleasure  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  an  immediate  one,  but 
in  theory  this  ‘ discount’  is  not  considered,  for  theory  ideally  simplifies 
by  eliminating  the  element  of  time  altogether,  just  as  Algebra 
eliminates  space  from  Geometry.  AVhat  is  best  in  theory  is  what 
would  have  been  best  in  the  end,  but  what  moves  is  the  resultant 
of  the  projections  of  pleasures  on  the  plane  of  the  present.  Action 

* We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that,  as  Time  is  extension  in  one  dimen- 
sion only,  the  law  of  motive  force  corresponding  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  space  will  be  found  to  involve  a function  of  the  simple  inverse  of  the 
distance  in  time  of  the  origin  of  the  force  instead  of  the  inverse  square  : 
probably  also  a consUvnt  determined  in  the  case  of  each  individual  by  a 
‘ personal  equation  ’. 
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looks  at  life  as  we  look  at  a landscape,  knowledge  maps  it  out  to 
scale  as  on  a chart.  This  divergence  is  gradually  remedied  by 
habitually  acting  on  principle,  and  so  making  allowance  for  distance 
automat ically,  as  we  do  in  the  eye  : but  this  takes  time,  “ Set  <yap 
avp.<fivvai,  TovTw  Ss  y^povov  dei,”  and  in  human  beings  is  at  present 
very  imperfect.  To  suppose  that  action  could  exactly  follow  theoretic 
knowledge  is  to  suppose  a being  in  whom  ideas  should  be  equally 
vivid  however  distant  the  anticipations,  in  other  words,  should  be 
equivalent  to  sensations ; to  whom  therefore  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  present  and  future,  fact  and  knowledge,  object  and 
subject.  But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case  with  man,  so  that  to  him 
knowledge  which  compares  between  ideas  only,  and  ideas  at  equal 
distances,  is  necessarily  at  variance  with  action,  which  has  to 
do  with  both  ideas  and  sensations,  and  where  perspective  is 
everything. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  possible  to  act  not  only  against 
theoretical  knowledge,  which  is  what  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to  mean 
(cf.  note  to  p.  112)  but  practical  knowledge,  i.e.,  not  only 

against  experience  that  certain  actions  bring  the  most  pleasure,  but 
even  against  experience  that  they  are  the  most  pleasant  at  the  time. 
This  is  explained  by  another  ‘ condition  ’ of  action  which  I have 
incidentally  mentioned  above,  but  which  has  a wider  operation  than 
what  I may  call  ‘ The  Temporal  law  of  Motive,’  viz.,  imperfection 
of  machinery.  If  a man  acted  up  to  his  knowledge,  whatever  that 
might  be,  he  would  be  qua  practice,  i.e.,  as  a practical  machine, 
perfect.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  not  only  is  knowledge  expressed 
imperfectly,  but  not  unfrequently  some  knowledge  does  not  emerge 
in  action  at  all,  forms  no  constituent  of  the  resulting  act.  A new 
line  of  communication  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  one  well 
used,  for  the  tissues  acquire  ‘ habits  ’ which  take  long  to  modify.  In 
other  words,  habit  controls  the  practical  effect  of  knowledge. 
A man  may  either  choose  the  wrong  rule,  the  lower  instead  of 
the  higher,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  he  may  not  perceive 
that  the  particular  circumstance  conies  under  its  proper  rule ; or,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  practical  syllogism,  which  is  the  expression  of 
knowledge  in  action,  may  be  vitiated  either  by  choosing  the  wrong 
major  premiss  or  by  the  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  minor.  In 
such  cases  therefore  the  effective  knowledge  is  what  Plato  calls  in  the 
Protagoras  “ a kind  of  ignorance,”  i.e.,  as  compared  with  the  higher 
knowledge  which  the  man  in  a way  has  and  has  not : it  is  a less 
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complete  calculation  of  pleasure,  a lower  organisation  of  motive. 
But  the  difference  is  only  in  the  completeness  of  the  calculation,  the 
nature  of  it  is  the  same  ; and  the  fact  of  such  difference  means  only 
that  the  machine  is  not  perfect. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  dispose  of  Mr.  SidgM'ick’s 
objection  that  action  does  not  follow  knowledge,  whether  by  know- 
ledge he  meant  ideal  comparison  of  pleasures  or  behef  as  to  the 
actual  pleasantness  of  particular  actions;  and  to  show  that,  though 
desire  may  not  he  directed  to  the  greatest  pleasure  within  our  reach 
or  even  to  what  we  ‘ think  ’ such,  this  does  not  involve  (as  Mr. 
Sidgwick  thinks  it  does)  the  abandonment  of  the  strict  proportion- 
ality between  pleasure  and  desire,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  two 
equal  weights  at  opposite  ends  of  a stiffly  working  lever  with 
unequal  arms  do  not  balance  one  another,  disproves  the  strict 
proportionality  between  weight  and  active  force.  But  the  Intro- 
spective proof  as  I have  stated  it,  involves  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
other  motive  than  pleasure.  Mr.  Mill  thinks  this  is  so  obvious  as 
to  be  beyond  dispute,  but  Mr.  Sidgwick  argues  that  this  is  due  to 
a confusion  between  pleasure  as  “ signifjdng  the  mere  fact  of  pre- 
ference” and  pleasure  as  an  “agreeable  sensation” — the  former  being 
identical  with  motive  and  the  latter  being  the  ‘t]covi)  of  Hedonism. 
How  it  is  curious  that,  when  l\Ir.  Sidgwick  comes  later  on  (p.  114) 
to  discuss  Hedonism  and  give  “a  more  jDrecise  notion  of  pleasure,” 
he  says  that  “ it  seems  obvious  to  define  it  as  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  pleases  us,  which  we  like  or  prefer,”  and  eventually  concludes 
that  “ we  must  define  pleasure,  if  we  are  to  estimate  it  exactly,  not 
as  the  kind  of  feeling  which  we  actually  seek  and  pursue,  but  as 
that  which  we  judge  to  be  preferable”.*  Therefore  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  seems  to  be  between  what  is  actually  preferred  and 
what  is  judged  to  be  preferable,  and  the  argument  is  that  the  two 
do  not  agree,  which  resolves  itself  into  that  already  considered,  that 
practice  is  often  at  variance  with  knowledge.  Apart  from  this 
argument,  it  is  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  own  definition  of  the  ‘ pleasure  ’ of 
Hedonism  that  it  is  “ the  kind  of  feeling  which  we  prefer,”  or,  even 
more  definitely,  “which  prompts  us  to  actions  tending  to  produce 
or  sustain  it”:  so  that,  even  if  our  refutation  of  this  argument  is 
invalid,  the  only  change  which  he  would  make  in  the  ‘ tautological 
assertion  ’ is  that  instead  of  ‘ we  desire  a thing  in  proportion  as  it 

* Of.  p.  .372,  where  he  defines  pleasure  as  “ Pi’eferable  or  Desirable 
Feeling  of  whatever  kind”. 
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appears  pleasant,’  he  would  say  ‘we  ought  to  desire  a thing  in  pro- 
portion as  we  know  it  to  he  pleasant’:  he  only  prefers  the  Intuitive 
proof  to  the  Introspective. 

Mr.  Sidgwick’s  remaining  arguments  are  all  intended  to  show 
that  our  active  impulses  are  not  always  “ consciously  directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  agreeable  sensations  as  their  end”. 
As  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Physical  Hedonism,  I shall 
pass  over  these  arguments  shortly.  Nobody  denies  that  there  are 
‘extra-regarding  impulses’  in  this  sense  that  desire  of  an  end 
may  become  desire  of  means,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  aim  at 
means  for  their  own  sake.  This  is  the  case  with  appetites,  as 
when  a man  takes  a walk  to  ‘ get  an  appetite,’  or  pursuits  such 
as  fox-hunting;  and  it  may  often  he  true  that  a man  is  most 
likely  to  attain  the  end  if  he  aim  only  at  the  means  and  forget 
the  end.  The  extent  to  which  this  losing  of  end  in  means  may 
be  carried  is  illustrated  in  Benevolence,  which  “even  though  it 
may  owe  its  origin  to  a purely  egoistic  impulse,  is  still  essentially 
a desire  to  do  good  to  others  for  their  sake,  and  not  for  our 
own”:  in  other  words,  I may  find  pleasure  in  doing  good  to 
others  for  their  sake,  and  not  for  my  own.  We  might  go  even 
further  and  say : I may  cut  my  finger  because  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  give  myself  pain.  All  this  is  part  of  Hedonism, 
which  asserts  that  original  impulses  were  all  directed  towards 
pleasure,  and  that  any  impulses  otherwise  directed  are  derived 
from  these  by  ‘ association  of  ideas  ’.  But  Mr.  Sidgwick  says 
(p.  41)  that  observation  is  against  this,  “as  preponderant 
objectivity  seems  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
consciousness,  and  the  subjective  attitude  does  not  become  habitual 
till  later  in  life”.  I answer  that  the  earliest  stage  of  our  conscious- 
ness is  before  the  separation  of  object  and  subject,  and  that  the 
earliest  motive  and  that  which  Hedonism  asserts  to  he  fundamental 
is  a ‘ pleasure,’  not  either  a ‘ pleasant  object  ’ or  a ‘ pleased  subject  . 
The  first  object  of  desire,  a pleasant  state,  becomes  afterwards 
thought  of  as  a union  of  subject  and  object,  and  the  desire  may  be 
transferred  to  either  factor  by  association.  When  we  reflect,  we 
say,  ‘/  desire  an  ajyple.' : but  the  desire  is  for  the  union  of  object 
and  subject,  that  the  apple  should  become  I.  Hedonism  would  be 
true  though  the  ideas  of  object  and  subject  did  not  exist,  and  though 
no  one  had  ever  formed  the  idea  of  ‘ self  ’ at  all. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  concludes  with  the  argument  that  at  any  rale 
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“ all  men  do  not  noio  desire  pleasure,  but  rather  other  things”.  I 
answer  : That  is  exactly  what  you  have  to  prove,  and  what  is  not 
proved  by  showing  that  means  may  be  substituted  for  ends.  For 
this  does  not  make  men  desire  “ other  things  ” than  pleasure,  but 
only  makes  them  desire  one  pleasure  instead  of  another,  or  (as  it 
may  be  put  otherwise)  call  an  old  pleasure  by  a new  name. 

In  a subsequent  chapter  (at  p.  115)  Mr.  Sidg\vick  asks  the 
following  question : How  is  non-hedonistic  preference  (which 

is  commonly  thought  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence)  possible 
* unless  there  is  something  preferable  {i.e.,  which  can  be  preferred) 
besides  pleasure,  and  if  there  is  some  such  thing,  what  is  it  1 
The  answer  comes  to  this,  that  it  must  lie  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  state  of  consciousness  arises,  or  the  objective 
relations  of  the  sentient  individual.  “For,”  he  says,  “if  we 
separate  in  thought  any  state  of  consciousness  from  all  its  objective 
circumstances  and  conditions  (and  also  from  aU  its  effects  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  same  individual  or  of  others)  and  contem- 
plate it  merely  as  the  transient  feeling  of  a single  subject ; it  seems 
impossible  to  find  in  it  any  other  preferable  quality  than  that 
which  we  call  its  pleasantness,  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  the 
sentient  individual  must  be  taken  as  finally  vahd.”  This  seems 
to  me  practically  to  yield  the  point  at  issue,  if  we  remember 
that  to  the  sentient  individual  the  objective  circumstances  and 
conditions  and  also  the  effects  of  one  of  his  conscious  states  are  only 
modifications  of  that  or  some  other  of  his  conscious  states,  so 
that  to  him  the  only  thing  Avhich  is  preferable,  ?.e.,  which  he  can 
prefer,  is  a pleasant  state,  or  that  which  produces  a pleasant 
state.  Consequences  come  in  (and  this  is  the  explanation  of 
preferring  a ‘ higher  ’ or  more  ‘ refined  ’ to  an  immediately  greater 
pleasure) ; but  to  each  individual  it  is  the  consequences  to  himself 
alone,  and  in  judging  of  them  pleasure  is  the  only  ground  of 
preference.  That  this  is  true  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  reallj'  to  admit : 
for  he  says  (p.  371) : “If  I have  any  intuition  at  all  respecting  the 
ultimate  ends  of  action,  it  seems  to  me  that  I can  see  this  : that 
these  objective  relations  of  the  conscious  subject,  when  distinguished 
in  reflective  analysis  from  the  consciousness  accompanying  and  re- 
sulting from  tliem,  are  not  ultimately  and  intrinsically  desirable  : 
any  more  tlian  material  or  other  objects  are,  when  considered  out 
of  relation  to  conscious  existence  altogether”.  If  then  nothing 
but  conscious  states  of  the  conscious  subject  is  ‘ultimately  de- 
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sirable,’  and  the  only  ‘ preferable  quality  ’ in  these  is  “ that  which 
we  call  pleasantness,  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
must  be  taken  to  be  finally  valid,”  this  is  at  least  Intuitive  Egoism. 
I say  at  least  because  I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Sidgwick  here 
means  by  ‘ desirable  ’ what  he  must  have  meant  in  the  former 
passage,  ‘ capable  of  being  desired,’  or  rather,  ‘ which  ought  to  be 
desired  ’.  If  he  means  the  latter,  I go  on  to  say  that  conscious 
states  alone  are  rationally  desirable,  for  this  reason,  that  nothing  else 
is  or  can  be  actually  desired,  seeing  that  a thing  is  to  us  its  relations 
to  us,  or  in  other  words,  the  states  of  consciousness  which  ‘ it  pro- 
duces ’ in  us ; so  that  any  existence  it  may  have  m itself  is  at 
least  indifferent  to  us,  and  incapable  of  exciting  desire  or  preference. 
If  this  be  true,  the  Introspective  proof  of  Egoistic  Hedonism  is 
complete. 

III.  Having  omitted  the  Physical  and  negatived  the  Intro- 
spective method,  Mr.  Sidgwick  proceeds  at  once  to  the  Intuitive. 
“ To  ascertain  what  Keason  dictates  ” is,  he  says,  “ the  aim  of  all 
ethical  discussion  ”.  Of  course  it  dictates  all  kinds  of  things ; 
but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Sidgwick  gathers  that  Kational  ends  (for 
it  is  ends,  not  methods,  which  he  uses  as  divisions)  “ are  limited 
in  number  ” and  “ seem  to  be  ” Perfection  and  Happiness,  either 
individual  or  universal,  and  Eightness  or  Goodness  for  its  own 
sake.  These  ends  or  methods  he  proceeds  to  consider  seriatim. 
First  he  deals  with  Egoistic  Hedonism.  As  to  its  fundamental 
principle  he  says  that  there  seems  to  be  more  general  agreement 
among  reflective  persons  as  to  its  reasonableness  than  for  any 
other,  such  reasonableness  being  admitted  by  Utilitarian  and 
Intuitionist  alike : and  that  “ the  onus  prohaudi  lies  with  those 
who  maintain  that  disinterested  conduct  as  such  is  reasonable” 
(p.  108).  Then  follows  an  examination  of  its  different  methods  of 
application,  or  of  what  Plato  calls  the  ficTptpiKi)  tcx^'V)  the 

empirical  comparison  of  pleasures,  common  sense  judgments,  notions 
of  duty,  divine  law,  natural  impulses,  self-development.  All  of 
these  are  found  to  lead  back  to  the  first,  and  that  seems  unwork- 
able. These  objections  as  to  impracticability  do  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  thought  much  of  by  Mr.  Sidgwick,  as  ho  eventually 
adopts  a system  to  which  they  apply  with  far  greater  force.  At 
any  rate  they  do  not  touch  the  truth  of  the  principle,  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  j.nor,  so  far  as  I can  see,  its  ‘ reasonableness  ’ 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  uses  the  word  Reason,  vie., 
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as  “ the  faculty  of  apprehending  universal  truth  Egoism  is 
made  to  seem  unreasonable  only  by  a confusion  with  the  other 
sense  of  ‘reason,’  as  reasoning,  which  seeks  means  to  an  end.  For 
of  course  in  that  sense  Egoism  would  be  unreasonable  if  there 
were  no  means  to  it.  But  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Eeason  seems  so  called  on 
this  very  account,  because  it  makes  affirmations  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  given.  The  result  is  that  Reason  says  that  Egoism  is  primd 
facie  proved.  If  Mr.  Sidgwick,  notwithstanding,  feels  “ aversion  ” 
to  it,  and  regards  it  as  “ignoble”  and  “despicable,”  he  should  remem- 
ber that  there  is  at  least  nothing  noble  in  an  unreasoning  aversion. 

ISTe.xt  we  proceed  to  Intuitionism,  which  takes  three  forms  ac- 
cording as  it  is  held 'to  give  particular  judgments,  general  axioms, 
or  a philosophic  basis.  The  last,  though  nominally  a sub-class, 
seems  to  include  all  ‘ methods  of  Ethics  ’ recognised  by  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick not  included  in  the  two  former  : so  that  when  the  two  former 
are  disposed  of  as  not  capable  of  supplying  measures  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  elevated  into  scientific  axioms,  the  chapter  on  ‘ Philo- 
sophical Intuitionism  ’ is  really  an  inquiry  whether  our  Moral 
Faculty  can  supply  any  ethical  axioms  (besides  that  of  Egoism) 
which  have  at  once  scientific  precision  and  positive  content  Mr. 
Sidgwick  believes  that  it  can  supply  two  such,  and  that  one  of 
these  involves  “ the  suppression  of  Egoism  ”.  He  takes  them 
from  Clarke,  and  calls  them  respectively  the  Rule  of  Equity  and 
the  Rule  of  Benevolence. 

The  first  is  as  follows  : “ Whatever  I judge  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable that  another  should  do  for  me,  that  by  the  same  judg- 
ment I declare  reasonable  or  unreasonable  that  I should  vi  the  like 
case  do  for  him  ” (p.  358).  This  is  the  principle  of  the  “ objec- 
tivity ” (as  Mr.  Sidgwick  calls  it)  of  rightness.  I have  already 
tried  to  show  that  it  is  either  an  assertion  that  moralitj’^  follows 
the  physical  law  of  uniformity  {i.e.,  that  mere  difference  of  in- 
dividuality in  moral  agents,  as  in  atoms,  does  not  affect  the  result, 
which  is  precisely  similar  under  all  similar  conditions)  in  Avhich 
sense  I gladly  accejit  it  as  a testimony  from  consciousness  to  the 
possibility  of  a Physical  Science  of  Ethics  ; or  if  “ the  like  case  ” 
does  not  include  the  like  internal  natures  of  agent  and  recipient, 
that  it  is  not  only  no  axiom  but  plainly  repugnant  to  common 
sense.  IMr.  Sidgwick,  if  1 understimd  him  rightly,*  takes  it  in  the 

* In  a note  to  p.  183,  Jfr.  Sidgwick  says  tliat  “difference  of  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  to  include  difference  of  nature  and  character — in 
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latter  sense,  and  yet  holds  it  an  axiom.  Let  me  put  to  him  an 
illustration.  He  says  that  it  is  a duty  to  seek  one’s  own  happiness 
(p.  304).  But  to  determine  what  is  a man’s  happiness,  you  have 
to  look  at  his  character  and  disposition,  just  as  a meal  fit  for  Milo 
is  too  large  for  an  ordmary  man.  How,  then,  can  duty  he  inde- 
pendent of  the  character  of  the  agent  ? Or  to  take  the  converse, 
on  what  principle  is  it  allowable  (as  Mr.  Sidgwick  says  it  is)  to  tell 
a lie  to  a lunatic  ? 

The  second  rule,  which  as  the  supposed  suppressor  of  Egoism  I 
approach  with  more  awe,  is  stated  by  Clarke  as  follows  (p.  359)  : 
“ If  there  he  a natural  and  necessary  difference  between  Good  and 
Evil ; and  that  which  is  Good  is  fit  and  reasonable,  and  that  which 
is  Evil  is  unreasonable,  to  he  done  : and  that  which  is  the  Greatest 
Good  is  always  the  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  chosen  : then  as 
the  Goodness  of  God  extends  itself  universally  over  all  His  works 
throughout  the  whole  creation,  by  doing  always  Avhat  is  absolutely 
best  in  the  whole  : so  every  rational  creature  ought,  in  its  sphere 
and  station,  according  to  its  respective  powers  and  faculties,  to  do 
all  the  Good  it  can  to  its  fellow-creatures  : to  which  end,  universal 
Love  and  Benevolence  is  plainly  the  most  certain,  direct,  and 
effectual  means.”  The  premisses  here  seem  three  : (1)  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  do  the  greatest  good ; (2)  There  is  a God,  and  His  good- 
ness is  the  greatest ; (3)  The  goodness  of  God  can  be  known  apart 
from  ours,  and  comprises  Benevolence  to  all  His  works.  The 
second  and  third  woidd  hardly  now-a-days  be  accepted  as  self- 
evident  truths.  Even  if  modified  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  modern 
‘common  sense,’  they  would  at  least  involve  the  very  controverted 
hypothesis  of  a moral  government  of  the  universe  on  oj^timist 
principles.  But  suppose  them  granted — what  follows  1 Clearly 
that  ‘ every  rational  creature  ’ ought  to  do  good  not  ‘ to  its  fellow- 
creature,’  but  ‘ to  all  its  works  ’ ; in  other  words,  to  itself . If 
God’s  goodness  is  the  ideal,  and  consists  in  doing  good  to  ‘ His 
works,’  i.e.,  to  Himself,  how  can  a man  possibly  imitate  this  ideal 

short,  all  differences  beyond  the  mere  individuality  of  different  indi- 
viduals”. If  this  be  his  theory,  I rejoice  ; but  I cannot  reconcile  it 
with  wliat  he  says  elsewliere,  or  even  on  that  same  page  when  he  con- 
trasts ethical  judgments  with  judgments  as  to  sensations  of  taste  as 
being  really  instead  of  only  apparently  ‘ objective  ’.  As  I have  shown, 
ilr.  Sidgwick  holds  that  two  persons  cannot  differ  and  both  be  ‘ ob- 
jectively right  ’ (c/.  pp.  6,  190  n.,  364). 
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by  doing  good  to  others  2 Sidgwick  says  he  thinks  the  rea- 
soning of  Clarke  “substantially  sound”;  to  me,  I confess,  it  appears 
a paralogism  of  the  grossest  kind. 

However,  Mr.  Sidgwick  admits  that  “ to  exhibit  it  as  clear  and 
cogent,  considerable  modification  in  form  is  needed  ”.  This  is  the 
form  he  gives  (p.  360) : “ We  are  supposed  to  judge  that  there  is 
something  intrinsically  desirable — some  result  which  it  would  be 
reasonable  for  each  individual  to  seek  for  himself,  if  he  considered 
himself  alone.  Let  us  call  this  the  individual’s  Good  or  Welfare  : 
then  what  Clarke  urges  is  that  the  good  of  any  one  individual  can- 
not be  more  intrinsically  desirable,  because  it  is  his,  than  the  Equal 
Good  of  any  other  individual.  So  that  our  notion  of  Ultimate 
Good,  at  the  realisation  of  which  it  is  evidently  reasonable  to  aim, 
must  include  the  Good  of  eve)-y  one  on  the  same  ground  that  it  in- 
cludes that  of  any  one.  This  seems  to  be  as  much  a self-evident 
truth  as  the  principle  of  Equity.”  Perhaps  so  ; to  me  also  the 
two  principles  seem  pretty  equal  in  that  respect.  The  premisses 
seem  again  three  in  number : (1)1  reasonably  desire  my  own  good 
or  welfare  ; (2)  What  is  reasonable  under  any  given  circumstances 
is  right  under  all  precisely  similar  circumstances ; and  (3)  “ The 
fact  that  I am  I ” (as  Mr.  Sidgwick  expresses  it)  is  not  a material 
circumstance.  I admit  these  premisses.  What  then  follows  1 
Two  inferences  seem  logically  deducible.  From  (1)  and  (2)  it 
foUoAVS  that  ‘ it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  desire  all  welfare  Avhich 
stands  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  to  my  own  ’.  One  of 
these  is  that  it  is  ‘ my  own,’  but  this  by  (3)  is  unimportant  But 
another  is  that  it  is  actually  desired  by  me.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  ‘ it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  desire  all  welfare,  which  I desire 
equally  with  my  own  ’.  This  is  evidently  not  what  we  seek. 
Next  let  us  combine  (1)  and  (3)  : it  follows  that  ‘ all  men  rea- 
sonably desire  their  own  welfare  ’.  For  surely  the  result  of  univer- 
salising  the  maxim,  ‘ I seek  my  oAvn  good,’  is  ‘ All  men  seek  their 
own  good,’  not  ‘ I seek  all  men’s  good  ’.  If  so,  how  does  ^Ir.  Sidg- 
wick elicit  the  latter  conclusion  1 

Mr.  Sidgwick  repeats  the  argument  at  p.  365*  in  the  following 
condensed  form  : “ The  fact  ‘ that  I am  I’  cannot  make  ?)}y  happi- 

* The  argument  is  substantially  repeated  in  the  same  form  in  other 
places  (c.ff.  at  p.  367).  But  I do  not  find  any  statement  of  it  containing 
any  new  element. 
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ness  intrinsically  more  desirable,  more  fit  to  be  accepted  by  my 
reason  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  than  the 
happiness  of  any  other  person  It  is  certainly  not  more  fit  to  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  my  conduct,  than 
the  happiness  of  any  other  person  in  his.  But  to  say  that  happi- 
ness is  “ the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  ” means  that 
A’s  happiness  is  the  standard  of  A’s  conduct,  though  of  course  the 
fact  that  A is  A does  not  matter  in  the  sense  that  B would  not  be 
an  equally  good  example  : and  in  the  alternative  expression  of  the 
premiss,  which  considers  desire  or  desirability,  its  distributive 
nature  is  still  more  apparent. 

This  seems  to  me  so  evident,  that  I long  thought  it  impossible 
for  so  clear-headed  a "writer  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  to  have  fallen  into 
so  obvious  a fallacy,  and  I have  read  his  various  statements  of  this 
argument  through  many  times  in  order  to  find  some  more  substan- 
tial ground  for  his  conclusions,  but  I confess  without  success  : nor 
indeed  can  I imagine  what  other  premiss  he  can  supply,  while  I am 
clear  that  from  the  premisses  I have  stated  no  such  conclusion  as 
“ the  suppression  of  Egoism  ” can  be  evolved.  I think  the  source 
of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  error  is  traceable  in  the  words  “ intrinsically 
desirable  These  words  seem  to  have  no  meaning ; desire  must 
be  felt  by  somebody,  either  the  individual  whose  good  is  in  ques- 
tion, or  some  other  person.  On  the  first  alternative  the  premiss 
is  that  a man’s  own  good  is  ‘ intrinsically  desirable  ’ to  him- 
self, from  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  mere  logical  artifice  to 
show  that  one  man’s  good  is  ‘ intrinsically  desirable  ’ to  another ; 
on  the  second  alternative  the  premiss  is  that  a man’s  good  is  de- 
sirable to  other  people,  and  this  is  the  very  (question  to  be  proved. 
Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to  have  first  convinced  himself  that  Good  is 


* I may  compare  his  use  of  the  word  in  another  passage  (p.  316) 
where  he  says  that  “ truths  may  be  intrinsically  self-evident  which  are 
yet  not  commonly  seen  to  be  so  ”.  Of  course  all  trutlis  are  ‘ self- 
evident’  to  omniscience,  but  this  is  clearly  not  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  meaning. 
I cannot  even  guess  what  it  is.  It  is  at  least  ‘ self-evident  ’ to  me  that 
a truth,  if  evident  at  all,  must  be  so  to  somebody.  This  confusion  of 
thought  is  still  more  apparent  in  a subsequent  assertion  (p.  320)  that 
“it  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  Truth  that  it  is  intrinsically  the 
same  for  all  minds  ”.  Surely  the  word  ‘ intrinsic,’  if  it  mean  anything, 
excludes  relation,  so  that  to  talk  of  a thing  being  ‘ intrinsically  per- 
ceived, or  evident,  or  desirable,  is  a contradiction  in  terms. 

18 
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something  ‘ objective  ’ or  ‘ universal,’  and  then  to  have  argued  that 
this  must  mean  something  independent  of  individuals  altogether, 
whereas  (as  I have  already  tried  to  show)  it  may  consist  in  a uni- 
versal relation  to  individuals.  The  laws  of  nutrition  of  animals  are 
clearly  objective  and  universal,  but  surely  Mr.  Sidgwick  would  not 
argue  that  because  my  dinner  is  not  ‘ intrinsically  ’ more  worthy  of 
digestion  than  another’s,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  digest 
all  men’s  dinners,  or  even  as  much  as  I can  of  the  dinners  of  as 
many  men  as  possible.  Yet  I confess  that  “ this  seems  to  be  as 
much  a self-evident  truth  as  the  principle  of  Equity,”  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  Benevolence. 

That  this  was  the  source  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  error  seems  confirmed 
by  a recapitulation  of  the  argument  which  he  gives  at  p.  391,  in 
which  he  says  that  it  is  effectual  against  the  Egoist  only  if  the 
latter  put  his  proposition  in  the  form  that  “ his  happiness  is  objec- 
tively desirable,”  and  not  if  he  put  it  in  the  form  “ that  he  ought 
to  take  his  own  happiness  as  his  ultimate  end  But  why  should 
the  Egoist  put  it  in  that  form  ? He  would  be  very  foolish  to  do 
so,  for  it  is  not  what  he  means.  His  proposition  is,  ‘ Own  happi- 
ness is  desirable  to  each,’  or,  if  you  like,  ‘ is  objectively  desirable,’ 
and  against  this  statement  the  Universalist  is  powerless,  simply 
because  it  makes  his  paralogism  evident.  Let  me  take  a parallel 
instance.  If  I say  ‘ I see  what  my  ejms  show  me,’  no  Universalist 
could  argue  from  that  to  show  me  that  I see,  or  ought  to  see,  what 
all  men’s  eyes  see.  But  if  I were  foolish  enough  to  say,  ‘ ^Yhat  I 
see  is  objectively  visible,’  the  Universalist  might  argue,  ‘ "What  you 
see  cannot  be  more  objectively  visible  than  what  any  other  person 
sees,  for  the  mere  fact  that  you  are  you  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  objective  visibility,’  and  might  conclude  that  I ought  rea- 
sonably to  see  what  all  men  saw.  But  when  I put  it,  ‘ What  each 
man  sees  is  visible  to  him,’  my  Egoism  is  invulnerable. 

I may  remark  in  conclusion  tliat  even  if  the  proof  were  admitted, 
it  would  be  a deduction  from  Egoism,  for  Egoism  is  one  of  its  data ; 
and  a conclusion  can  never  be  more  valid  than  its  premisses.  At 
most  the  voice  of  ‘ Ecason  ’ would  be  divided,  and  we  should  have 
to  seek  counsel  elsewhere. 

The  examination  of  Kant  adds  no  fresh  argument,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  only  axioms  given  intuitively 
by  ‘ Common  Sense  ’ or  ‘ Eeason  ’ are  that  Good  is  ‘ objective  ’ and 
‘ universal  ’.  Now,  since  Eeason  has  been  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
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apprehending  moral  distinctions  (p.  23)  as  “ a faculty  which  takes 
cognisance  of  objective  truth”  (p.  27),  and  as  “the  faculty  of 
apprehending  universal  truth  ” (p.  85),  we  could  have  told  at  once 
that  Eeason  would  affirm  that  “ moral  distiirctions  ” were  “ objec- 
tive ” and  “ universal,”  for  that  is  contained  in  the  definition  : the 
only  question,  then,  would  he  as  to  the  existence  of  a faculty  as  so 
defined,  and  that  is  “ assumed  ” by  Mr.  Sidgwick  with  an  express 
refusal  to  argue  the  point.  The  result,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that 
on  the  assumption  of  such  a faculty  there  is  such  a faculty.  For 
myself,  I am  quite  ready  to  admit  its  existence  ; and  the  conclusion 
to  which  I say  it  leads  and  to  which  I say  that,  assuming  its 
existence,  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  proved  that  it  leads,  is  the  principle 
of  Egoistic  Hedonism,  as  the  objective  or  universal  law  of  morality. 
That  he  has  seemed  to  reach  another  conclusion  is  due,  not  to  any 
fault  in  his  analysis  of  the  moral  dicta  of  Reason,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  admirable,  but  to  a slip  of  reasoning  which  need  only  be 
pointed  out  to  be  recognised.  That  Hedonism  of  some  kind  is 
the  verdict  of  Reason  as  against  other  ends  he  shows  clearly  in 
Book  III.,  ch.  xiv. ; he  also  shows  that  Egoism  is  the  form  of 
Hedonism  which  reason  originally  dictates,  but  that  this  must  be  uni- 
versal. I quite  agree;  but  I say.  Universal  Egoism  is  not  Utili- 
tarianism— and  no  logical  jugglery  will  make  one  out  of  the  other. 

Li  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to  give  up  his 
proof  of  Utilitarianism  from  Egoism,  for  he  feels  it  necessary  to 
seek  for  further  sanctions  of  the  principle  of  Utility  than  the 
“ proof  ” by  Reason.  His  conclusion  is  that  we  must  “ assume  ” a 
harmony  of  the  two,  because  otherwise  moral  science  is  impossible, 
for  reason  is  divided  against  itself.  This  harmony  is  *•  a hypo- 
thesis unverifiahle  by  experiment,”  without  which  “ ihe  Cosmos  of 
Duty  is  reduced  to  a Chaos,  and  the  prolonged  effort  of  the  human 
intellect  to  form  a perfect  ideal  of  rational  conduct  is  seen  to  have 
been  fore-doomed  to  inevitable  failure  ”.  This  is  a sad  ending, 
that  the  only  ground  for  believing  that  moral  science  exists  is  the 
waste  of  time  which  we  have  been  making  if  it  does  not.  I cannot 
refrain,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  from  trying  to  comfort  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick by  the  suggestion  of  a ‘ hypothesis  ’ which  accounts  for  what 
I admit  to  he  proved  by  the  analysis  of  the  dicta  of  the  Moral 
Faculty,  viz.,  the  simultaneous  presence  in  Reason  of  the  Egoistic 
and  Utilitarian  principles,  and  reconciles  them  on  a principle  wider 
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than  both.  It  is  a suggestion  in  its  rudiments  as  old  as  Plato,  but 
which,  like  many  other  happy  guesses  of  Greek  genius,  has  received 
a new  meaning  from  physical  science. 

The  end  of  aU  action  is  pleasure  of  the  actor,  and  an  action  is 
good  or  right  in  proportion  as  it  intentionally  attains  the  end.  If 
the  actor  be  an  organism  or  polity  of  members,  his  acts  have  two 
relations,  one  internal,  the  other  external.  His  morality,  therefore, 
has  two  sides,  which  may  be  called  respectively  the  Law  of  Health 
and  the  Law  of  Conduct ; and  these  vary  in  relative  importance 
according  to  the  completeness  of  organisation  to  which  the  actor 
has  reached,  that  is,  according  as  Evolution  is  for  the  time  being 
more  engaged  in  perfecting  him  as  a unit  or  connecting  him  with 
other  miits  into  a higher  organism.  As  imit  organisms  are  gra- 
dually organised  into  higher  organisms  the  Law  of  Health  of  the 
higher  organism  and  the  Law  of  Conduct  of  the  unit  organisms  are 
concurrently  operative  on  the  same  unit  organisms  as  codes  for  re- 
gulating their  external  relations  ; and  though  these  codes  serve  dif- 
ferent functions,  and  are  regulated  by  different  ends,  they  are 
fundamentally  the  same,  because  they  are  different  products  or 
branches  of  the  same  physical  law.  Now  the  unit  organism  which 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  is  the  individual  man,  and  the 
most  important  higher  organism  of  which  he  is  the  unit  is  the  state 
or  society.  The  Law  of  Conduct  of  the  unit  is  Ethics  and  its 
principle  is  Egoism,  and  the  Law  of  Health  of  the  higher  organism 
is  Jurisprudence  and  Sociology,  or,  in  the  classical  sense  of  the 
word.  Politics,  and  its  principle  is  Utilitarianism,  i.e.,  not 
‘ the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ’ of  units,  but  the 
happiness  of  the  ivliole.  Hence  in  the  human  reason,  which  is  an 
echo  of  human  experience,  that  is,  of  internal  egoistic  desires  and 
of  external  family,  social,  and  political  influences,  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  Egoism  and  Utilitarianism  must  be  mixed;  and  if  we 
analyse  the  common  sense  of  mankind  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  a deep-lying  principle  of  Egoism  which  will  not  be  reasoned 
with  because  it  is  the  old  essential  nature  of  the  man,  and  an 
apparently  later  growdli  of  Utilitarian  maxims  which  rest  their 
claim  on  the  general  assent  of  mankind  rather  than  on  the  imier 
nature  of  each  individual  man.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect, 
and  just  what  i\Ir.  Sidgwick  has  found. 

But  man  is  not  individual  and  citizen  alone.  Human  life  as  we 
live  it,  is  a complex  of  relations.  Besides  Iris  relation  to  nature 
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which  constitutes  him  an  individual  and  gives  content  to  his 
simplest  Egoism,  he  is  a member  of  a family,  a profession,  a social 
circle,  a race,  a country,  and  finally  of  an  ideal  society  within  his 
breast,  a ‘ kingdom  of  heaven  ’ whose  voice  is  his  own  best  feelings, 
his  inner  prescience  of  coming  evolution,  and  whose  omniscience  he 
cannot  hope  to  elude,  because  it  is  his  own  knowledge  of  himself. 
Each  of  these  organisms  impresses  its  Law  of  Health  upon  his 
actions  and  conscience,  and  so  are  produced  in  him  the  conceptions 
of  ‘ duty  ’ to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  God.  If 
we  ask  how  each  of  these  Laws  of  Health  impresses  itself  upon  his 
moral  nature,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  motive  to  all  these  dif- 
ferent Utilitarianisms,  the  answer  would  be  that  inasmuch  as  the 
essence  of  morality  is  that  the  (>px^  should  be  internal,  they  can 
affect  him  morally  only  through  his  nature,  by  becoming  part  of  it. 
This  they  do  by  artificaUy  modifying  his  motives,  i.e.,  either  by 
altering  the  consequences  of  his  actions  (as  by  reward  or  punish- 
ment, praise  or  blame),  or  by  altering  his  belief  as  to  those  conse- 
quences— in  other  words,  the  Ethical  value  of  Utilitarianism  of 
whatever  kind  can  only  be  as  a method  of  Egoism.  Similarly  we 
might  say  that  the  Political  or  Social  value  of  Egoism  is  only  as  a 
material  of  Utilitarianism,  just  as  the  Ethical  value  of  Health  is  as 
a material  of  Egoism.  Further  development  of  the  Physical  System 
would  be  here  out  of  place,  but  I contend  that  it  is  a ‘ hypothesis  ’ 
which  not  only,  if  true,  explains  the  relation  of  Egoism  and  Utili- 
tarianism, but  is  also  ‘ verifiable  by  experience  ’.  If  it  be  verified, 
Ethical  Science  will  stand  on  a firmer  foundation  than  the  sorrow 
we  should  feel  if  it  were  not  true.* 

* Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  in  print,  I have  seen  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley’s  elaborate  examination  of  The  Methods  of  Ethics.  His  criticism 
and  mine  are  curiously  divergent  ; but  there  is  at  least  one  of  his 
beliefs,  which  he  mentions  incidentally,  in  which  we  are  agreed — namely, 
that  the  only  consistent  Hedonism  is  Egoistic.  Even  that,  however,  he 
would  take  as  an  argument  against  Hedonism  (for  I fear  he  would  not 
waste  much  politeness  over  the  mental  or  moral  qualities  of  an  Egoist) ; 
whereas  I have  ventured  to  consider  it  an  argument  for  Egoism.  The 
difference  between  Mr.  Bradley  and  myself,  though  it  looks  enormous, 
is  in  reality  curiously  small.  I quite  agree  that  Virtue  is  the  Realisa- 
tion of  the  will  ; only  I add,  the  will  is  Pleasure.  This  I fear  he  will 
consider  an  ‘ irreducible  minimum  ’.  However,  even  that  is  sometunea 
got  over  ; and  a question  of  fact,  which  I hold  this  to  be,  should  never 
be  irreducible. 


II. 


ETHICS  AKD  POLITICS.* 

In  Mind,  Ho.  VI.,  I stated  that  Utilitarianism,  so  far  from  being 
. provable  from  Ethical  data,  is  not  an  Ethical  principle  at  all  but 
) a Political ; the  Law  of  Health  of  the  higher  organism  or  polity, 
and  not  the  Law  of  Conduct  of  the  unit  members.  My  present 
object  is  to  justify  this  statement  a little  more  fully  by  considering 
the  relationship  of  these  two  laws,  and  to  suggest  a practical  test 
whereby  to  distinguish  their  respective  spheres  of  operation. 

Eirst  I must  avoid  a misconception.  There  is  a branch  of  Law, 
unwritten  and  unenacted,  of  which  the  sanction  is  custom  and 
public  opinion  of  the  class  or  society  which  adopts  it,  and  which 
is  best  known  as  the  Law  of  Honour  and  Eashion.  It  is  in  fact 
Eudimentary  Law  ; and  whde  some  parts  of  it,  being  difficult 
to  formulate  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  positive  enactment,  remain 
always  rudimentary,  other  parts  of  it  only  await  legislative,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  English  ‘ common  law  ’)  judical,  recognition,  to  be- 
come integrated  into  the  political  structure.  As  an  instance  of  a 
law  so  made,  I may  quote  hlr.  Spencer’s  explanation  of  the  so-called 
‘ Law  of  Exogamy  ’ from  a fasliion  of  having  foreign  wives  ; as  an 
instance  of  such  law  in  the  making  I may  name  International  Law; 
and  for  other  illustrations  I may  refer  to  Sir  H.  Maine’s  Village 
Communities.  This  unwritten  law  or  Law  of  Opinion  was  most 
' unhappily  termed  by  Austin  ‘ Positive  Morality  ’ ; and  though  he 
explained  that  name  to  mean  merely  certain  “ human  laws  ” “ with- 
out regard  to  their  goodness  or  badness,”  the  misnomer  has  pro- 
duced much  confusion ; for  when  men  hear  of  morality,  they 
naturally  think  it  must  have  something  to  do  with  moral  goodness 
and  badness.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I have  only  to  state 
that  this  ‘ Positive  IMorality  ’ is  a branch  not  of  Ethics  but  of 
Politics,  part  of  the  Art  of  Praising  not  of  the  Art  of  Acting. 
With  this  precaution  I may  proceed  to  the  main  subject. 

I Historically  the  unit  necessarily  precedes  the  organism,  and 
Ethical  facts  therefore  come  before  Political.  Given  tissue  en- 

* Reprinted  from  Mind,  No.  VIII.  (Oct.,  1877). 
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(lowed  mth  sensibility,  that  is,  with  the  property  of  reaction  under 
stimulus,  and  we  have  the  raw  material  of  Morality.  For  the  only 
tissue  which  can  continue  to  exist  is  that  of  which  the  reactions 
are  such  as  to  secure  self-preservation,  or  in  other  words,  the  ‘ good  ’ 
of  the  reagent.  FText  it  follows  that  as,  in  the  progress  of  evolu- 
tion, tissues  become  at  once  differentiated  and  integrated  into  an 
organism,  each  retaining  its  proper  reaction,  the  resultant  action  of 
the  whole,  partly  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  composition  of  forces, 
and  partly  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  law  of  Natural 
Selection  (which  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  identical  proposi- 
tion that  those  tissues  or  organisms  live  best  whose  properties 
are  most  conducive  to  life),  is  productive  of  the  resultant  ‘ good  ’ 
of  the  organism.  Meanwhile  there  is  an  inner  or  subjective  side 
of  this  law  of  self-preservation,  and  this  can  only  be  described  as  the 
attainment  of  pleasurable  consciousness  ; for  pleasure  is  simply  the 
conscious  state  which  accompanies  the  due  performance  of  vital 
function.  Finally,  Morality  proper  begins  when  not  only  is  plea- 
sure attained  by  action,  but  through  habit  the  idea  or  feebler 
excitation  of  the  pleasure  reacts  so  as  to  produce  the  action ; in 
other  words,  when  pleasure  is  not  only  attained  but  aimed  at.  If  I 
an  organism  has  reached  this  stage,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inten- 
tional action,  it  is  a moral  agent  though  alone  in  the  universe. 

Next  let  us  see  what  happens  when  the  spheres  of  action  of  two 
such  agents  overlap.  Clearly  the  resultant  action  is,  as  before,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws,  the  resultant  of  the  two  in- 
dividual actions  ; and  the  resultant  ‘ end  of  action  ’ is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  individual  ends,  determined  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  forces.  Now  where  circumstances  are  similar,  the  resultant 
action  will  also  be  similar  j and  as  certain  circumstances  often 
recur,  the  corresponding  actions  also  recur  and  through  habit  be-  , 
come  a custom.  This  as  I said,  is  the  rudiment  of  Law  ; and  just 
as  Morality  proper  begins  when  a spontaneous  action  is  intentionally 
repeated  by  a personal  consciousness,  so  Law  or  Politics  })roper  be-^ 
gins  with  the  conscious  enforcement  of  custom  by  a central  au-; 
thority.  Thus  we  see  how,  by  the  same  law  which  makes  the  end 
of  Morality  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  agent,  the  end  of  Policy, 
whether  of  Family,  Tribe,  or  State,  is  the  resultant  pleasure  of  all 
whose  action  is  represented. 

I have  thus  very  briefly  sketched  what  I consider  to  have  been 
the  Order  of  Nature,  but  as  this  may  be  considered  problcma- 
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tical,  I prefer  to  address  mj’'self  rather  to  the  Order  of  Knowledge, 
and  to  prove  my  theorem  from  the  actual  history  of  Ethical  and 
Political  speculation  rather  than  from  any  hypothesis  of  prehistoric 
evolution.  Now,  the  order  of  knowledge  being  a retracing  of 
physical  evolution,  while  Ethical  facts  preceded  Political,  Political 
Philosophy  naturally  preceded  Ethical  When  man  began  to  re- 
flect, or  turn  his  thought  backwards,  social  organisation  was  already 
considerably  advanced  : and  his  reflection  naturally  commenced 
from  the  jjoint  at  which  he  stood.  The  latest  products  of  evolution, 
were  accordingly  the  first  objects  of  inquiry.  Law  and  Politics 
were  the  earliest  studies,  and  human  life  and  duties  seemed 
bounded  by  the  conceptions  of  the  Family,  or  Tribe,  or  State. 
These  were  the  lowest  units ; the  individual  was  not  yet  self- 
conscious.  Thus  we  find  that  in  all  early  societies  the  indi%ddual 
has  no  rights,  only  status ; no  duties  except  those  implied  by  his 
relation  to  the  tribe,  or  (in  the  more  organised  societies  where  some 
system  of  marriage  has  been  evolved)  to  the  family.  If  he  sins  he 
entails  a curse  upon  his  kin  or  tribe  ; if  he  requires  punishment  his 
wives  and  children  suffer  with  him.  They  are  his  appurtenances  ; 
his  individuality  extends  to  them ; and  he  is  punished  in  them 
just  as  he  is  also  responsible  for  them.  The  unit  agent  is  in  fact 
the  family  or  tribe  and,  by  whatever  part  of  itself  it  does  the  act, 
the  whole  must  be  punished.  So,  too,  acts  which  a higher  morality 
rejects,  are  applauded  if  done  for  the  public  good : the  severity  of 
klanlius,  the  treachery  of  Jael,  and  the  cruelty  and  duplicity  of 
David  are  models  of  heroism.  The  Public  Good,  or  L^tility, 
is  the  standard  of  virtue ; Ethics  is  not  yet  differentiated  from 
Politics. 

This  absence  of  the  idea  of  individual  or  personal  morality  is 
common  to  all  early  nations,  klr.  Darwin  ( De^caif  of  Man,  Vol 
I.,  p.  96)  says,  “ Actions  are  regarded  by  savages,  and  were  pro- 
bably so  regarded  by  primeval  man,  as  good  or  bad,  solely  as  they 
affect  in  an  obvious  manner  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, — not  that 
of  the  species,  nor  that  of  man  as  an  individual  member  of  the 
tribe”.  Nor  is  this  idea  of  morality  confined  to  savages:  it  was 
common  to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  Greece  it  is  well  known  how  political  life  absorbed  all  intel- 
lectual interest.  A good  man  meant  a good  citizen  (it  was  even 
doubtful  whether  a slave  could  have  virtues  at  all) ; and  the  Greek 
view  of  moral  education  was  summed  up  in  the  I’ythagorean  advice, 
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^ !Make  your  child  a citizen  in  a good  state  To  the  Athenian 
or  Spartan,  individuality  was  a sign  of  political  decay ; Plato  was 
careful  to  exclude  it  from  his  ideal  republic.  So  too  his  Republic, 
a professed  treatise  on  Morality,  can  explain  the  individual  only 
on  the  analogy  of  the  State,  the  less  known  by  the  better;  And 
even  when  the  molecular  politics  of  Greece  had  been  dissolved  in  a 
single  all-absorbing  state,  the  conception  of  man  as  a ‘political 
animal,’  deriving  all  his  rights  and  duties  from  the  state,  was  sus- 
pended rather  than  destroyed,  and  was  ready  to  reappear  on  a 
fitting  opportunity.  The  later  Greek  Ethics  recognised  indeed. 
Individualism,  hut  only  within  certain  real  or  assumed  limits ; it 
never  attained  the  conception  of  an  individual  human  being.  Its  1 
final  word  was  still  addressed  to  citizens,  though  of  a city  whose 
empire  was  the  world : to  the  Stoic  Antoninus  ‘ Citizen  of  the 
"World’  stiU  seemed  a prouder  title  than ‘Man’.  Greek  Ethics 
Avas  never  completely  emancipated  from  Politics ; Individualism 
reached  the  limits  of  the  State,  hut  not  the  limits  of  Humanity. 

In  early  Kome,  the  lowest  unit  recognised  was  the  Family  repre- 
sented by  its  head,  who,  like  the  Hindoo  and  Jewish  father,  had 
absolute  power  not  only  over  the  property  but  over  the  life  and  | 
persons  of  his  wife  and  children.  But  above  the  family  was  a i 
higher  status,  that  of  Citizenship  ; and  from  this  flow'ed  all  the  ; 
individual’s  rights  and  wrongs.  And  even  when  conquest  and  the  \ 
need  of  political  assimilation  brought  in  the  later  doctrines  of 
‘ Equity,’  it  was  the  Equality  of  citizens  of  different  states  implied 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ^ jus  gentium j not  the  equality  of  individual 
men,  which  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  later  Roman  Law.  The 
life  of  a citizen  was  indeed  sacred,  hut  the  life  of  a barbarian  was 
valued  only  as  so  much  machine-power,  and  for  the  pleasure  which 
it  gave  a Roman  to  see  him  die  in  the  arena.  It  was  not  to  Rome  , 
any  more  than  to  Greece  that  we  owe  the  Individualism  of  modem 
life. 

Among  the  Jews  again  in  their  early  history,  all  interests  and 
duties  were  centred  in  the  Family  and  the  Tribe.  Both  Religion 
and  Morality  were  purely  patriarchal.  Jehovah  was  ‘ the  God  of 
their  fathers,’  jealous  of  strange  gods,  their  tribe’s  representative 
and  protector  in  the  unseen  world  against  the  gods  of  other 
nations.  And  this  external  exclusiveness  had  its  other  side  in 
internal  solidarity  : the  unit  w’as  also  an  atom.  Of  individual 
rights  or  responsibility  there  is  thus  at  first  little  trace  : the  sins  of 
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the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children  ; the  priest  offers  atonement 
for  the  people ; the  whole  liuman  race  is  held  to  ‘ lie  in  sin  ’ 
because  of  a trivial  disobedience  by  its  first  parent.  Is  a man  to 
be  rewarded  1 “ Behold,  I have  made  thee  a father  of  many 

nations  : in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Is  a crime  to  be  punished  1 “ Let  the  criminal  perish  witli  his 

wives  and  his  little  ones  : let  his  children  be  desolate  and  beg  their 
bread.”  Is  a pledge  of  fidelity  required  1 A man  offers  his  family 
as  hostages.  Is  a neighbouring  tribe  hostile  or  its  territory  wanted? 
“ Slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep, 
camel  and  ass  ” ; and  forget  not  their  gods — “ burn  their  graven 
images  also  with  fire  ” ; “ destroy  their  name  from  under  heaven  ”. 

But  after  a while,  as  in  Greece  and  Borne,  the  old  patriarchal 
feeling  gradually  gave  place  to  a vague  consciousness  of  individual 
responsibility — the  usual  rule  came  to  be,  “ The  father  shall  not 
' be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the  father  ” 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16)  ; though  still  on  exceptional  occasions  the  old 
spirit  returned  and  justified  itself  as  the  direct  command  of  God. 
Gradually,  as  l\Iorality  gained  more  hold,  these  exceptional  out- 
bursts became  less  frequent,  and  even  the  prophets,  who  were 
always  the  mouthpieces  of  the  old  barbarous  spirit  against  the  new 
culture,  began  to  say,  “ No  man  can  deliver  his  brother,  or  make 
atonement  unto  God  for  him  ” ; “ The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die  ” ; “ The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  ”. 

In  this  conception  of  Individualism  the  first  condition  of  a true 
morality  was  gained.  But  the  conception  was  still  deficient  in  two 
directions.  In  the  first  place  it  was  wanting  in  thoroughness  ; for 
though  responsibility  was  personal,  the  standard  was  stiU  external, 
[and  morality  consisted  in  act  not  in  motive,  in  a ritual  of  outward 
[^observances  not  in  holiness  of  heart.  In  the  second  place  its  sphere 
Lwas  limited  ; for  it  extended  to  the  Jews  alone.  But  at  last,  and 
it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  Jews  from  all  peoples  as  the  first 
moralists,  these  further  conceptions  were  also  attained.  So  far 
other  nations  had  reached,  for  individualism  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  had  been  ultimately  recognised  both  in  Greece  and,  under 
the  etiquio,  in  Koine  ; but  the  final  step  was  reserved  for  that  sin- 
gular race  of  exceptional  moral  earnestness,  whose  earliest  legend 
of  man  rejiresented  him  as  rebelling  against  authority  in  matters 
of  morality,  and  selling  his  happiness  for  an  ethical  inquir}'. 
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Of  these  final  discoveries  the  former  was  first  made  by  the  last  and 
noblest  of  the  Jewish  proj)hets,  the  latter  by  his  greatest  follower. 
Together  they  complete  the  basis  of  morality.  The  great  message 
of  Christ  was  on  the  one  hand  the  worth  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  on  the  other  hand  the  inwardness  of  virtue.  Of  these 
the  former  was  already,  as  we  have  seen,  partially  recognised  : but 
the  latter  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  dominant  religious 
doctrines  of  the  day.  “ Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites ; for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men’s  bones 
and  of  all  uncleanness.”  This  was  his  message  to  the  outward 
morality  of  action.  Virtue  is  something  more  than  obeying  the 
letter  of  the  law  ; it  is  in  the  heart  not  in  the  act.  The  Sermon  i 
on  the  Mount  was  the  Gospel  of  Inwardness.  ' 

Morality  had  become  not  only  personal,  but  inward  ; Individua- 
lism was  recognised  as  determining  not  only  responsibility,  but  also 
the  standard  of  action.  It  Avas  thus  made  thorough.  The  only  thing 
remaining  Avas  to  make  it  universal,  by  eliminating  from  the  concep-  j 
tion  of  the  individual  all  elements  of  race  and  nationality.  This  final  I 
truth,  though  foreshadoAved  by  the  teaching  and  the  life  of  Christ,  / 
was  first  securely  established  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  ' 
It  seems  to  me  mere  paradox  to  speak  of  St.  Paul  as  the  true 
founder  of  Christianity,  and  he  himself  Avould  certainly  have  dis- 
claimed such  a title  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  > 
principally  due  the  spread  of  Christianity  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Judaea,  and  the  Avidening  of  Individualism  to  the  limits  of  Hu- 
manity. Thus  it  was  St.  Paul  Avho  finally  emancipated  Ethics 
from  Politics,  and  for  the  old  state-morality  depending  on  particular 
social  and  political  conditions  substituted  human  morality,  Avhich  , 
depends  on  no  conditions  but  those  Avhich  are  common  to  the  I 
whole  human  race.  Christianity  as  preached  by  St.  Paul  Avas 
therefore  the  Gospel  of  Human  jMorality.  Its  maxims  were  uni-  , 
versal,  and  thus  at  once  human  and  potentially  scientific ; its  ' 
standard  Avas  personal  and  inAvard,  and  therefore  moral.  The  , 
characteristic  virtues  of  Christianity,  forgiveness,  repentance,  ^ i 
modesty,  humility,  faith,  hope,  charity,  are  virtues  of  feeling,  not 
of  act ; its  greatest  products — chivalry,  the  emancipation  of  women, 
the  suppression  of  .slavery,  of  suicide,  of  infanticide,  and  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  impurity — have  been  expressions  of  the  right  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  man.  ' 
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The  Christian  Gospel  was  thus  the  starting  point  of  Ethics. 

Henceforth  there  were  two  prolegomena  to  all  possible  systems  of 

Ethics:  (1)  that  the  principles  must  be  universal;  (2)  that  the 

standard  must  he  individual,  and  the  intention,  not  the  act,  must 

he  the  object  of  moral  judgment.  In  other  words.  Ethics  must  be 

entirely  separated  from  Politics,  must  be  founded  on  Psychology, 

and  must  result  in  some  form  of  Individualism  or  Egoism.  This,  I 

j believe,  will  hereafter  be  recognised  as  the  true  glory  of  Christianity, 

when  much  that  now  more  peculiarly  bears  that  name  ^vill  have 

become  obsolete  and  forgotten.  Ho  doubt  the  coarser  forms  of  the 
\ ° 

i appeal  to  Egoism  in  the  fables  of  Heaven  and  HeU  have  been 
justly  stigmatised  as  degrading  to  the  moral  ideal,  but  the  signifi- 
i cant  fact  is  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made  at  all  as  the 
I foundation  of  a moral  system.  Christianity,  as  it  has  been  too 
commonly  taught,  has  no  doubt  been  a low  form  of  Egoism ; but 
it  has  at  least  clearly  recognised  Egoism  as  the  sole  principle  of 
action.  Its  error  has  been  in  forgetting  the  Hedonistic  Paradox  (if 
it  be  a paradox),  the  knowledge  of  which  is  a condition  of  rational 
Egoism,  that  Pleasure  like  every  other  object  of  pursuit,  cannot  be 
attained  directly  but  only  through  means ; and  that  if  a man  is 
always  thinking  of  the  end,  he  is  sure  to  think  less  of  the  means, 
and  is  thus  likely  to  miss  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Put  although  Morality  was  made  self-conscious  by  Christianity, 
it  was  not  at  first  systematised,  much  less  explained.  IMoral 
, Philosophy  did  not  begin  to  exist  till  long  after  Moral  Knowledge ; 
i not  until  Christendom  had  embraced  the  thinking  world,  and  men 
; began  to  reflect  on  the  maxims  they  had  learnt.  Even  after 
^ reflection  had  begun,  men  were  for  long  content  with  mere  au- 
j thority,  and  sought  accuracy  only  in  a multiplication  of  rules ; 
. but  at  last  the  need  vms  felt  for  a basis  of  authority,  an  ultimate 
I principle  to  be  the  court  of  final  appeal.  In  the  search  for  such  an 
explanation  of  moral  phenomena  there  came  first  an  a prion  at- 
tempt, like  that  of  the  pre-Socratic  schools,  premature  and  imperfect 
because  unsupported  by  evidence,  to  explain  the  Moral  Cosmps  by 
a conjectural  Atomism,  or  resolve  it  into  a single  element.  Then 
came  a Socratic  era  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  men’s  actual 
beliefs.  These  being  found  to  be  discordant,  and  the  Introspective 
method  being  thus  shown  to  be  productive  of  no  higher  authority 
{ than  Custom,  the  necessity  was  seen  for  psychological  criticism, 
and  this  having  shown  that  moral  judgments  are  of  the  same 
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nature  as  other  judgments,  Ethics  became  a portion  of  Ontology,  ) 
affiliated  to  Psychology.  Morality  is  of  course  still  concerned 
with  individuals,  hut  it  is  seen  that  nothing  can  he  known  about 
the  individual  by  self-interrogation  ; he  and  his  morality  must  be  \ 
studied  through  phenomena,  and,  like  any  other  phenomena,  from 
the  outside  and  not  from  the  inside.  That  there  will  be  a Science 
of  Ethics  is  a superfluous  prediction ; that  it  already  exists  I almost 
dare  to  assert. 

Again,  although  I maintain  that  since  the  time  of  Christ  the 
provinces  of  Ethics  and  Politics  have  been  separated,  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  seen  to  be  so,  even  by  j)hilosophers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  two  have  been  greatly  confused.  Morality 
has  been  placed  on  a political  basis  and  asserted  to  depend  solely  I 
on  man’s  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  to  be  determined  by  utili- 
tarian consequences  just  as  if  Christ  had  never  preached ; and  on 
the  other  hand  an  ethical  justification  has  been  sought  for  the  State 
in  a supposed  social  compact,*  to  the  destruction  of  all  political  \ 
stability,  and  moral  or  equitable  rules  have  been  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  ‘ King’s  conscience  ’ into  judicial  decisions  and  so  into 
law,  to  the  perversion  of  all  legal  consistency.  Indeed  I believe 
that  the  two  sciences  have  never  been  accurately  distinguished, 
and  to  that  I attribute  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in 
each. 

This  confusion  I believe  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  following  facts. 
In  the  first  place.  Political  like  Moral  actions  are  done  through 
individuals,  and  it  requires  powers  of  analysis  beyond  those 
generally  used  to  separate  the  different  capacities  in  which  a man  - 
is  called  upon  to  act.  Hence  those  principles  are  welcomed  and 
adopted  w'hich  seem  to  offer  a guide  to  all  actions  alike ; and  the 
consequence  is  a sort  of  compromise  between  Ethics  and  Politics. 
Like  Pascal’s  Jesuits,  men  “ contentent  le  monde  en  permettant 
les  actions  et  ils  satisfont  a 1’  £vangile  en  purifiant  les  intentions  ”. 
Secondly,  this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  official  exponents  of 
morality  are  the  paid  servants  of  society.  “You  ought  to  do  this,  ’ ! 
men  are  told,  and  while  the  duty  has  often  reference  to  the  good 

* This  is  not  only  a fiction  of  political  theorists  but  has  been  adopted 
in  the  ordinary  legal  text-books.  For  instance,  Blackstone  (book  vi., 
ch.  1)  appeals  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  that  part  of  the  penal  law 
which  deals  with  mala  jrrohibita. 
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of  society  rather  than  of  the  individual  agent,  it  is  enforced  by  an 
appeal  to  self-interest,  multiplied  indefinitely  by  the  threats  and 
promises  of  a future  life.  Thus  moral  sanctions  are  used  to 
further  social  interests,  and  men  are  too  idle  to  test  the  reality 
of  the  connexion  between  them.  Public  education  and  a state- 
religion  are  useful  political  engines  to  extend  to  secret  acts  the 
observance  of  the  penal  law ; but  they  are  so  by  the  very  fact  that 
1 they  tend  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  principles  of 
Ethics  and  Politics.  Thirdly,  the  very  existence  of  a Science  of 
Ethics  (and  its  existence  is  assumed  by  common  sense)  implies 
not  only  mwardness  but  knowableness,  that  is,  certainty.  Xow 
at  first  sight  these  two  conditions  seem  inconsistent.  If  ^lorality 
be  inward  or  subjective,  and  Science  be  concerned  only  with  ob- 
jective facts,  it  seems  that  the  two  can  be  combined  only  by  the 
covert  withdrawal  of  one  of  them.  If  Ethics  looks  only  at  motive, 
and  Science  only  at  phenomenon,  how  can  there  be  a Science  of 
Ethics  1 Accordingly  the  great  division  between  modem  ethical 
j systems  has  been  between  the  non-Ethical  and  the  non-Scientific. 
On  the  one  hand  there  has  been  the  Intuitionist  school,  which 
while  plainly  Ethical  is  as  plainly  exclusive  of  Science,  shuddering 
at  the  least  suggestion  of  ‘ materialism  ’ : on  the  other  hand  the 
Utilitarian,  which  while  hi  a sense  scientific,  as  professing  to  give 
a definite  standard  of  measurement,  is,  I maintain,  clearly  non- 
Ethical,  hiding  itself  in  Politics  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  motives, 
and  bartering  its  birthright  for  a table  of  statistics. 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  combine  the  inwardness  of  Ethics  with 
I the  objectivity  of  Science?  I believe  that  this  is  possible,  but 
only  in  one  way.  I believe  that  the  Physical  System  of  Ethics 
is  a true  Science,  and  truly  Ethical,  for  it  rests  on  the  iihysical 
law  of  motive.  It  is  ‘ objective  ’ because  it  formulates  a universal 
relation  between  impressed  and  expressed  force ; the  result  m 
each  case  varying  with  the  machine  through  which  the  force  is 
passed,  but  depending  on  a constant  law,  so  that  if  the  particular 
, values  wore  known  the  result  could  in  theory  always  be  predicted. 

It  is  ‘ inward  ’ because  it  places  morality  in  the  motive  or  inten- 
* tion,  and  not  in  the  act. 

It  is  another  question  to  determine  'ichich  of  these  two, 
I ]\Iotivc  or  Intention,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  moral  judg- 
\ ments.  If  (as  seems  the  correct  definition)  Intention  be  the  act 
willed  and  the  sum  of  its  foreseen  consequences  regarded  objec- 
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tively,*  and  Motive  be  the  desire  of  or  shrinking  from  each  of 
those  intended  consequences,  or,  in  other  words,  the  intended  con- 
sequences considered  as  pleasures  and  pains,  and  if  Volition  be  the 
resultant  motive  issuing  in  act,  or,  as  Hobbes  says,  “ the  last 
appetite  in  deliberating,”  then  Intention  is  nothing  but  the  sum 
of  Volition  and  Motives  regarded  objectively,  and  the  question  is 
only  between  ^Motives  and  what  I have  called  Volition.  As  to 
this,  it  would  seem  the  more  correct  course  to  value  the  elements, 
and  from  them  calculate  the  value  of  their  resultant ; but  inasmuch 
as  motives  or  consequences  are  good  and  bad  only  relatively  to  each 
other,  and  in  due  proportion,  and  as  this  due  proportion  is  hard  to 
determine  except  by  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  combination 
of  different  proportions,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  the  resulting  acts, 
it  looks  as  if  it, might  turn  out  the  more  practicable  course  to  com- 
mence at  the  Volition  and  work  back  to  the  Motives.  Still  the 
consideration  that  the  same  Volition  may  result  from  different 
^lotives,  and  have  in  each  case  a different  moral  value,  according 
to  the  ends  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a means,  seems  conclusive 
that  its  moral  value  depends  on  its  constituent  Motives,  and  that 
subtracted  Motives  do  not  balance  one  another  so  as  to  vanish  in 
the  calculation  of  thp  moral  value  of  the  resultant.  We  value  an 

* I use  Intention  as  meaning  the  intended  act  and  its  consequences, 
desired  or  the  reverse,  so  far  as  foreseen,  not  as  an  act  which  would  have 
involved  consequences  beyond  those  intended.  In  the  latter  sense 
Intention  and  Motive  are  very  different,  and  the  Intention  may  be  good 
though  both  Motive  and  Act  are  bad  and  vice  versd.  ‘ Intention  ’ in 
this  sense  (which  is  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  penal  law),  is  not  an 
internal  standard  at  all,  and  its  use  inqilies  the  application  of  an  ex- 
ternal standard  to  an  internal  act.  It  is  therefore  a chima3ra,  a mixed 
offspring  of  Morality  and  Policy  ; produced,  as  I shall  explain,  by  the 
fact  that  voluntary  action  is  the  material  on  which  Policy  has  to  work. 
But  to  Ethics,  Intention  covers  only  the  consequences  actually  intended ; 
and  in  this  sen.se  it  is  the  sum  of  Motives.  For  I deny  that  a man 
can  intend  a consequence  without  taking  it  into  account  as  a motive  for 
or  against  the  action,  though  of  course  the  resultant  motive  respecting 
any  comsequence  may  be  nil,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  indifference 
to  the  will,  and  thus  to  make  the  contemplation  of  it  inoperative  as  an 
end  either  for  pursuit  or  avoidance.  But  the  fact  that  opposing  ends  or 
motives  balance,  does  not  make  them  absent  from  the  calculation,  and 
they  are  represented  not  only  in  the  arithmetical  sum  or  Intention,  but 
in  the  geometrical  resultant.  Volition,  just  as  faithfully  as  i)hysical  forces 
are  represented  in  the  Will  of  Nature,  which  is  Physical  Law. 
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j\  action  according  to  its  farsightedness,  that  is,  its  extent  and  clear- 
I ness  of  vision  ; but  the  same  Volition  might  have  resulted  from  a 
narrower  view,  in  which  case  it  would  clearly  have  been  less 
moral.*  From  the  direction  of  motion  we  cannot  discover  the 
acting  forces,  but  if  Ave  know  the  active  forces  Ave  can  infer  the 
resultant  motion.  Hence  the  forces  are  the  ultimate  factors  of  the 
problem ; and  aa^c  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  morality  of  an 
act  depends  on  the  sum  of  its  motives  in  their  respective  propor- 
tions, and  is  measured  by  the  happiness  to  the  agent  which  such 
motives  acting  in  such  respective  proportions  AA'ould  normally  pro- 
duce in  similar  cases.  This  is,  howeAmr,  an  irrelevant  question  : 
what  here  Avants  emphasis  is  the  distinction  betAveen  intended  and 
actual  result.  The  latter  being  independent  of  the  agent  altogether 
is  no  more  moral  than  gravitation : where  there  is  no  Consciousness 
there  is  clearly  no  Morality. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  if  Morality  be  founded  on  Evolution 
(which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Physical  System)  it  must  contain 
many  things  besides  motives,  because  Evolution  proceeds  in  other 
' ways,  and  good  motives  often  retard  it.  To  this  I ansAver  that 
f Ethics  is  not  the  Avhole  of  Evolution,  but  that  branch  of  it  which 
I is  comprehended  in  the  conscious  action  of  indiAudual  men.  An 
act  or  thing  may  no  doubt  in  a sense  be  ‘ good  ’ that  is  not  the 
I result  of  good  motives ; but  not  morally  good  or  right.  In  one 
1 sense  gravitation  or  any  other  natural  fact  is  ‘good’;  but  no  one 


* Mr.  SidgAvick  (Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  179)  quotes  against  this  the 
common  sense  maxim  that  “ Ave  must  not  do  a bad  action  from  a good 
motive”.  I do  not  see  hoAV  this  touches  the  question.  The  maxim 
must  mean  by  ‘ a bad  action  ’ either  ‘ one  AA'hich  we  know  to  be  bad,’  or 
‘ one  Avhich  is  really  bad  Avhether  Ave  knoAv  it  or  not  ’.  If  the  former, 
it  only  says  that  an  act  AAdiich  aa'c  know  Avill  bring  more  harm  than  good 
cannot  be  good,  hoAvever  small  the  surplus  as  compared  AA'ith  the  sub- 
tracted quantities  ; if  the  latter,  it  is  not  a maxim  of  Ethics  at  all  or 
Avan-antcd  by  common  sense  as  such  (for  if  I have  a good  inotiA’e  and  do 
not  knoAV  that  the  action  to  Avhich  it  is  leading  me  is  bad,  clearly  it  is 
my  duty  to  folloAv  it),  but  a maxim  of  Penal  LaAv  or  Policy.  It  may  be 
a necessity  of  police-hiAV  to  punish  pernicious  actions  though  the  agent 
be  ignorant  of  their  pernicious  nature,  just  as  it  may  be  politic  for  the 
state  to  rcAvard  usehil  acts  (as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  informers)  hoAV- 
cA'er  mean  be  the  motives  Avhich  prompt  them.  If  a man  Avill  pui/  either 
for  reAvard  or  punishment,  politically  he  deserves  it : morallj’  his  desert 
may  be  very  different. 
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would  contend  that  such  facts  are  ethically  or  morally  right. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fallacy  of  a well-known  argument  of 
Natural  Keligion.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  ‘ whatever  is,  is  good,’ 
because  the  course  of  the  rmiverse  is  a course  of  evolution,  which 
is  what  we  consider  ‘ good,’  because  it  has  produced  us  and  tends 
on  the  whole  to  our  happiness  ; but  it  is  not  true  that  ‘ whatever 
is,  is  right'  (if  by  right  is  meant  morally  right),  unless  it  be 
assumed  that  all  natural  facts  are  self-conscious  to  some  mmd 
which  understands  and  follows  the  distinctions  of  Human  Morality. 

[^Morality  means  the  conscious  following  of  nature  : an  unconscious 
virtue  is  a contradiction  or  a metaphor,  and  by  such  metaphors 
Science  is  greatly  retarded.  Ethics  may  clearly  be  founded  on 
Physical  Law  without  being  co-extensive  with  it ; and  is,  as  I 
define  it  and  as  commonly  understood,  the  Science  of  the  conscious 
or  voluntary  action  of  men  considered  as  individuals  in  a medium 
of  external  relations — or,  as  I have  otherwise  called  it,  the  Law  of 
Conduct  of  Individuals.  Similarly  by  Politics  I mean  the  Science 
of  the  voluntary  action  of  individual  States  considered  either  in 
their  relation  to  their  component  members  (Domestic  Politics  or 
J urisprudence)  or  in  their  external  relation  (which  from  its  most 
important  branch  may  be  called  International  Politics).  So  that 
Politics  is  a wider  term  in  respect  of  States  than  Ethics  is  of 
Individuals,  comprising  not  only  their  Law  of  Conduct  which 
corresponds  to  Ethics  but  their  Law  of  Health  also.  In  the 
present  paper  ‘ Politics  ’ and  ‘ Policy  ’ refer  to  the  latter  branch, 
which  while  it  deals  with  individual  men  deals  with  them  not  as 
units  but  as  constituent  members  of  the  unit  state. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  confessedly  both  instrument  and 
material  as  well  of  Politics  as  of  Ethics  lie  in  the  actions  of 
individuals,  and  if  Ethical  and  Political  maxims  are  not  practically 
kept  separate  either  by  philosophers  or  in  ordinary  life,  is  it  worth 
while  to  separate  them  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  done  1 To 
the  first  question  I answer  that  unless  they  are  separated  it  is 
difficult  to  get  any  consistent  view  of  either  Ethics  or  Politics,  and 
clearly  impossible  to  place  either  of  them  on  anything  like  a 
scientific  basis.  To  the  second  question  I answer  that  there  is  a 
very  simple  and  infallible  diagnosis  whereby  we  may  at  once  test 
whether  a maxim  has  an  Ethical  or  Political  origin.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  what  I have  already  said,  and  may  be  called  the 
‘ Test  of  Inwardness  ’.  I suppose  that  a maxim  is  propounded 
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'I  dealing  with  the  relations  of  a man  to  his  fellows  : then  we  know 
I that  this  comes  either  from  Ethics  or  Politics.  To  determine 
I which,  ask  this  question  : Is  it  concerned  with  Acts  or  Motives  1 — 
(of  course,  I am  speaking  not  of  its  grammatical  expression,  but  of 
its  inner  meaning) ; if  the  former,  the  standard  is  external  to  the 
( agent,  or  Political ; if  the  latter,  it  is  internal,  or  Ethical  For 
any  motive  or  intention  not  expressed  in  act  is  politically 
indifferent,  any  part  of  the  act  not  intended  is  ethically  ‘acci- 
dental ’.  The  question  of  Ethics  is  ‘ Good  or  Badf ; the  question  of 
Pohtics  is  ‘Guilty  or  Not  Guilty?’  Let  us  examine  this  a little 
) more  closely. 

! Crime  is  defined  by  Blackstone  as  “an  act  in  violation  of  a 
j public  law  ” ; by  Sir  J.  Stephen  as  “an  act  punished  by  law  ” ; 

' and  by  Professor  Amos  as  “ an  act  which  the  State,  for  purposes 
' of  its  own,  resolves  absolutely  to  prevent  ”.  Certain  acts  are 
' judged  injurious  to  the  eommunity  and  the  doer  is  punished, 
j whatever  his  motive,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  done.  But 
these  are  clearly  not  the  same  as  immoral  acts,  as  is  evident  from 
the  well-known  distinction  between  mala  prohihita  and  mala  in  ^e; 
acts  morally  indifferent  or  even  good  are  often  penal,*  while  acts 
of  monstrous  immorality  are  not  illegal  Nor  are  ‘crimes’  classed 
for  punishment  in  order  of  moral  wickedness.  It  is  the  harmful- 

iness  of  an  offence  not  its  immorality  wliich  measures  the  price 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  for  immunity.  For  instance, 
Treason  is  always  placed  at  the  head,  and  Treason  may  sometimes 
be  morally  right ; if  unsuccessful,  however,  it  is  held  to  be  rightly 
punished,  although  clearly  its  moral  value  cannot  depend  upon 
success.  Other  instances  will  readily  occur:  the  followmg  is  taken 
from  Stephen’s  Commentaries  (vol  iv.,  p.  103)  : — “ In  the  Island 
of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly  carried  so  far,  that  to  take  away  an 
ox  or  an  ass  was  there  no  felonj",  but  a trespass ; because  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carrj'  them  off ; 
but  to  steal  a pig  or  a fowl  (which  is  easily  done)  was  a capital 

* I do  not  mean  that  it  may  be  sometimes  our  duty  to  break  a bad 
law  ; but  that  a law  may  be  good  (i.e.,  in  politus)  and  yet  punish  acts 
whicli,  at  least  without  it,  might  be  virtuous.  The  law  against  treason 
is  a good  law,  though  it  may  be  in  a bad  State,  and  though  rebellion 
may  be  a duty.  Or  take  the  prohibition  against  misprision  of  felony, 
which  one  can  easily  conceive  it  to  be  a man’s  duty  to  break,  and  which 
ma\'  still  be  a good  law. 
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( crime,  and  the  offender  punishable  with  death  No  doubt  there 
are  certain  ambiguous  acts  which  vary  in  harmfulness  according  to 
what  would  have  been  their  issue  if  completed;  for  instance,  an 
assault  may  be  either  an  attempt  to  murder  or  to  rob ; and  in  order 
to  classify  these  inchoate  acts,  their  meaning  or  ‘ intent  ’ must  be 
ascertained,  an  attempt  to  murder  being  clearly  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  an  attempt  to  rob,  though  it  may 
not  have  done  more  actual  harm.  Hence  it  comes  that  in  the 
penal  law  several  classes  of  offences  involve  ‘ intent  ’. 

But  it  may  he  urged  that  at  least  oilt  criminal  law  goes 
further  than  that,  for  it  makes  guilty  knowledge  essential  to  a 
criminal  act : “ actus  non  facit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea  ”.  Now 
I am  clearly  not  bound  to  admit  the  policy  of  this  rule  because 
it  is  in  our  law : it  came  there  not  on  philosophical  grounds  but 
partly  from  the  old  retributive  notion  of  justice,  and  partly 
because  the  law  has  to  be  carried  out  by  individual  men  who 
naturally  import  into  it  their  rules  of  Morality  and  Eeligion,  not 
having  ever  been  instructed  that  the  rules  of  Politics  have  any 
different  foundation.  How  far  this  maxim  may  be  in  fact  justifiable 
on  true  political  principles  seems  to  me  a somewhat  difficult 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  since  it  is  on 
intention  alone  that  punishment  can  operate,  there  can  be  no 
punishable  offence  without  unlawful  intention.  This  is  no  doubt 
valid  as  respects  acts  which  no  additional  motive  in  the  agent  would 
have  prevented,  such  as  acts  forcibly  compelled  or  where  the  agent 
is  of  defective  understanding  ; but  as  to  acts  done  in  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  the  answer  is  that  punishment  is  to  prevent  future 
unlawful  acts,  and  if  punishing  unintentional  acts  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  similar  unintentional  acts  in  the  future,  and 
clearly  it  would  do  so  to  some  extent  by  making  men  more  careful, 
that  is  exactly  as  proper  an  object  to  aim  at  as  preventing 
intentional  acts : for  the  acts  however  done  are  in  their  direct 
results  equally  injurious  to  the  community.  I do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  disproved.  The  question  then  comes  to  be  one  of  expense 
merely.  Would  not  the  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  small 
additional  security  be  too  great  ? For  clearly  the  same  punishment 
would  produce  a much  .smaller  result  in  preventing  unintentional 
acts  than  in  modifying  intentions,  seeing  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
alter  a character  than  to  prevent  a single  act.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  danger  of  depriving  the  criminal  law  of  the  moral 
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sanction ; for  if  morality  and  policy  do  not  work  together  the 
practical  weight  of  both  is  lessened. 

But  taking  the  maxim  as  it  is,  and  as  interpreted  by  English  law, 
I would  remark  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a maxim  only  of  penal 
law.  Secondly,  it  is  very  far  from  meaning  that  even  for  penal 
purposes  criminality  is  to  he  estimated  according  to  moral 
wickedness,  (for  even  mens  rea,  or  guilty  intention,  by  itself  is  not 
penal,  much  less  an  immoral  intention) ; or  that  there  can  be  no 
guilt  loithout  moral  turpitude.  All  that  it  means  is  that  a man  is 
not  to  be  punished  unless  he  intended  to  do  an  unlawful  act ; 
punishment  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  unlawful  acts  and 
operating  upon  intention.  JSTay  it  does  not  mean  even  this ; for  a 
man  may  be  punished  for  acts  which  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  he  ever  intended  at  all.  Acts  caused  by  heedlessness  or 
negligence,  which  is  the  very  absence  of  intention,  are  criminally 
punishable  ; and  unforeseen  consequences  are  held  imputable  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  ‘ constructively  ’ intended.  For  it  is  well 
settled  law  that  if  a man  intend  an  unlawful  act,  but  the  result 
goes  beyond  his  intention,  he  must  take  the  consequences ; if  a 
thief  fire  at  a fowl  and  kill  the  farmer,  that  is  murder.  2s  or  is 
ignorance  of  facts  an  excuse  ; if  a man  set  fire  to  a cow-house,  not 
knowing  that  a cow  was  in  it,  he  may  be  convicted  of  ‘ maliciously 
burning  ’ the  cow.  In  some  cases,  actual  mistake  as  to  facts  has 
been  held  immaterial ; for  instance,  in  a late  case  before  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  composed  of  16  judges,*  it  was  decided  that  a 
man  was  rightly  convicted  of  abducting  a girl  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  though  it  was  proved  that  he  bond  fide  believed,  and  had 
reasonable  ground  for  believing,  that  she  was  over  that  age.  Xor 
again  is  ignorance  or  mistake  as  to  law  any  excuse  ; if  the  intended 
act  was  in  fact  illegal,  the  doer  is  criminal  and  punishable.  2^"or 
finally  does  drunkenness  exculpate  in  the  law  courts,  though 
clearly,  if  not  designed  for  an  ulterior  wicked  purpose,  it  takes 
away  the  moral  responsibility  for  any  act  beyond  itself. 

The  result  of  English  Common  Law  seems  to  be,  that  if  there 
be  an  act  both  intended  and  committed  which  is  in  fact  illegal, 
(whether  to  the  agent’s  knowledge  or  not),  or  reasonably  likely  (as 

* Reg.  V.  Prince,  Law  Rep.,  C.  C.  E.  154.  As  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  in  a person  labouring  under  insane  delusions,  see 
M‘Naghten’s  Case,  10  Cl.  and  Fin.  200.  If  he  knows  he  is  doing  a wrong 
act,  that  is  sufficient. 
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in  the  case  of  drunkenness)  to  lead  to  acts  in  fact  illegal,  then  the 
agent  is  criminally  responsible  not  only  for  the  act  committed  so 
far  as  intended,  but  for  all  acts  or  consequences  which  naturally 
flow  therefrom,  however  unintentionally  or  even  contrary  to 
intention  ; but  that  if  the  intended  act  be  wholly  legal,  the  agent 
is  unpunishable  for  any  involuntary  results.  Whether  this  state 
of  law  he  or  be  not  defensible  on  principles  of  Policy  or  ‘ Police,’ 
is,  as  I have  shown,  a delicate  question ; I believe  that  on  the 
whole  it  is ; but  it  is  at  least  evident  that  in  the  actual  law  of 
crime  which  obtains  in  this  country,  “ the  moral  nature  of  the  act,” 
as  Sir  J.  Stephen  says,*  “ has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ”. 
The  question  is  clearly  one  of  Politics,  in  which  the  only  thing 
considered  is  the  eveni ; although  it  is  no  use  trying  to  prevent  an 
event  hy  punishment,  unless  it  is  an  act,  and  so  far  intentional  that 
the  knowledge  that  such  an  act  would  be  punished  might  possibly, 
if  present,  have  operated  to  prevent  it.  In  other  cases,  punishment 
is  not  the  proper  remedy,  and  some  other  mode  of  treatment  must 
be  devised : but  if  there  be  intention,  punishment  is  not  restricted 
to  the  intention  in  the  Ethical  sense,  but  extends  to  all  the  actual 
consequences  of  the  intended  act.  So  that  even  for  penal  purposes 
it  is  not  that  the  outward  act  is  judged  by  its  inward  ‘ Intention  ’ 
as  is  the  case  in  moral  judgments,  but  that  the  inward  act  or  intent 
is  judged  by  its  outward  consequences.  The  standard  of  judgment 
remains  external. 

But  further  in  the  question  of  criminality,  although  the  In- 
tention has  to  be  examined  so  far  as  to  discover  some  illegality, 
when  this  is  once  found  the  rest  is  immaterial;  for  while  the 
illegal  intent  may  take  colour,  as  we  have  seen,  from  unintended 
accidents,  it  cannot  be  cured  or  atoned  for  by  the  remaining 
intentions  with  which  it  was  bound  up.  Or,  to  use  words  less 
strictly  accurate  but  perhaps  more  generally  understood,  whatever 
be  the  importance  of  Intention,  Motive  is  clearly  immaterial.  Is 
the  act  harmful?  If  so,  it  must  be  prevented.  Was  it  in  this 
instance  actually  or  ‘ constructively  ’ intended  ? If  so,  punishment 
is  the  proper  remedy.  That  is  the  whole  question  of  ‘Guilty  or 
Not  Guilty,’  and  on  that  question,  as  juries  are  continually  told, 

* Criminal  Law  of  England,  p.  5.  I may  add  that  formerly  (until 
9 Geo.  IV.  c.  31)  accidental  homicide  without  any  illegal  intention  was 
punishable  by  English  law  ; and  this  was  common  to  most  ancient  laws. 
See  Blackstone,  book  vi.,  ch.  4. 
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Motive  is  irrelevant.  An  act  of  heroic  virtue  may  be  a crime : and 
though  the  law  tries  to  make  itself  look  moral  by  means  of  an 
‘ irrebuttable  presumption  ’ of  maUce,  that  is  clearly  only  a legal 
fiction,  just  as  thejlaw  calls  ‘fraud,’  what  common  sense  thinks 
only  an  error  of  judgment. 

The  only  remaining  question  then  is  as  to  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment. Now  in  determining  this,  a consideration  of  motives 
necessarily  comes  in,  because  motives  are  at  once  the  material 
and  the  instruments  with  which  punishment  has  to  deaL  An 
apt  illustration  of  this  was  given  by  the  late  conviction  of  2»Ir. 
Bradlaugh.  The  indictment  was  “ that  the  defendants  unlawfully 
and  wickedly  devising  and  intending  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the 
morals  of  youth  and  of  others  did  publish  a certain  book,”  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  directed  the  jury  in  these  words — “If  you  are 
of  opinion  that  this  work  will  have  an  effect  (however  it  may  have 
been  intended)  subversive  of  the  morals  of  society  it  is  your  duty 
to  find  the  defendants  guilty  ”.  The  verdict  was — “We  find  that 
the  book  is  calculated  to  deprave  public  morals,  but  we  entirely 
exonerate  the  defendants  from  any  corrupt  motives  in  publishing 
it”.  Thereupon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  directed  them  as  follows — 
“ Upon  that  finding  you  must  find  the  defendants  guilty,  for  I 
have  already  explained  to  you  that  if  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
hook,  as  the  intention  of  the  defendants  certainly  was  to  publish 
it  as  it  is,  if  you  found  that  it  was  in  fact  calculated  to  deprave 
public  morals,  even  though  the  defendants  have  no  intention  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  find  a verdict  of  guilty,  though  your 
exonerating  them  from  any  bad  intent  would  be  considered  in  the 
sentence”  a direction  which  was  afterwards  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench. 

On  this  last  point,  namely,  quantum  of  punishment,  it  hardly 
needs  remark  that  if  the  motive  be  good  and  also  gentle,  there  is 
no  need  to  counteract  but  only  to  direct  it  into  a new  channel. 
But  there  are  more  difficult  cases  where  the  motive  is  of  over- 
powering strength  and  cannot  be  easily  directed.  Now  the  motive 
which  punisbment  is  designed  to  supply  must  clearly  be  pro- 
portional to  the  normal  motives  which  it  is  intended  to  counteract. 
The  punishment  should  therefore  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
motives  prompting  to  the  injurious  act  are  greater,  unless,  as  for 
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instance,  in  some  cases  of  monomania  and  insanity,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  hopeless  or  too 
costly  to  outbid  them.  In  the  last  case  there  should  he  no 
punishment  at  all,  for  useless  expenditure  of  pain  is  not  only  cruel 
but  clearly  wasteful  and  impolitic.  The  two  elements  of  harmful- 
ness and  temptation  come  in  to  determine  the  price  to  he  paid  for 
immunity  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  elements  of  demand 
and  cost  of  production  determine  the  price  of  an  article  of 
commerce.  Free  trade  in  Punishment  is  a first  principle  of  what  I 
may  call  Penal  Economy,  because  if  the  punishment  be  inadequate  , 
the  crime  will  be  committed : unless  the  State  is  willing'  to  give 
the  market-price,  it  will  not  effect  its  purchase.  So  that  in 
considering  the  quantum  of  punishment  motives  do  come  in,  but 
with  a result  contrary  to  that  which  they  have  in  Morals,  where 
great  stress  of  motive  is  generally  held  to  diminish  guilt.  Nay  the 
very  goodness  of  a motive  may  require  severer  punishment,  as 
being  more  seductive  of  imitation  •,  an  illustration  of  which  I may 
quote  from  a Scotch  judgment  referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Stephen 
{Criminal  Law  of  England,  p.  102) : “We  have  heard  a good  deal 
of  the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  but  supposing  he  has  acted  from 
principle  and  that  his  motives  are  pure,  I do  say  that  he  becomes 
a more  dangerous  member  of  society  than  if  his  conduct  was  really 
criminal  and  he  was  acting  from  criminal  motives.” 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  refusal  of  Law  to  look  at 
Motive  comes  not  from  principle  but  from  its  practical  inability  to 
get  at  the  facts.  No  doubt  in  order  to  form  any  judgment.  Ethical 
or  Political,  we  must  in  pixictice  stop  somewhere  and  say  that 
beyond  this  line  the  consequences,  intended  or  actual  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  too  remote.  To  settle  the  question  therefore  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  judgment,  we  are  led  back  to  the  classification  of 
crimes,  that  is,  to  consider  whether  up  to  the  point  to  which  Law 
confessedly  goes  it  proceeds  on  Ethical  or  non-Ethical  principles. 
This  question  I have  already  answered,  but  I will  here  give  a 
further  illustration  of  the  statement  that  criminality  depends  not  on  i 
immorality  but  on  danger  to  the  state,  namely,  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy, by  which  an  act,  which  if  done  separately  by  individuals 
would  be  harmless  and  so  permitted,  when  done  in  concert  and 
thus  becoming  a possible  source  of  danger  to  the  state,  is  punished 
as  criminal. 

To  sum  up  Politics  is  primarily  concerned  with  acts  and 
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considers  motives  only  as  a means  of  producing  acts  : Ethics  on  the 
other  hand  is  primarily  concerned  with  motives,  and  looks  at  acts 
only  as  evidence  of  motives.  The  same  act  has  always  the  same 
political  value,  whatever  the  motive  of  the  agent ; but  ethically  it 
may  he  good  on  one  occasion  and  had  on  another.  Hypocrisy  may 
f be  politically  a virtue,  if  a man’s  acts  he  better  than  his  heart,  but 
ethically  it  is  a vice,  for  the  intention  is  to  deceive.  If  a judgment 
therefore  be  of  Motives  it  is  (or  may  he)  a moral  judgment ; hut 
if  it  he  of  Acts  it  cannot  be  moral,  hut  must  be  a judgment  of 
some  other  judicature. 

I contend  therefore  that  I have  established  this  Test  of  Inward- 
ness as  a true  method  of  distinguisliing  a sample  of  Morahty  from 
a sample  of  Policy.  Let  me  now  apply  it  to  Utilitarianism.  Are 
Acts  or  Motives  the  subject-matter  of  Utilitarian  principles  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

Suppose  a living  being  and  an  automaton  doing  exactly  the 
same  acts,  the  latter  would  be  evidently  just  as  useful,  and  would 
therefore  on  consistent  utilitarian  principles  be  just  as  virtuous  as 
the  former.  This  indeed  seems  virtually  admitted  by  Utihtarians. 
“ Utilitarian  moralists,”  according  to  J.  S.  Mill  ( Utilitarianism^  p. 
26),  “ have  gone  beyond  almost  aU  others  in  affirming  that  the 
motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action,  though 
much  with  the  worth  of  the  agent.  He  who  saves  a fellow- 
creature  from  drowning  does  what  is  morally  right,  whether  his 
motive  be  duty,  or  the  hope  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble  : he  who 
betrays  the  friend  that  trusts  him,  is  guilty  of  a crime,  even  if  his 
object  be  to  serve  another  friend  to  whom  he  is  under  greater 
obligations.”  This  is  the  true  ‘political  view,  but  surely  the 
casuistical  doctrine  that  if  the  outward  act  be  in  itself  not 
necessarily  bad  {e.g.,  inserting  your  hand  into  another’s  pocket, 
closing  your  fingers  and  withdrawing  it),  the  commission  of  it  is 
venial  whatever  the  motive  (e.g.,  the  appropriation  of  the  other 
man’s  purse),  has  long  been  branded  as  supremely  immw'al.  In  a 
note  to  the  passage  above  quoted  !Mill  draws  a distinction  between 
L-  Intention  and  INIotive,  and  says  that  the  morality  of  an  act  depends 
on  the  former  but  not  on  the  latter.  But  his  instance  of  Intention 
as  distinct  from  [Motive,  a man  rescuing  another  from  drowning  in 
order  to  kill  him  by  torture  afterwards,  seems  to  me  indistinguish- 
able from  his  instance  of  [Motive,  a man  rescuing  another  in  order 
to  receive  pay,  or  betraying  one  friend  in  order  to  serve  another. 
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Surely  the  receiving  pay  or  serving  the  second  friend  is  just  as 
much  part  of  the  Intention  as  the  inflicting  torture.  In  ordinary 
language  ^lotive  is  perhaps  distinguished  from  Intention  as 
involving  the  remoter  instead  of  the  more  immediate  consequences, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  strictly,  for,  as  I have  said. 
Intention  is  nothing  but  the  Act  and  the  sum  of  its  Motives  looked 
upon  objectively,  and  there  is  clearly  no  line  to  he  drawn  between 
the  nearer  and  remoter  consequences  when  both  are  equally  fore- 
seen. But  what  Mill  seems  (judging  from  a reference  to  Bentham) 
really  to  mean  by  Intention  is  the  intended  act  with  all  its 
consequences  whether  intended  or  not.  If  so,  his  doctrine  seems 
to  me  both  immoral,  for  the  morality  of  an  action  is  clearly 
unaffected  by  its  turning  out  contrary  to  intention ; and  also 
impolitic,  for  an  act  is  just  as  useful  to  the  community  whether 
it  he  intended  or  not.  It  is  an  attempt  to  compromise  between 
^Morality  and  Policy,  characteristic  of  an  English  thinker,  but 
totally  unphilosophical.  However,  Mill  at  least  confesses  that 
morality  lies  in  the  act  and  not  in  the  agent,  although  he  seems  to 
place  it  in  a hypothetical  act  which  neither  happens  nor  was 
intended.  This  is  in  itself  a sufficient  admission  that  Utilitarianism 
is  a principle  of  Policy,  not  of  Ethics. 

The  political  nature  of  Utilitarianism  is  still  more  apparent 
in  Bentham,  who  may  be  called  in  a sense  its  founder.  Private 
Ethics  comes  in  only  as  a cheaper  kind  of  Penal  code  where 
legislative  influence  would  be  unprofitable.  If  Ethics  is  regarded 
as  independent  of  Politics,  as  Bentham  could  not  help  seeing 
that  it  might  be  regarded  {e.g..  Principles  of  Morals,  ch.  xix., 
§ 1,  par.  20),  it  then  ceases  to  be  Utilitarian ; for  it  teaches 
“ how  each  man  may  dispose  himself  to  pursue  the  course  most 
conducive  to  his  own  happiness,”  while  it  is  the  “art  of  legislation” 
which  pursues  “the  happiness  of  the  whole  community”.  So  that 
if  Ethics  be  separated  from  Politics,  Bentham  admits  that 
Utilitarianism  is  a maxim  of  the  latter  and  not  of  the  former. 
The  object  of  Politics,  he  says,  is  Greatest  Happiness ; that 
of  Ethics  is  well  understood  Interest : I agree.  But  he  added  (at 
least  as  interpreted  by  Bowring)  that  the  two  are  identical : this  I 
deny,  except  in  an  ideal  society.  In  the  present  universe  they  are 
widely  separate. 

So  far  as  I know,  it  is  true  of  all  Utilitarians  except  Mr. 
Sidgwick  that  they  start  from  Politics  and  arrive  at  Morality 
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tlirougli  Law.  Mr.  Sidgwick  starts  from  popular  moral 
maxims  many  of  which,  as  I have  said,  though  they  may  be 
called  ‘ Morality,’  are  in  effect  rudimentary  Law.  Kobody  has  ever 
reached  Utilitarianism  through  Psychology.  Beginning  with 
Helvetius,  who  thought  virtue  a political  product  not  only  as 
depending  on  the  social  constitution  (which  was  the  Greek  view) 
but  as  being  capable  of  artificial  manufacture  by  legislative  means, 
the  same  tendency  ending  in  the  same  result  runs  through 
Bentham,  Austin,  MiU,  and  cannot  be  more  definitely  stated  than 
in  an  article  on  ‘ Metaphysical  Study  ’ in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  April  last  by  Professor  Bain.  “Through  Sociology,” 
he  says,  “ is  the  way  to  the  great  field  of  Ethics  ” ; again  “ Ethics 
is  an  important  supplement  to  social  or  political  law,  but  it  is  still 
a department  of  law”;  and  he  compares  the  relation  of  Ethic.s  to 
Politics  with  that  of  Physics  to  Mathematics.  Xo  wonder  then 
if  the  child  is  like  the  parent,  and  if  Morality  which  is  made  out  of 
Policy  remain  mere  Policy  still.  The  moralist  is  thus  merely  a 
state-functionary,  and  his  only  practical  duty  is  to  guide  the 
distribution  of  praise  and  blame. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate  this  also  a posteriori  by 
showing  how  maxims  to  which  Utilitarianism  leads,  are  clearly 
at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  Ethics.  I will  merely  refer 
in  passing  to  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Methods  of  Ethics,  pp.  451,  452. 
One  does  not  wonder  that  he  admits  that  “ in  some  points 
Utilitarianism  is  manifestly  at  issue  with  common  sense  ” ; I add 
‘ and  with  Morality  ’. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected — ‘In  rejecting  Pi’tilitarianism 
from  Ethics  because  it  deals  with  acts  and  not  with  motives, 
you  are  forgetting  the  distinction  on  which  Utilitarians  so 
much  rely  between  Motive  and  Criterion.  "We  agree  that 
Virtue  consists  not  in  the  usefulness  of  acts,  but  in  obeying  the 
best  motive ; only  we  add,  the  best  motive  is  the  Avish  to  do 
useful  acts.  Utility  may  thus  be  the  test  of  virtue,  and  yet  the 
motive  be  internal.’  To  this  I answer : Granting  your  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a Avish,  the  motive  is  gratifying  the 
wish,  and  therefore  ethically  Utilitarianism  can  come  in  only  as 
a method  of  Egoism  ; and  clearly  not  as  the  Avhole  of  it — for  no 
one  can  assert  that  the  Avish  for  Utility  is  his  only  Avish,  so  that 
there  must  be  some  portion  of  Ethics  Avhich  is  outside  the  Avish 
for  Utility  and  superior  to  it.  Utilitariajiism,  to  estiiblish  its  claim 
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to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  Ethics,  has  to  assume  not  only  a wish 
for  Utility  hut  that  no  human  being  ever  had  any  other  wish,  which 
is  absurd. 

Besides  a man  is  not  omniscient,  and  does  not  know  what  is 
really  useful.  There  must  therefore  be  many  cases  where  the 
wish  for  Utility  leads  to  injurious  acts,  and  also  where  selfish 
motives  lead  to  useful  acts.  Are  the  former  ethically  better  or 
worse  than  the  latter  ? I cannot  conceive  any  ground  on  which 
the  Utilitarian  can  say  they  are  better,  unless  he  makes  his 
standard  or  ‘ test  ’ not  Utility  but  our  love  of  it,  in  which  case 
he  becomes  an  Egoist.  Unless  therefore  he  acknowledges  Egoism, 
he  must  either  assert  that  IMorality  is  independent  of  Intention  or 
Motive,  which  is  his  natural  position,  but  which  is  a doctrine  not 
of  Ethics  but  of  Politics,  or  he  must  deny  the  dilemma  by  assuming 
not  only  that  every  man  wishes  only  Utility  but  that  he  knows 
exactly  what  is  useful  and  what  is  not,  which  is  again  absurd. 

The  foregoing  criticism  is  applicable  to  that  doctrine  of  Mr.  ; 
Darwin’s  (generally  taken  as  the  Evolutionist  theory)  which  ; 
traces  the  origin  of  the  Moral  Faculty  to  the  Social  Instinct  j 
alone,  and  thereby  makes  Utility  the  criterion  or  measure  though 
no  longer  the  conscious  motive  of  Morality.  This  hypothesis  I ” 
conceive  to  be  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence  but  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  explain.  If  Morality 
be  social  only,  whence  comes  the  belief  that  there  is  something  | 
higher  than  Honour, — nay  that  there  is  an  end  more  worthy  of  | 
attainment  than  the  united  applause  of  humanity  1 Is  it  not  true 
that  Honour  is  often  opposed  to  Virtue, — nay  is  it  not  then 
strongest  when  it  knows  itself  to  be  immoral?  The  social  environ- 
ment is  in  my  view  only  one,  although  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  of  the  circumstances  which  have  constituted 
human  experience,  and  built  up  man’s  moral  and  intellectual  i 
faculties ; and  has  contributed  no  more  than  its  due  share  to  the  ' 
formation  of  Conscience.  A man’s  Duty  to  his  Neighbour  is  | 
no  doubt  an  important  part  of  Morality ; but  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  his  Duty  to  Himself,  to  Nature,  or  to  God?  and  if  there 
are  such  Duties,  how  could  they  possibly  arise  from  any  ‘ Social 
Instinct  ’ ? 

Again,  if  the  Moral  Faculty  is  only  an  organised  Social 
Instinct,’  whence  comes  the  meaning  of  ‘ ought  and  the 
authority  of  Conscience  ? Why  should  the  Social  Instinct  have 
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any  preference  over  other  instincts?  To  say  that  it  is  ‘more 
permanent’  seems  to  me  both  untrue  (for  to  take  an  example 
from  Mr.  Darwin  himself  “ the  wnsh  for  another  man’s  property 
is  as  persistent  a desire  as  any  that  can  he  named  ”)  and  of  no 
avail  for  the  argument.  For  why  should  permanence  imply 
authority  1 Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  rely  on  experience  of  the 
disagreeable  consequences  of  preferring  a lower  to  a higher 
instinct,  but  surely  if  that  be  so,  it  is  those  consequences  which 
constitute  the  immorality,  and  the  authority  of  conscience  depends 
on  the  pleasure  or  pain  it  can  promise.  To  put  the  argument 
in  a slightly  different  form,  I contend  that  if  the  moral  faculty 
be  evolved  from  a part  only  of  the  emotional  or  motive  part  of 
man’s  nature  and  be  not  the  resultant  of  the  whole  of  such 
motive  nature,  then  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  authority 
of  conscience  over  motives  which  lie  outside  it.  The  only  true 
j^ource  of  the  authority  of  conscience  is  in  universal  representation ; 
if  it  is  the  resultant  or  representative  of  every  motive  it  has  clear 
‘right’  and  ‘authority’  over  individual  motives,  but  if  there  is  any 
not  represented  in  it,  then  if  it  be  victorious  it  is  the  victory  of 
might,  not  of  right,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  wish  for  its  victory 
rather  than  defeat. 

This  difficulty  of  supplying  a motive  has  been  felt  by  all  Utili- 
tarians, and  it  will  be  found,  if  I mistake  not,  that  all  of  them 
when  brought  to  the  test  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  more 
or  less  openly  to  the  doctrine  of  Egoism,  and  thus  to  give  up 
their  principle  altogether.  I Avill  give  a few  examples.  Austin 
(Jurisprudence^  vol.  i.,  p.  112)  says: — “The  theory”  (of  Utili- 
tarianism), “ be  it  always  remembered,  is  this : Our  motives  to 
obey  the  laws  Avhich  God  has  given  us  are  paramount  to  all  others. 
For  the  transient  pleasures  which  we  may  snatch,  or  the  transient 
pains  which  we  may  shun,  by  violating  the  duties  Avhich  they 
impose,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  pains  by  which  those 
duties  are  sanctioned.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  His 
sentient  creatures  is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  those  laws.”  Thus 
Utility  is  reached  from  Egoism  through  the  will  of  God.  Paley, 
as  is  Avell  known,  explicitly  adopts  the  same  view.  J.  S.  iMiU 
(Utilitarianism,  p.  53)  says; — “IS’^o  reason  can  be  given  Avhy  the 
general  liappiness  is  desirable,  except  that  each  person,  so  far  as  he 
believes  it  to  be  attainable,  desires  his  own  happiness  ” j and  ( Ib.,  p.  ^ 
6G)  “ A^irtue  according  to  the  Utilitarian  conception  is  a good  of 
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this  description.  There  was  no  original  desire  of  it,  or  motive  to 
it,  save  its  conduciveness  to  pleasure,  and  especially  to  protection 
from  pain.  But  through  the  association  thus  formed,  it  may  be 
felt  a good  in  itself.”  Bentham  commences  his  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation  in  these  words — “ Nature  has  placed 
mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain 
and  pleasure.  . . . On  the  one  hand  the  standard  of  right 

and  wrong,  on  the  other  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  are 

fastened  to  their  throne The  princi'ple  of  utility 

recognises  the  subjection,  and  assumes  it  for  the  foundation  of 
that  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity 
by  the  hand  of  reason  and  law.”  Mr.  Darwin’s  reference  to 
consequences  I have  already  noticed.  Also  when  seeking  the 
origin  of  the  social  instinct  to  which  he  refers  morality,  he  appeals 
first  to  the  experience  that  aid  to  others  brings  aid  in  return,  and 
secondly  to  the  love  of  praise  and  the  dread  of  infamy — purely 
self-regarding  motives  (Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  p.  163).  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  attempt  to  prove  Utility  by  the  “ suppression  of 
Egoism”  I dealt  with  in  my  former  paper.  From  his  short 
reply  in  the  last  number  of  Mind  it  seems  that  he  never  really 
meant  to  “confute”  (or,  I suppose,  “suppress”)  Egoism  at  all, 
but  only  to  “contradict”  it  by  an  appeal  to  “the  common  moral 
consciousness  of  mankind”  which  he  exemplifies  by  the  popular 
behef  as  to  “ the  design  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  ”.  I admit 
that  I took  his  arguments  as  seriously  intended  to  “ suppress,” 
which  I thought  meant  to  “ confute  ” Egoism,  and  that  I did  not 
at  all  realise  that  they  were  only  meant  to  serve  as  a cover  for 
the  introduction  of  the  deus  ex  machind.  Even  now  I cannot 
quite  see  how,  if  the  reasoning  is  bad,  it  is  of  more  avail  in 
contradicting  than  in  confuting;  nor  do  I see  either  how  Mr. 
Sidgwick  reconciles  the  “Dualism  of  the  Practical  Reason”  in 
which  this  contradiction  leaves  him  with  the  “ postulate  of  the 
Practical  Reason”  which  he  mentions  (p.  10),  “that  two  con- 
flicting rules  of  action  cannot  both  be  reasonable”.  However,  it  is 
now  at  any  rate  clear  that  Egoism  is  not  “ suppressed  ” ; and  as 
for  contradiction,  it  will  not  much  care  for  that,  until  backed  by 
some  more  tangible  argument  than  any  “ common  belief  ’ about 
“ the  design  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  ”. 

I have  now  offered  some  justification  of  my  statement  that 
Utilitarianism  was  a principle  not  of  Ethics  but  of  Politics,  and 
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I have  (lone  so  chiefly  by  a consideration  of  the  course  of 
Political  and  Ethical  inquiry.  In  conclusion,  I would  briefly 
summarise  my  view  of  the  scientific  relation  of  Ethical  and 
Political  facts.  I have  already  sketched  their  historical  sequence ; 
I now  refer  to  their  co-existence.  Each  man  follows  what 
at  the  moment  of  action  seems  to  him  his  greatest  pleasure ; 
in  other  words,  he  does  as  he  likes.  This  is  an  ab.solute 
physical  law,  and  so  far  do  I assert  the  ‘ Freedom  of  the 
Will,’  that  I contend  that  a man  can  no  more  do  what  he 
does  not  like  than  he  can  disobey  the  Law  of  Gravity.  A man, 
therefore,  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  namely,  as  these  serve  to  extend  the 
correspondence  of  his  actions  to  his  medium  in  time  and  space ; 
and  in  the  same  man  an  action  is  good  or  bad  for  the  same 
reason,  that  is,  according  to  the  likes  and  dishkes  which  it 
represents.  Now  the  most  important  medium  is  the  social ; no 
wonder,  therefore,  if  a man’s  actions  be  mostly  regulated  by  his 
relations  to  others.  Moreover,  society  is  not  only  a ‘medium,’ 
but  a higher  organism,  of  Avhich  the  individual  is  a part.  Now 
families,  and  associations,  and  nations,  nay  even  universes  (for 
the  principal  is  universal),  which  have  no  ‘Utilitarian’  habits, 
die ; being  organisms  whose  actions  do  not  tend  to  self-pre- 
servation : and  if  they  die,  their  members  perish  with  them. 
Hence  a certain  amount  of  Utilitarianism  is  a necessary  com- 
ponent of  Egoism.  But  these  higher  organisms  are  also  consciously 
active,  and  for  their  own  purposes  modify  the  actions  of 
individuals  by  attaching  to  them  certain  consequences  which  the 
agent  is  ■ sure  to  like  or  dislike.  In  these  various  ways,  different 
Utilitarianisms  corresponding  to  the  different  organisms  of  which 
a man  is  member  become  parts  of  his  Egoism ; but  it  remains  true 
that  they  enter  into  his  IMorality  only  as  methods  of  Egoism,  and 
that  man  is  the  best  who  is  best  in  correspondence  with  his  whole 
medium.  To  any  particular  society  forming  part  of  that  medium 
his  correspondence  may  be  that  of  antagonism,  just  as  it  is  to 
excessive  cold  or  heat.  The  expression  of  this  antagonism  is  ‘ moral 
courage  ’ ; for,  as  has  been  well  said.  Law  brings  fear  from  without, 
but  IMorality  makes  men  brave  from  within. 

Finally,  I would  repeat  that  I have  used  the  word  Politics  to 
mean  internal  and  not  external  or  international  Politics,  the  Law 
of  Health  and  not  the  Law  of  Conduct  of  the  Political  organism. 
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With  regard  to  the  latter  I would  only  say  that  it  is  exactly 
analogous  to  Ethics,  states  being  substituted  for  individuals  as 
units.  Motives  therefore  are  its  subject-matter,  its  characteristic 
1 is  Inwardness,  its  principle  Egoism.  The  duty  of  a nation  to 
its  fellows  is  in  my  opinion  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an 
individnal  in  a similar  state  of  society.  The  last  qualification 
is  no  doubt  important,  because  a more  perfect  altruism  is 
possible  and  justifiable  in  a highly  organised  than  in  a rudi- 
mentary state  of  society.  There  can  however  be  little  doubt 
that  international  organisation  has  in  Europe  reached  such  a 
degree,  that  a nation  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  its  own 
individuality  will  find  its  own  best  interests  in  altruistic  policy,  in 
being  willing  to  further  the  happiness  of  mankind  by  a temporary 
disadvantage  to  itself,  and  to  spend  money  and  trouble  for  objects 
t that  bring  in  no  immediate  return.  For  my  part,  I cannot 
understand  how  men  who  think  so  highly  of  unselfishness  and 
generosity  in  individuals  should  have  nothing  but  ridicule  for 
the  same  qualities  in  nations.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  me  as 
certain  as  anything  can  well  be  that  if  they  are  not  virtues  in 
the  one  case  they  are  not  in  the  other.  If  a man  will  not  stretch 
forth  his  country’s  hand  to  succour  the  oppressed  and  disable 
the  tyrant,  why  should  he  lift  his  own  to  rescue  his  neighbour 
from  murder  or  his  daughter  from  outrage  ? Yet  this  seems  the 
stage  which  our  national  conscience  has  at  present  reached.  The 
British  ‘ Ego  ’ has  attained  only  to  that  lower  egoism  of  ‘ British 
interests,’  which  for  morality  is  content  with  the  Pharisaic  observ-  ' 
ance  of  treaties  and  a due  payment  of  the  mint,  anise  and  cumin 
of  diplomacy,  and  cannot  rise  to  that  higher  Egoism  whose  standard 
is  self-approbation  and  which  finds  the  best  realisation  of  self  in  , 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  others.  International  Morality  is  yet 
unborn.  May  the  Christ  of  Politics  soon  come,  who  shall  give  it 
life,  by  preaching  to  nations  that  Gospel  of  Inwardness  which  Christ  | 
of  Nazareth  once  preached  to  men  ! 


III. 


ETHICS  AKD  PSYCHOGOiNTr.  * 

The  -world  has  no  doubt  become  rather  weary  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  and  inclined  to  rebel  against  its  pretentions  to  revolu- 
tionise mental  and  moral  science.  When  the  first  shock  of  a new 
revelation  is  over,  reaction  is  sure  to  foUow ; and  I believe  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Methods  of  FAhics  was  so 
warmly  welcomed,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  the  relief 
that  men  felt  at  getting  back  into  the  old  paths  of  self-introspection 
and  common  sense,  and  their  pleasure  at  seeing  Evolutionism 
boldly  sent  about  its  business  as  a mere  intruder  whose  information 
was  not  asked  or  in  any  way  relevant.  Ho  doubt  in  the.  Second 
Edition  this  has  been  a good  deal  altered ; the  author  having,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  been  led  to  attach  somewhat  more  importance 
to  the  theory  of  Evolution  than  formerly : but  he  still  seems  to 
hold  that  if  “ men  do  not  noio  normally  desire  pleasure” — ‘‘  to  say 
in  answer  that  aU  men  o?ice  desired  pleasure  is  from  an  Ethical 
point  of  view  irrelevant  ”.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  although 
he  now  to  some  extent  admits  Psychology  to  Ethics  he  would  still 
exclude  Psychogony  from  both. 

A stdl  stronger  expression  of  the  same  view  is  propounded  in 
Mr.  Balfour’s  article  in  Mmd  Ho.  IX.  (Jan.,  1878).  Having 
distinguished  between  causes  which  produce  and  grounds  which 
justify  a belief,  and  assigned  the  first  to  Psychology  and  the  second 
to  Philosophy,  he  says  that  with  regard  to  ultimate  beliefs,  of 
which  the  differentia  is  “that  there  are  no  gromids  for  believing 
them  at  all,”  the  business  of  Philosophy  is  not  to  account  for  or 
prove  them,  but  simply  to  disengage  them  and  exliibit  them  in 
systematic  order.  Applying  this  to  the  Philosophy  of  Ethics,  and 
remarking  that  ethical  propositions  differ  from  scientific  as  not 
stating  facts  but  duties,  he  concludes  that  the  ultimate  princiifies 
of  Ethics  are  s?d  generis,  prescribing  certain  ends  as  ends-in-them- 
selves,  and  that  “ the  origin  of  an  ultimate  Ethical  belief  never  can 

* Reprinted  from  Mind,  No.  X.  (April,  1878). 
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affect  its  validity  The  functions  of  a moralist  are  therefore  not 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  ultimate  beliefs,  or  to  prove  them, 
or  **  to  justify  the  judgments  vrhich  declare  which  of  two  final  ends 
is  to  be  preferred,”  but  simply  to  clear  up  these  ends  and  judgments 
and  apply  them. 

Now  whether  the  nature  of  moral  obligation  be  a problem  of 
Ethics  or  of  Psychology  is  a mere  question  of  names  (though 
surely  it  is  hardly  questionable  that  Ethics  means  more  than 
Casuistry,  and  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  ‘ connotation  ’ as  well 
as  the  ‘ denotation  ’ of  virtue) ; but  when  it  is  said  that  “ the  origin 
of  an  ultimate  ethical  belief  can  never  affect  its  validity,”  that  is  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  a statement  which  I venture  to  controvert. 
I think  I can  best  put  my  argument  in  the  shape  of  illustrations. 

Suppose  a creditor,  having  after  long  balancing  of  accounts 
arrived  at  the  sum  due  to  him  and  entered  the  result  in  his  ledger, 
came  to  be  cross-examined  some  years  afterwards  as  to  the  class  of 
items  included  in  this  balance  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
made,  and  that  he  had  then  forgotten  all  about  it,  even  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  made  it.  Suppose  now  that  there  was  handed  to 
him  the  paper  on  which  his  previous  calculations  were  written,  show- 
ing all  the  items  which  he  had  added  and  subtracted,  and  a total 
result  corresponding  to  that  entered  in  the  ledger ; would  this 
paper  be  or  be  not  useful  to  ‘ assist  his  memory,’  and  if  his  recol- 
lection had  gone  beyond  recovery,  would  it  or  would  it  not  (sup- 
posing its  genuineness  proved)  be  relevant  to  the  inquiry  what  was 
represented  by  the  entry  in  the  ledger  1 Or  suppose  a mathematician 
of  authority  had  worked  out  an  intricate  formula  and  published  it, 
and  that  this  was  afterwards  found  in  a certain  instance  to  produce 
an  anomalous  result ; suppose  on  this  that  a friend  could  find  his 
manuscript  calculations  showing  that  the  result  depended  on  limita- 
tions and  conditions  which  he  had  omitted  to  express  in  it,  and 
which  explained  the  anomaly  in  the  particular  instance : would 
this  be  irrelevant  ? If  the  evidence  were  excluded,  it  would  bo  sure 
to  be  thought  that  he  had  other  grounds  for  his  result  which  were 
unknown,  and  which  if  known  might  very  likely  be  convincing ; 
and  we  should  thus  be  reduced  simply  to  a balance  of  authority 
without  the  power  of  verification. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  will  perhaps  object  that  these  are  instances  of  a 
belief  not  ‘ultimate’  but  only  derivative.  I might  answer  ‘That 
is  the  very  question  at  issue  : till  the  entry  in  the  ledger  and  the 
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published  formula  were  explained,  they  were  ultimate : they  were 
shown  to  be  derivative  only  by  being  derived,  and  this  is  just  w’hat 
we  propose  to  do  with  Ethical  formulae  But  let  me  take  another 
example.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  sensation  of  hearing  is 
‘ultimate’.  Does  Mr.  Balfour  insist  that  Acoustics  shall  deal 
only  with  sounds  as  heard  and  refuse  all  information  as  to  vibra- 
tions % If  so,  does  he  remember  that  by  the  theory  of  vibrations 
various  sensations  of  hearing  have  been  predicted,  as  for  instance 
the  combination  of  two  sounds  to  produce  silence  1 Or  would  he 
say  that  a man  has  not  a better  knowledge  of  music  if  he  under- 
stands the  physical  conditions  of  harmony  and  timbre,  or  the 
mathematical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  1 Or  take  a kindred 
science  to  Ethics.  There  are  many  maxims  or  formulae  which  may 
be  called  ‘ ultimate  principles  ’ of  British  Politics,  and  there  are 
‘ legal  maxims  ’ which  may  be  called  ‘ ultimate  principles  ’ of 
British  Law.  But  would  Mr.  Balfour  say  that  the  meaning  or 
purview  of  these,  or  even  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  an 
‘ ultimate  principle  ’ in  writing,  can  be  accurately  known  without  a 
consideration  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  England  1 
If  so,  how  does  he  account  for  the  prejudice  against  doctrinaire 
statesmanship,  and  the  shudder  which  an  Englishman  feels  at  any 
‘ theory  ’ of  Politics  ? And  if  Politics  is  clearly  not  bound  down 
to  a number  of  ‘ultimate  principles,’  why  slioidd  Ethics  be  so 
bound  1 

Speaking  generally,  I contend  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  limits  of  any  proposition  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
grounds  of  that  proposition ; and  that  if  no  grounds  for  it  are  now 
apparent,  as  Mr.  Balfour  holds  to  be  the  case  with  ‘ultimate  beliefs,’ 
the  only  chance  is  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  ^cere  the  grounds  on 
which  the  proposition  was  first  believed — in  other  words  to  examine 
its  origin.  Of  course  a proposition  believed  at  first  on  grounds 
either  bad  or  insufficient  to  justify  it  in  its  full  acceptation  may 
afterwards  be  justified  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds ; but  if  no 
new  grounds  are  discovered,  it  retains  only  what  validity  was  given 
it  by  the  old.  If  these  be  forgotten,  so  that  the  belief  comes  under 
the  definition  of  an  ‘ultimate  belief,’  and  all  evidence  to  refresh 
the  memory  is  to  be  rejected  as  ‘ irrelevant,’  man  simply  becomes 
chained  down  to  any  illogical  belief  which  his  ancestors  may  have 
acquired,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  illogical  is  that  which  makes 
him  unable  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  being  a fallacy  ‘ there  are  no  grounds 
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for  believing  it  at  all,’  hence  it  is  an  ‘ultimate  belief’  and  no 
spuriousness  of  origin  can  affect  its  validity.  ‘We  have  it  now,'  as 
Mr.  Sidgwick  would  say,  ‘ wbat  does  it  matter  how  we  got  it  V 
I on  the  contrary  contend  that  the  existence  of  a belief  is  no  proof 
- of  its  truth,  unless  (and  I make  the  exception  only  for  the  sake  of 
argument)  it  cannot  be  shown  how  the  belief  could  have  arisen 
otherwise  than  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  If  it  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a natural  product,  but  a fallacy,  that  disposes  of 
any  evidence  draAvn  from  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

To  apply  this  to  Ethics.  Let  us  grant  that  there  are  certain 
‘ ultimate  ethical  beliefs  or  propositions  ’ of  which  the  differentia  is 
the  word  ‘ ought,’  and  for  which  no  reason  or  ground  can  now  be 
given  by  Introspection : — let  us  also  grant  that  the  problem  of 
Ethics  is  not  the  definition  of  Virtue,  but  the  enumeration  of  vir- 
tues. i^ow  I allege  that  by  going  back  to  the  time  when  these 
beliefs  first  appeared,  I can  show  that  the  meaning  of  ‘ ought  ’ was 
) derived  from  certain  simpler  elements  of  anticipations  of  pleasures 

{ and  pains,  and  that  I can  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  the  pro- 

^ positions  in  question  were  first  believed  and  stated : I further  say 

I that  as  no  other  grounds  can  now  be  given  for  them,  these  original 

J grounds  must  be  taken  to  be  the  only  measure  of  the  validity, 

t intent,  and  extent  of  the  propositions  in  question  : I therefore 

' argue  that  it  is  only  by  reference  to  these  original  grounds  that  the 

man  who  has  to  apply  these  propositions,  namely  the  moralist,  can 
. guide  himself,  and  I conclude  that  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  moral 

' judgments  is  of  primary  importance  to  Ethics.  As  one  cannot 

• truly  understand  the  character  of  an  individual  man  wdthout  having 

. "watched  its  growth  or  being  told  his  history,  so  it  is  impossible  to 

appreciate  the  moral  nature  of  mankind,  or  reconcile  its  dicta, 
r ' unless  we  study  it  not  anatomically  only,  but  physiologically,  by 
retracing  the  steps  of  its  development.  Or  to  take  Mr.  Sidgwick  s 
instance : I admit,  not  indeed  in  his  words  that  ‘men  do  not  now 
normally  desire  pleasure  alone  but  other  things  such  as  virtue,  but 
in  what  I conceive  to  be  the  correct  expression  of  the  fact,  that 
men  do  not  now  normally  take  pleasure  in  sensual  gratification 
alone,  but  in  other  things  also  such  as  virtue.  Eut  I say  that,  if  I 
can  prove  that  the  pleasure  we  now  take  in  virtue  originally  came 
from  and  now  represents  the  pleasure  which  virtuous  action  pro- 
duced, I add  a valuable  piece  of  information  to  the  man  who  is 
inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of  virtue  j for  surely,  if  I show  that 
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moral  ‘good’  was  made  out  of  pleasures,  I thereby  disprove  the 
theory  that  it  contains  anything  else,  just  as  if  I show  that  water 
is  made  out  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only,  I disprove  the  theorj" 
that  it  contains  carbon.  I do  not  of  course  argue  that  in  mental 
chemistry  the  compound  is  the  exact  sum  of  the  components ; but 
only  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  compound  than  in  the  com- 
ponents. By  habit  part  of  the  components  may  disappear  from 
consciousness,  but  no  new  element  can  be  added.  The  motive  to 
action  need  not  contain  all  its  original  constituents,  but  it  must 
represent  them,  and  can  be  nothing  but  pleasure  of  some  kind. 

In  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  interesting  essay  on  New  and  Old  Methods 
of  Ethics,  noticed  in  Mind  No.  IX.,  the  author  suggests  an 
“ eirenicon  ” between  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  view  and  my  own,  namely 
that  “ non-hedonistic  preference  is  ancestral  habit  ”.  I fear  I 
cannot  accept  this.  For  I do  not  admit  that  “ habit  is  an  excep- 
tion to  or  a modification  of  the  general  hedonistic  rule  ” : so  far  as 
there  is  any  preference  or  motive  at  aU  for  an  habitual  action,  I 
hold  that  preference  or  motive  to  be  hedonistic  ; the  only  difference 
being  that  the  pleasure  habitually  produced  by  the  action  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  action  itself,  so  that  the  action  itself  becomes  an 
object  of  desire  apart  from  its  consequences.  The  same  thing  I 
hold  to  be  true  with  regard  to  the  emotions  and  affections,  for  not 
only  do  I say  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  that  these  emotions  and  affec- 
tions are  “generated  by  association  with”  (or  rather  o/J  “experi- 
enced pleasure”  and  pain;  but  I add  that  being  thus  conglomerations 
of  ideal  pleasures  and  pains,  they  are  themselves  pleasurable  or 
painful,  and  thus,  as  sources  of  action,  are  no  exception  to  the 
hedonistic  rule.  Habit,  whether  individual  or  ancestral,  operates 
in  my  view  to  transfer  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasurable  idea  from 
the  end  to  the  means,  from  the  object  to  the  action  which  secures 
it ; and  to  fuse  together  on  the  other  hand,  or  ‘ psycho-cheinically’ 
combine,  a number  of  elemental  feelings  into  a compound  feeling 
or  emotion.  Tlius  as  new  organs  or  faculties,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  are  evolved,  their  exercise  becomes  directly  or  in  itself  jjlea- 
surable  or  painful : and  it  is  by  this  process  and  not  by  any 
supposed  ‘ non-hedonistic  preference  ’ that  I would  explain  the 
jfiienomenon  of  the  fixed  idea,  and  the  other  phenomena  which  ^Ir. 
Edgeworth  thinks  call  for  explanation.  At  the  same  time  I gladly 
admit  that  the  question  is  “ to  bo  decided  by  careful  observation, 
not  off-hand  by  definition  ” ; and  if  my  comparison  of  a thermometer 
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(Mind  YL,  p.  173)  had  been  put  forward  as  an  a priori  proof  that 
desire  or  action  followed  the  greatest  pleasure,  I think  Mr.  Edge- 
worth’s criticism  of  it,  as  open  to  refutation  by  a discovery  similar 
to  that  of  water  not  expanding  as  its  temperature  is  raised  from 
32°  to  39°,  would  be  decisive.  It  was  suggested  not  as  an  inflexible 
standard,  but  as  “ the  only  practical  measure  ” which  we  have ; 
and  if  any  man  can  show  a clear  instance  of  ‘ non-hedonistic  pre- 
ference’ I shall  be  quite  ready  to  correct  the  measure,  and  register 
the  exception.  But  I say  that  the  phenomenon  of  ciKpaaia  is  not 
such  an  exception,  because  what  the  measure  pretends  to  register  is 
not  pleasures-in-themselves  (if  I may  so  speak),  that  is,  considered 
as  all  equally  distant*  and  equally  certain;  but  their  motive  force 
imder  particular  circumstances,  namely  those  of  the  actor  at  the 
moment  of  action.  Of  this  latter  motive  force  it  seems  to  me,  as  I 
said,  that  in  fact  the  only  practical  measure  which  we  have  “is  in 
ourselves  the  resultant  desire,  in  others  the  resultant  action,”  and 
that  it  is  primd  facie  a good  measure  is  shown  by  the  acknowledged 
(jeneral  correspondence  of  desire  and  idea  of  pleasure.  Until  an 

* Mr.  Edgeworth  says  that  I suppose  motive  force  “ to  diminish,  like 
the  attraction  of  bodies,  with  the  distance,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  in  time,”  and  naturally  appends  a note  of  admira- 
tion. But  I specially  pointed  out  that,  time  having  extension  in  one 
dimension  only,  the  function  involved  was  probably  tliat  of  the  simple 
inver.se  ; and  what  I suggested  was  that  the  attraction  of  pleasure  might 
vary  not  with  the  inverse  distance  alone,  but  according  to  some  law 
involving  some  function  of  that  quantity  together  with  other  quantities,  one 
of  which  I mentioned  (Mind  VI.,  p.  174).  However  on  reconsideration 
I see  that  the  hypothesis,  even  as  so  stated,  is  incorrect ; for  it  expresses 
a law  of  equal  distribution  of  force  not  in  one,  but  in  two  dimensions,  in 
which  the  equidistant  points  form  a circular  line,  just  as  the  Newtonian 
law  expresses  it  in  space,  which  is  of  three  dimensions,  and  in  which  the 
equidi.stant  points  form  a splierical  surface.  For  extension  in  one 
dimension  there  are  no  equidistant  points,  the  force  is  theoretically 
independent  of  distance  ; and  I come  therefore  to  the  conclusion,  that 
to  a perfect  or  omniscient  mind  of  infinite  duration  the  motive  power  of 
foreseen  pleasure  would  not  vary  with  its  distance  in  time,  and  that  the 
effect  of  ‘ perspective,’  which  experience  points  to,  is  due  to  our  mental 
imperfection  and  finiteness,  and  depends  primarily  on  difference  of 
probability,  and  only  mediately  (because  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
the  shortness  of  foresight)  on  remoteness  in  time.  This  correction  how- 
ever does  not  affect  my  explanation  of  uKpaala  ; whatever  be  the  cause 
why  remote  pleasures  have  less  motive  power  than  proximate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
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exception  to  this  correspondence  is  proved,  the  measure  must  be 
taken  to  he  as  good  a measure  as  a pair  of  scales  : should  such  an 
exception  he  proved  it  may  turn  out  to  he  no  more  or  even  less 
trustworthy  than  a water-thermometer. 

As  I have  been  led  to  mention  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  e.ssay,  I should 
like  to  make  two  remarks  on  his  ‘ Calculus  of  Hedonics,’  Avhich 
seems  to  me  both  ably  conceived  and  interesting.  The  first  is  that 
the  mere  statement  of  the  problem  ‘ to  divide  a certain  quantity  of 
material  of  pleasure  among  a number  of  men  so  as  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  pleasure  ’ is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a problem  of 
Politics  not  of  Ethics.  The  State  only  can  apply  the  problem : the 
State  only  is  concerned  in  solving  it.  hly  second  observation  is 
that  to  make  the  problem  at  all  practical,  pain-stuff,  or  labour,  as 
Avell  as  pleasure-stuff,  must  be  included  in  the  distribuend,'*'  and  if 
the  problem  as  modified  be  ‘ to  make  such  a distribution  as  to  pro- 
duce a maximum  surplus  of  pleasure  over  pain,’  the  conclusion 
reached  is  favourable  to  Egoism.  For  if  I do  my  sum  accurately 
(as  to  which  I am  not  sufficiently  at  home  in  the  Hedonic  Calculus 
to  feel  very  confident),  the  answer  to  the  problem,  supposing  the 
capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  constant,  would  be  that  the 
labour  must  be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  up  to 
a certain  limit,  and  the  means  of  pleasivre  applied  first  in  alleviating 
the  pain  of  labour,  and  then  equally  divided ; and  supposing  the 
capacity  to  vary,  those  who  have  the  least  capacity  should  be  made 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  pleasure-stuff  after  papng  a certain  amount 
of  wages  to  the  workers,  should  go  to  those  who  have  the  greatest 
capacity  for  pleasure.  This  then,  if  the  calculation  be  correct,  is 
the  meaning  of  ‘Exact  Utilitarianism’  when  the  principle  is  applied 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  actual  facts.  How  if  we  assume,  as  seems 
(speaking  generally)  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  higher  a being  in  the 

* Practically  the  problem  is  still  more  complex,  for  the  sum  of 
pleasure-stuff  and  pain-stuff  is  itself  not  constant  but  must  be  determined 
so  as  to  supply  a maximum  answer  to  the  problem  stated  in  the  text. 
It  may  be  that  more  labour  might  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  more 
pleasure  than  the  pain  it  cost  the  labourer.  If  so,  it  must  be  exacted, 
and  so  on  until  the  tunring-point  be  reached  at  which  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  pleasures,  such  as  those 
of  affection  and  virtue,  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  from  pleasure-stnff  at 
all,  certainly  not  to  be  proportional  to  it ; and  similarly  with  pains : so 
that  the  ])roblem  as  stated  is  only  a small  portion  of  the  real  problem  of 
producing  a total  maximum  surplus  of  pleasure. 
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scale  of  evolution,  the  higher  its  capacity  for  pleasure,  the  result 
pointed  out  is  just  that  which  is  produced  by  the  ‘ struggle  for  exist- 
ence,’ or  Egoism ; but  is  not  that  which  would  be  produced  if  moral 
practice  followed  ordinary  Utilitarian  principles  : for  in  that  case  the 
best  individuals  would  be  those  who  would  most  readily  do  more  than 
their  share  of  work  and  give  up  their  share  of  pleasure  to  the  rest,  so 
that  the  lower  natures  would  monopolise  the  pleasure-stuff  and  the 
higher  the  pain-stuff,  the  most  infelicific  instead  of  the  most  felicific 
arrangement.  The  moral  I would  draw  is  this  : If  ‘ Exact  Utili- 
tarianism ’ be  the  end  of  Politics  (as  is  plausible),  it  is  best  attained 
by  non-interference  with  nature  to  any  extent  further  than  to 
secure  fair  play  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  eliminating,  so  far 
as  they  do  not  affect  merit,  the  accidents  of  wealth,  rank  and  so 
forth  and  confining  the  struggle  to  merit  only,  and  so  to  hasten  the 
course  of  development : if  it  be  the  end  of  Ethics  (which  I deny). 
Utilitarian  Ethics  will  best  attain  its  end  by  practising  its  own 
‘ preachment  ’ of  self-abnegation,  and  doing  all  it  can  to  forward 
that  vulgar  form  of  Egoism  of  which  the  maxim  is  success.  If  it 
continue  to  urge  men  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to  others  otherwise 
than  as  the  best  means  to  their  own  success,  the  best  men  (who 
alone  will  obey)  wiU  get  less  than  their  proper  share,  and  the  total 
maximum  will  be  spoilt.  Thus  it  would  seemHhat  the  ‘exact’ 
application  of  the  principle  of  Utility  to  Ethics  is  possible  only 
through  some  method  of  Egoism. 
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£7.  7s. 

Pfleiderer  (0.)  Pauhnism  : a Contribution 
to  the  History  of  Primitive  Christian 
Theology.  Translated  by  E.  Peters. 
2 vols.  8 VO.  21s. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  Translated 

by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of 
Dundee.  (In  3 vols.)  Vol.  I.  8vo. 

Platonis  Philebus,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendix ; together  with 
a Critical  Letter  on  the  “Laws”  of 
Plato,  and  a Cliapter  of  Palmogr.aphi- 
cal  Remarks,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
Badham,  D.D.  2nd  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

Euthydemus  et  Laches,  with  Critici.il 

Notes  and  “Epistola  critica”  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Leyden  University,  by 
the  Eev.  C.  Badham,  D.D.  8vo,  cl.  4s. 

Oonvivium  (Symposium),  witli  Cri- 

ticalNotes  and  an  Epistola  (de  Pl.atonis 
Legibus)  to  Dr.  Tliompson,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Badham,  D.D.  8vo,  cloth.  4s, 
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Protestant  Oommentary,  A Short,  on  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament ; with 
geneml  and  special  Introductions, 
Edited  by  Professors  P.  W.  Schmidt 
and  F.  von  Holzendorff.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by 
the  Eev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A.  (In  3 
vols.)  Vol.  I.  Matthew  to  Acts.  8vo, 
cloth.  10s.  Qd. 

Quarry  (Rev.  J.)  Genesis  and  its  Author- 
ship. Two  Dissertations.  2ndEdition, 
with  Notice  of  Animadversions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  12s. 

Reliquiae  Aquitanicae  | being  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Archaeology  and  Palaeon- 
tology of  P4rigord  and  the  adjoining 
Provinces  of  .Southern  France.  By 
Lartet  and  Christy.  Edited  by  T. 
Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  87 
Plates,  3 Maps,  and  130  Wood  En- 
gravings. Royal  4to,  cloth.  £3.  3s, 

Renan  (E.)  On  the  Influence  of  the  Insti- 
tutions, Thought  and  Culture  of  Rome 
on  Christianity  and  the  Development 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Beard.  (Ilibbert  Lec- 
tures, 1880.)  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Renouf  (P.  le  Page)  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated 
by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
(Ilibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  8vo,  cloth. 

10s.  6d. 

EeviUe  (Rev.  Dr.  A.)  The  Song  of  Songs, 
commonly  called  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
or  the  Canticle.  Cro^vn  8vo,  cl.  Is.  Gd. 

Sadi.  The  Gulistan  (Rose-Garden)  of 
Shaik  Sadi  of  Shiraz.  A new  Edition 
of  the  Persian  Text,  with  a Vocabu- 
lary, by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal 
8vo,  cloth.  ■ 15s. 

Samuelson  (James)  Views  of  the  Deity, 
Traditional  and  Scientific  : a Contri- 
bution to  the  .Study  of  Theological 
Science.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  Gd. 

Schmidt  (A.)  Shakespeare  Lexicon.  A 
conqilete  Dictionary  of  all  the  English 
Words,  Phr.a.ses,  and  Constructions  in 
the  Works  of  the  Poet,  2 vols.  Imp. 
8vo,  30s.;  cloth,  34s. 


Schurman  (J.  G.)  Kantian  Ethics  and  the 
Ethics  of  Evolution.  A Critical  .Study. 
(Published  by  the  Ilibbert  Trustees.) 
8 VO,  cloth.  5s. 

Seth  (A.)  The  Development  from  Kant  to 
Hegel,  with  Chapters  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion.  (Published  by  the 
Hibbert  Trustee.?.)  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

Sharpe  (Samuel)  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation  and  its  Literature.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Hebrew  Chronology. 
4th  Edition,  487  pp.  8vo,  cL  7s.  Gd. 

■ The  Decree  of  Canopus,  in  Hiero- 

glyphics and  Greek,  with  Translations 
and  an  Explanation  of  their  Hiero- 
glyphical  Characters.  16  Plates.  8vo, 
cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

Hebrew  Inscriptions  from  theValleys 

between  Egj'pt  and  !Mount  .Sinai,  in 
their  Original  Characters,  with  Trans- 
lations and  an  Alphabet  2 Parts.  20 
Plates.  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

vide  also  Bible,  and  Testament. 

Sharpe  (M.)  Old  Favourites  from  the  Elder 
Poets,  with  a few  Newer  Friends,  A 
Selection.  418  pp.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  5s. 

Smith  (Rev.  J.  F.)  Studies  in  Religion 
under  German  Masters.  Essays  on 
Herder,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Frank,  and 
Lang.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

vide  Ewald’s  Prophets  and  Job. 

Sophocles.  The  Greek  Text  critically 
revised,  with  the  aid  of  MSS.,  newly 
collated  and  exjflained.  Bj'  Rev.  F.  IL 
M.  Blaydes.  I.  Philoctetes.  II.  Tra- 
chinim.  III.  Electra.  IV.  Ajax.  8vo, 
cloth.  Each  6s. 

Spencer  (Herbert)  First  Principles.  5th 
Thousand, withan Appendix.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.  2 vols. 

8vo.  34s. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology.  4th 

Thousand.  2 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I. 

21s. 

Ceremonial  Institutions.  (Princi- 
ples of  Sociology,  VoL  II,  Part  1.) 
8vo.  7s. 
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Spencer  (Herbert)  Political  Institutions. 
(Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  II.  Part 
2.)  8 VO.  12s. 

■ The  Data  of  Ethics.  Being  the 

First  Portion  of  the  Principles  of 
Ethics.  8vo,  cloth.  8s. 

The  Study  of  Sociology.  Library 

Edition  (being  the  9th),  with  a Post- 
script. 8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6cZ. 

Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 

Physical.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

The  same,  cheaper  Edition,  4th 

Thousand.  12mo,  cloth.  2s.  6cZ. 

Classification  of  the  Sciences  : to 

which  are  added,  Eeasons  for  dissent- 
ing from  the  Pliilosophy  of  M.  Comte. 
2nd  Edition.  8vo.  2-s.  6cZ. 

Essays : Scientific,  Political,  and 

Speculative.  (Being  the  First  and 
Second  Series  re-arranged,  and  con- 
taining an  additional  Essay.)  2 vols. 
3rd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  16s. 

Essays.  (Third Series.)  Including 

the  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  3rd 
Edition.  8vo.  8s. 

Descriptive  Sociology,  or  Groups 

of  Sociological  Facts.  Compiled  and 

abstracted  by  Professor  1).  Duncan, 
of  jNIadras,  Dr.  Richard  Sheppig,  and 
James  Collier.  Folio,  boards.  Xo.  1. 
English,  18s.  No.  2.  Ancient  Ameri- 
can Races,  16s.  No.  3.  Lowest  Races, 
Negritto  Races,  Polynesians,  18s.  No. 
4.  African  Races,  16s.  No.  5.  Asiatic 
Races,  18s.  No.  6.  American  Races, 
18s.  No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Pluenicians, 
21s.  No.  8.  The  French  Civilization, 
30s. 

Spinoza.  Pour  Essays  by  Professors  Land, 
Van  Yloten,  and  Kuno  Fischer,  and 
by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor 
Knight,  of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  5s. 

Stephens  (George)  Old  Northern  Runic 
Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  En- 
gland, now  first  collected  and  deci- 
phered. Numerous  Engravings  on 


"Wood  and  15  Plates.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Folio.  Each  50s. 

Vol.  III.  (In  the  Press.) 

Macbeth,  Earl  Siward  and  Dundee  : 

a Contribution  to  Scottish  History 
from  the  Rune-Finds  of  Scandinavia. 
Plates.  4to.  2s. 

Thunor  the  Thunderer,  carved  on  a 

Scandinavian  Font  about  the  year 
1000.  4to.  6s. 

Stokes  (Whitley)  Old  Irish  Glossaries. 
Cormac’s  Glossary.  O’Davoran’s  Glos- 
sary. A Glossary  to  the  Calendar  of 
Oingus  the  Culdee.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Index.  8vo,  cloth. 

10s.  6d. 

Middle-Breton  Hours.  Edited,  with 

a Translation  and  Glossary.  8vo, 
boards.  6s. 

The  Creation  of  the  World.  A 

Mystery  in  Ancient  Cornish.  Edited, 
with  Translations  and  Notes.  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 

Strauss  (Dr.  D.  P.)  Life  of  Jesus  for  the 
People.  The  Authorized  English  Edi- 
tion. 2 vols.  8 VO,  cloth.  24s. 

Sullivan  (W.  K.)  Celtic  Studies,  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ebel,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  Roots,  Stems 
and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings 
of  Nouns  in  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages. 8vo,  cloth.  10s. 

Taine  (H.)  Enghsh  Positivism.  A Study 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Translated  by 
T.  D.  Haye.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s. 

Tayler  (Rev.  John  James)  An  Attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
first  Three.  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cl.  5s. 

Testament,  The  New.  Translated  by  S. 
Sharpe,  Author  of  “The  History  of 
Egypt,”  &c.  14th  Thousand.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  (365)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Tear. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Spiri- 
tually-minded Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Visiting  my  Relations.”  Printed 
with  red  lines.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  2s.  6d, 
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Tien  (Eev.  A.)  The  Levant  Interpreter: 
a Polyglot  Dialogue-book,  in  English, 
Turkish,  Modern  Greek,  and  Italian. 
Crown  8vo.  5s, 

Tu^ie  (Dr.  D.  MoO.)  The  Old  Testament 
in  the  New.  The  Quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  classi- 
fied according  to  their  Agreement  with 
or  Variation  from  the  Original  : the 
various  Readings  and  Versions  of  the 
Passages,  Critical  Notes.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.  12s. 

Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language : 

containing  Grammar  of  the  Biblical 
Chaldee  and  of  the  Targums,  a Chres- 
tomathy,  Selections  from  the  Targums, 
with  a Vocabulary.  Square  8vo,  cl.  7s. 

Vinaya  Pitakam : one  of  the  principal 
Buddhist  Holy  Scriptures.  Edited  in 
Pali  by  Dr.  H.  Oldeuberg.  In  5 vols. 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  The  Mahavagga.  Vol. 
II.  The  Cullavagga.  Vol.  III.  The 
Suttavibhanga,  I.  (Parajika,  Samgha- 
disesa,  Aniyata  Nissaggiya).  Vol. 
IV.  The  Suttavibhanga,  II.  (Maha- 
vibhanga,  Bhikkunivibhanga).  8vo. 

Each  21s. 


Williams  (Eev.  Dr.  Eowland)  The  Hebrew 
Prophets,  during  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Empires.  Translated  afresh 
from  the  Original,  with  regard  to  the 
Anglican  Version,  with  Illustrations 
for  English  Readers.  2 voLs.  8vo, 
cloth.  22s.  6rf. 

Psahns  and  Litanies,  Counsels  and 

Collects,  for  Devout  Persons.  By 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  late  Vicar 
of  Broadchalke,  sometime  Senior  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 
EcajD.  4to,  cloth  extra.  12s.  6d. 

Broadchalke  Sermon  - Essays  on 

Nature,  hlediation.  Atonement,  Abso- 
lution, &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

ZeUer  (Dr.  E.)  The  Contents  and  Origin 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  critically 
investigated.  Preceded  by  Dr.  I'r. 
Overbeck’s  Introduction  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette’s  Hand- 
book. Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.  2 
vols.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 
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